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When a work of any description is acknowledged to 
be supreme in its field, it inevitably becomes the object 
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There is nothing unusual in this. It befalls any product 
which has won the reputation of being surpassingly fine. 
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But in their efforts to duplicate the original, they neglect 
to duplicate the skill and artistry which give it distinction. 
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The public, sitting in impartial judgment, is not deceived 
by unsupported claims, and does not accept them as a 
substitute for performance. 


The public knows that comparisons are never sought with 
the commonplace but always with the best, and they serve 
only to confirm and strengthen allegiance to the leader. 
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THE SAD HORN BLOWERS 


BY SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


T had been a disastrous year in Will’s 

family. The Appletons lived in a 
small Ohio town called Monroeville, 
and Will’s father was a house painter. 
In early February when there was deep 
snow on the ground, and a cold, bitter 
wind blew about the houses, Will’s 
mother suddenly died. He was seven- 
teen years old then, and rather a big 
fellow for his age. 

The mother’s death happened ab- 
ruptly, without warning, as a sleepy man 
kills a fly with the hand in a warm room 
on a summer day. On one February day 
there she was, coming in at the kitchen 
door of the Appleton’s house from hang- 
ing the wash out on the line in the back 
yard, and warming her long hands, 
covered with blue veins, by holding 
them over the kitchen stove—and then 
looking about at the children with that 
half-hidden, shy smile of hers—there 
she was, like that, as the three children 
had always known her, and then, but a 
week later, she was cold in death and 
lying in her coffin in the place vaguely 
spoken of in the family as, “the other 
room.” 

After that, and when summer came 
and the family was trying hard to 
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adjust itself to the new conditions, 
there came another disaster. Up to the 
very moment when it happened it 
looked as though Tom Appleton, the 
house painter, was in for a prosperous 
season. The two boys, Fred and Will, 
were to be his assistants that year. 

To be sure, Fred was only fifteen, but 
he was one to lend a quick, alert hand 
at almost any undertaking. For ex- 
ample, when there was a job of paper- 
hanging to be done, he was the fellow to 
spread on the paste, helped by an 
occasional sharp word from his father. 

Down off his stepladder Tom 
Appleton hopped and ran to the long 
board where the paper was spread out. 
He liked this business of having two 
assistants about. Well, you see, one 
had the feeling of being at the head of 
something, of managing affairs. He 
grabbed the paste brush out of Fred’s 
hand. “Don’t spare the paste,” he 
shouted. “Slap her on like this. 
Spread her out—so. Do be sure to 
catch all the edges.” 

It was all very warm, and comfort- 
able, and nice, working at paperhanging 
jobs in the houses on the March and 
April days. When it was cold or rainy 
All Rights Reserved 
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outside, stoves were set up in the new 
houses being built, and in houses already 
inhabited the folks moved out of the 
rooms to be papered, spread newspapers 
on the floors over the carpets, and put 
sheets over the furniture left in the 
rooms. Outside it rained or snowed, 
but inside it was warm and cosy. 

To the Appletons it seemed, at the 
time, as though the death of the mother 
had drawn them closer together. Both 
Will and Fred felt it, perhaps Will the 
more consciously. The family 
rather in the hole financially—the 
mother’s funeral had cost a good deal 
of money, and Fred was being allowed 
to stay out of school. That pleased 
him. When they worked in a house 
where there were other children, they 
came home from school in the late after- 
noon and looked in through the door to 
where Fred was spreading paste over 
the sheets of wall paper. He made a 
slapping sound with the brush, but did 
not look at them. “Ah, go on, you 
This was a man’s 


Will and his 


was 


kids,”” he thought. 
business he was up to. 
father were on the stepladders, putting 
the sheets carefully into place on the 


ceilings and walls. ‘Does she match 
down there?”’ the father asked sharply. 
““Oh-kay, goahead,” Willreplied. When 
the sheet was in place Fred ran and 
rolled out the laps with a little wooden 
roller. How jealous the kids of the 
house were. It would be a long time 
before any of them could stay out of 
school and do a man’s work, as Fred 
was doing. 

And then in the evening, walking 
homeward, it was nice, too. Will and 
Fred had been provided with suits of 
white overalls that were now covered 
with dried paste and spots of paint. 
They kept them on and drew their 
overcoats on over them. Their hands 
were stiff with paste, too. On Main 
Street the lights were lighted, and other 
men passing called to Tom Appleton. 
He was called Tony in the town. 
“Hello, Tony!” some storekeeper called. 
It was rather too bad, Will thought, 


that their father hadn’t more dignity. 
He was too boyish. Young boys grow- 
ing up and merging into manhood do 
not fancy fathers being boyish. Tom 
Appleton played a cornet in the Monroe- 
ville Silver Cornet Band. He didn’ 
do the job very well, rather made 4 
mess of it when there was a bit of solo 
work to be done, but was so well liked 
by the other members of the band that 
no one said anything. And then he 
talked so grandly about music, and 
about the lip of a cornet player that 
everyone thought he must be all right 
“He has an education. I tell you what, 
Tony Appleton knows a lot. He’s a 
smart one,” the other members of the 
band were always saying to one another. 

“Well, the devil. A man should grow 
up after a time, perhaps. When a 
man’s wife had died but such a short 
time before it was just as well to walk 
through Main Street with more dignity, 
for the time being, anyway.” 

Tom Appleton had a way of winking 
at men he passed in the street, as 
though to say, “Well, now I’ve got my 
kids with me, and we won’t say any- 
thing, but didn’t you and I have the 
very devil of a time last Wednesday 
night? Mum’s the word, old pal. Keep 
everything quiet. There are gay times 
ahead for you and me.” 

Will grew a little angry about some- 
thing he couldn’t exactly understand. 
His father stopped in front of Jake 
Mann’s meat market. “You kids go 
along home. Tell Kate I am bringing 
a steak. I'll be right on your heels,” 
he said. 

He would get the steak and then he 
would go into Geiger’s saloon and get a 
good, stiff drink of whisky. There 
would be no one now to bother about 
smelling it on his breath when he got 
home later. Not that his wife had ever 
said anything when he wanted a drink. 
but you know how a man feels when 
there’s a woman in the house. “Why, 
hello, Bildad Smith. How’s the old, 
lame leg? Come on, have a little nip 
with me. Were you on Main Street 
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last band meeting night? Did you 
hear us do that new gallop? It’s a 
humdinger. Turkey White did that 
trombone solo simply grand.” 

Will and Fred had got beyond Main 
Street now, and Will took a small pipe 
with a curved stem out of his overcoat 
pocket and lighted it. “I'll bet I could 
hang a ceiling without father there at 
all, if only some one would give me the 
chance,” he said. Now that his father 
was no longer present to embarrass him 
with his lack of dignity, he felt comfort- 
able and happy. Also, it was something 
to be able to smoke a pipe without 
discomfiture. When mother was alive 
she was always kissing a fellow when 
he came home at night, and then one 
had to be mighty careful about smoking. 
Now it was different. One had become 
a man. One accepted manhood with 
its responsibilities. “Don’t it make 
you sick at all?” Fred asked. “Huh! 
naw,” Will 


answered contemptuously. 


The new disaster to the family came 
late in August, just when the fall work 
was all ahead, and the prospects good, 
too. A. P. Wrigley, the jeweler, had 
just built him a big, new house and 
barn on a farm he had bought the year 
before. It was a mile out of town on 
the Maumee Pike. 

That would be a job to set the 
Appletons up for the winter. The house 
was to have three coats outside, with 
all the work inside, and the barn was to 
have two coats. The two boys were to 
work with their father, and were to be 
paid wages. 

And just to think of the work to be 
done inside that house made Tom 
Appleton’s mouth water. He talked of 
it all the time, and in the evenings liked 
to sit in a chair in the Appleton’s front 
yard, get some neighbor in, and then 
go on about it. How he slung house- 
painter’s lingo about! The doors and 
cupboards were to be grained in imita- 
tion of weathered oak, the front door 
was to be curly maple, and there was to 
he black walnut, too. Well, there wasn’t 
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another painter in the town could imi- 
tate all the various kinds of wood as 
Tom could. Just show him the wood, 
or tell him—you didn’t have to show 
him anything. Name what you wanted 
—that was enough. To be sure, a man 
had to have the right tools, but give 
him the tools and then just go off and 
leave everything to him. What the 
devil! When A. P. Wrigley gave him 
his new house to do, he showed he was 
a man who knew what he was doing. 

As for the practical side of the matter, 
everyone in the family knew that the 
Wrigley job meant a safe winter. There 
wasn’t any speculation, as when taking 
work on the contract plan. All work 
was to be paid for by the day, and the 
boys were to have wages, too. It 
meant new suits for the boys, a dress 
for Kate, the house rent paid all winter, 
potatoes in the cellar. It meant safety— 
that was the truth. 

In the evenings, sometimes, Tom got 
out his tools and looked at them. 
Brushes and graining tools were spread 
out on the kitchen table, and Kate and 
the boys gathered about. It was Fred’s 
job to see that all brushes were kept 
clean, and one by one Tom ran his 
fingers over them, and then worked 
them back and forth over the palm of 
his hand. ‘This is a camel's hair,” he 
said, picking one up and handing it to 
Will. “I paid four dollars and eighty 
cents for that.” Will also worked it 
back and forth over the palm of his 
hand, just as his father had done, and 
then Kate picked it up and did the 
same thing. “It’s as soft as the cat’s 
back,” she said. Will thought that 
rather silly. He looked forward to the 
day when he would have brushes of his 
own, and could show them off before 
people. Through his mind went words 
he had picked from his father’s talk. 
One spoke of the heel and toe of a 
brush. The way to put on varnish was 
to “flow” it on. 

On the fatal evening a surprise party 
was held for Mr. and Mrs. Bardshare, 
who lived just across the road from the 
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Appletons on Piety Hill. That was a 
chance for Tom Appleton. In any such 
affair he liked to have a hand in the 
arrangements. “Come on now, we'll 
make her go with a bang. They’ll be 
setting in the house after supper, and 
Bill Bardshare will be in his stocking 
feet, and Ma Bardshare washing the 
dishes. They won’t be expecting any- 
thing, and we'll slip up all dressed in 
our Sunday clothes and let out a whoop. 
I'll bring my cornet and let out a blast 
on that. ‘What in Sam Hill is that?’ 
Say, I just see Bill jumping up and 
beginning to swear, thinking we’re a 
gang of kids come to bother him, like 
Hallowe’en, or something like that. 
You just get the grub, and I'll make 
the coffee over to my house and bring 
it over hot. I'll get a-hold of two big 
pots and make a whooping lot of it.” 

In the Appleton house all was in a 
flurry. Tom, Will and Fred were paint- 
ing a barn three miles out of town, but 
they knocked off at four, and Tom got 
the farmer’s son to drive them to town. 
He, himself, had to wash up, take a 
bath in a tub in the woodshed, shave 
and everything, just like Sunday. He 
looked more like a boy than a man 
when he got all dogged up. 

And then the family had to have 
supper over and done with a little after 
six. Tom didn’t dare go outside the 
house. It wouldn’t do to have the 
Bardshares see him so fixed up. It was 
their wedding anniversary, and they 
might suspect something. He kept 
trotting about the house, and occasionally 
looked out of the front window toward 
the Bardshare house. “‘ You kid, you,” 
Kate said, laughing. Sometimes she 
talked up to him like that. After she 
said that he went upstairs, and getting 
out his cornet blew on it so softly you 
could hardly hear him downstairs. 
When he did that you couldn’t tell 
how badly he played, as when the band 
was going it on Main Street, and he 
had to carry a passage right through 
alone. 

Well, it was the first time he had 
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been out anywhere since his wife had 
died. “There might be some peojle 
think it would be better if he stayed a} 
home now—look better, that is.” Whe 
he had shaved he had cut his chin, an 
the blood had come. After a time he 
came downstairs and stood before the 
glass hung above the kitchen sink, and 
dabbed at the spot with the wet end 
of a towel. 

Will and Fred stood about. 

Will’s mind was working—perhiaps 
Kate’s, too. ‘‘Was there—could it he? 


—Well, at such a party—only older 
people invited—there were always two 
or three widow women thrown in for 
good measure, as it were.” 

Kate didn’t want any woman fooling 
She was twenty 


around her kitchen. 
years old. 

“Tt was just as well not to have any 
monkeyshine talk about motherless 
children.” Even Fred thought that. 

“Widow women went to such places, 
and then of course, people were always 
going home in couples.” Both Kate and 
Will had the same picture in mind. 
It was late at night and they were 
both peeking out at front upper windows 
of the Appleton house. There were all 
the people coming out at the front door 
of the Bardshare house, and Bill Bard- 
share was standing there and holding 
the door open. He had managed to 
sneak away during the evening, and 
get his Sunday clothes on all right. 

And the couples were coming out. 
“There was that woman now, that 
widow, Mrs. Childers.” She had been 
married twice, both husbands dead now, 
and she lived away over, Maumee Pike 
way. “What makes a woman of her 
age want to act silly like that? It is the 
very devil how a woman can keep look- 
ing young and handsome after she has 
buried two men. There are some who 
say that even when her last husband 
was alive—” 

“But whether that’s true or not, what 
makes her want to act and talk silly 
that way?” Now her face is turned to 
the light and she is saying to old Bill 
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Bardshare, “Sleep light, sleep tight, 
sweet dreams to you to-night.” 

“It is only what one may expect 
when one’s father lacks a sense of 
dignity.” There is that old fool, Tom, 
now, hopping out of the Bardshare 
house like a kid, and running right up 
to Mrs. Childers. “May I see you 
home?” he is saying, while all the others 
are laughing and smiling knowingly. It 
makes one’s blood run cold to see such 
a thing. 

“Well, fill up the pots. Let’s get the 
old coffee started, Kate. The gang’ll 
be creeping along up the street pretty 
soon now,” Tom shouted cheerfully, 
breaking the little circle of thoughts 
in the house. 

What happened was that just as 
darkness came on, and when all the 
people were in the front yard before 
the Appleton house, Tom went and got 
it into his head to try to carry his cornet 
and two big coffee pots at the same 
time. Why didn’t he leave the coffee 
until later? There the people were in 
the dusk outside the house, and there 
was that kind of low whispering and 
tittering that always goes on at such a 
time, and then Tom stuck his head out 
at the door and shouted, “‘ Let her go!” 

And then he must have gone quite 
crazy, for he ran back into the kitchen 
and grabbed both of the big coffee pots, 
hanging on to his cornet at the same 
time. Of course he stumbled in the 
darkness in the road outside and fell, 
and of course all of that boiling hot 
coffee had to spill right over him. 

It was terrible. The flood of boiling 
hot coffee made steam under his thick 
clothes, and there he lay screaming 
with the pain of it. What a confusion! 
He just writhed and screamed, and the 
people ran round and round in the half 
darkness like crazy things. Was it some 
kind of joke the crazy fellow was up to 
at the last minute? Tom always was 
such a devil to think up things. “You 
should see him down at Alf Geiger’s 
sometimes on Saturday nights, imitating 
the way Fred Douglas got out on a 
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limb, and then sawed it off between 
himself and the tree, and the look on 
Fred’s face when the limb began to 
crack. It would make you laugh until 
you screamed to see him imitate that.” 

“But what now? My God!” There 
was Kate Appleton trying to tear her 
father’s clothes off, and crying and 
whimpering, and young Will Appleton 
knocking people aside. “Say, the man’s 
hurt. What’s happened? My God! 
Run for the doctor, some one. He’s 
burnt, something awful.” 


Early in October Will Appleton sat 
in the smoking car of a day train that 
runs between Cleveland and Buffalo. 
His destination was Erie, Pennsylvania, 
and he had got on the train at Ashtabula, 
Ohio. Just why his destination was 
Erie he couldn’t very easily have ex- 
plained. He was going there anyway, 
going to try to get a job in a factory. 
Perhaps it was just a quirk of the mind 
that had made him decide upon Erie. 
It wasn’t as big as Cleveland or Buffalo 
or Toledo or Chicago, or any one of a 
lot of other cities to which he might 
have gone looking for work. 

At Ashtabula he came into the car 
and slid into a seat beside a little old 
man. His own clothes were wet and 
wrinkled, and his hair, eyebrows and 
ears were black with coal dust. 

At the moment there was in him a 
kind of bitter dislike of his native town, 
Monroeville. ‘“Sakes alive, a man 
couldn’t get any work there, not in the 
winter.” After the accident to his 
father, and the spoiling of all the family 
plans, he had managed to find employ- 
ment during September on the farms. 
He worked for a time with a threshing 
crew, and then got work cutting corn. 
It was all right. “A man made a 
dollar a day and board, and as he wore 
overalls all the time, he didn’t wear 
out any clothes. Still and all, that time 
was past now, and the burns on his 
father’s body had gone pretty deep, and 
he might be laid up for months.” 

He had just made up his mind one 
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day after he had tramped about all 
morning from farm to farm without 
finding work, and had gone home and 
told Kate, “Dang it all! he hadn’t 
intended lighting out right away. He 
had thought he would stay about for a 
week, maybe. Well, he would go up 
town in the evening, dressed up in his 
best clothes, and stand around. ‘Hello, 
Harry, what you going todo this winter?’ 
‘I thought I would run over to Erie, 
Pennsylvania. I got an offer in a 
factory over there.’ ‘Well, so long, if 
I don’t see you again.’”’ 

Kate hadn’t seemed to understand. 
“It was a shame she couldn’t have a 
little more heart. Still, Kate was all 
right—worried a good deal no doubt.” 
After their talk she had just said, “* Yes, 
I think that’s best,” and had gone to 
change the bandages on Tom’s legs and 
back. The father was sitting among 
pillows in a rocking-chair in the front 
room. 

Will went upstairs and put his things, 
overalls and a few shirts, into a bundle. 
Then he came downstairs and took a 
walk. He went out along a road that 
led into the country, and stopped on a 
bridge. It was near a place where he 
and other kids used to come swimming 
on summer afternoons. A thought had 
come into his head. There was a young 
fellow worked in Pawsey’s jewelry store 
came to see Kate sometimes on Sunday 
evenings. They went off to walk to- 
gether. “Did Kate want to get mar- 
ried?” If she did his going away now 
might be for good. He had never 
thought about that. On that afternoon, 
and quite suddenly, all the world out- 
side of Monroeville seemed huge and 
terrible. A few tears came into his 
eyes, but he managed to choke them 
back. For a minute his mouth opened 
and closed queerly, like the mouth of a 
fish when you take it out of the water 
and hold it in your hand. 

When he returned to the house at 
supper time things were better. He 
had left his bundle on a chair in the 
kitchen, and Kate had wrapped it more 


carefully, and had put in a number of 
things he had forgotten. His father 
called him into the front roon. “It’s al] 
right, Will. Every young fellow ought 
to take a whirl in the world. I did it 
myself at about your age,” Tom had 
said a little pompously. 

And then supper was served, and 
there was apple pie. That was a luxury 
the Appletons had perhaps better not 
have indulged in at that time, but Will 
knew Kate had baked it during the 
afternoon—it might be as a way of 
showing him how she felt. Eating two 
large slices had rather set him up. 

And then before he realized how the 
time was slipping away, ten o’clock had 
come, and it was time for him to go. 
He was going to beat his way out of 
town on a freight train, and there was a 
local going toward Cleveland at ten 
o'clock. Fred had gone off to bed, and 
his father was asleep in the rocking 
chair in the front room. He had picked 
up his bundle, and Kate had put on 
her hat. “I’m going to see you off,” 
she had said. 

Will and Kate had walked in silence 
along the street to where he was 
to wait in the shadow of Whaley’s 
Warehouse until the freight came along. 
Later, when he thought back over that 
evening, he was glad that although she 
was three years older, he was taller 
than Kate. 

How vividly everything that hap- 
pened later stayed in his mind! After 
the train came and he had crawled into 
an empty coal car, he sat hunched up in 
a corner. Overhead he could see the 
sky, and when the train stopped at 
towns there was always the chance the 
car in which he was concealed would 
be shoved into a siding, and left. The 
brakemen walked along the tracks be- 
side the car, shouting to one another. 
Their lanterns made little splashes of 
light in the darkness. 

How black the sky! After a time 
it began to rain. His suit would be in 
a pretty mess. After all a_ fellow 
couldn’t come right out and ask his 
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sister if she intended to marry. If 
Kate married, then his father would also 
marry again. It was all right for a 
young woman like Kate, but for a man 
of forty to think of marriage—the 
devil! Why didn’t Tom Appleton have 
more dignity. After all, Fred was only 
a kid. A new woman coming in to be 
his mother—That might be all right 
for a kid. 

All during that night on the freight 
train Will had thought a good deal 
about marriage, rather vague thoughts 
coming and going like birds flying in 
and out of a bush. It was all a matter, 
this business of man and woman, that 
did not touch him very closely—not 
The matter of having a home— 
A home was 


When 


vet. 
that was something else. 
something at a fellow’s back. 


one went off to work all week at some 
farm, and at night maybe went into 
a strange room to sleep, there was always 
the Appleton house, floating as it were, 
like a picture at the back of the mind, 
the Appleton house, and Kate moving 


about. She had been uptown, and now 
had come home and was going up the 
stairs. Tom Appleton was fussing about 
in the kitchen. He liked a bite before 
he went off to bed for the night. Pres- 
ently he would go upstairs and into 
his own room. He liked to smoke his 
pipe before he slept. Sometimes he got 
out his cornet and blew two or three 
soft, sad notes. 

At Cleveland Will had crawled out 
of the-car and had gone across the city 
in a street car. Workingmen were just 
going to the factories, and he passed 
among them unnoticed. If his clothes 
were crumpled and soiled, their clothes 
weren't so fine. The workingmen were 
all silent, looking at the car floor, or 
out at the car windows. Long rows of 
factories stood along the streets through 
which the car moved. 

He had been lucky, and had caught 
another freight out of a place called 
Collinswood, at eight, but at Ashtabula 
had made up his mind it would be 
better to drop off the freight and take 
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a passenger train. If he was to live in 
Erie it would be just as well to arrive 
looking more like a gentleman, and 
having paid his fare. 

As he sat in the smoking car of the 
train he didn’t feel much like a gentle- 
man. The coal dust had got into his 
hair, and the rain had washed it in 
long, dirty streaks down over his face. 
His clothes were badly soiled. They 
wanted cleaning and brushing. The 
paper package in which his overalls and 
shirts were tied had become torn and 
dirty. 

Outside the train window the sky 
was gray. The night was going to turn 
cold. Perhaps there would be a cold 
rain. 

It was an odd thing about the towns 
through which the train kept passing. 
All of the houses in all the towns looked 
cold and forbidding. “Dang it all!” 
In Monroeville, before the night when 
his father got so badly burned, being 
such a fool about old Bill Bardshare’s 
party, all the houses had always seemed 
warm, cosy places. When one was 
alone, one walked along the streets, 
whistling. At night warm lights shone 
through the windows of the houses. 
“John Wyatt, the drayman, lives in 
that house. His wife has a wen on her 
neck. In that barn over there old 
Doctor Musgrave keeps his bony, white 
horse. The horse looks like the devil, 
but you bet he can go.” 

Will squirmed about on the car seat. 
The old man who sat beside him was 
small, almost as small as Fred, and he 
wore a queer-looking suit. The pants 
were brown, and the coat checked, gray 
and black. There was a small leather 
case on the floor at his feet. 

Long before the man spoke Will knew 
what would happen. It was bound to 
turn out that such a fellow played a 
cornet. He was a man old in years, 
but there was no dignity in him. Will 
remembered his father marching through 
the main street of Monroeville with the 
band. It was some great day, Fourth 
of July, perhaps, and all the people 
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were assembled. Tony Appleton was 
making a show of blowing his cornet 
at a great rate. Did all the people 
along the street know how badly he 
played? Was there a kind of conspiracy 
that kept grown men from laughing at 
one another? In spite of the serious- 
ness of his own situation a smile crept 
over Will’s face. 

The little man at his side smiled in 
return. 

“Well,” he began, not stopping for 
anything, but plunging headlong into a 
tale concerning some dissatisfaction he 
felt with life. ‘“‘Well, you see before 
you a man who is up against it, young 
fellow.” The old man tried to laugh 
at his own words, but did not make much 
of a success of it. His lip trembled. 
“TI got to go home like a dog with my 
tail twixt my legs,”’ he declared abruptly. 

The old man balanced back and forth 
between two impulses. He had met a 
young man on a train, and hungered 
for companionship. One got oneself in 


with others by being jolly, a little gay, 


perhaps. When one met a stranger on 
a train one told a story—* By the way, 
Mister, I heard a new one the other day. 
Perhaps you haven’t heard it? It’s 
about the miner up in Alaska who hasn’t 
seen a woman for years.”” One began 
in that way, and then later, perhaps, 
spoke of oneself, and one’s affairs. 

The old man wanted to plunge at 
once into his own story. He talked, 
saying sad, discouraged words, while 
his eyes kept smiling with a_ peculiar, 
appealing little smile. “If the words 
uttered by my lips annoy or bore you, 
do not pay any attention to them. I 
am really a jolly fellow, although I am 
an old man, and not of much use any 
more,” the eyes were saying. The eyes 
were pale blue and watery. How strange 
to see them set in the head of an old 
man! They belonged in the head of a 
lost dog. The smile was not really a 
smile. ‘‘Don’t kick me, young fellow. 
If you can’t give me anything to eat, 
scratch my head. At least show me 
you are a fellow of good intentions. 
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I have been kicked quite enough.” |; 
was so very evident the eyes 
speaking a language of their own. 

Will found himself smiling sympa- 
thetically. It was true there was some- 
thing doglike in the little old man. 
Will was pleased with himself for having 
so quickly caught the sense of him, 
“One who can see things with his eyes 
will perhaps get along all right in the 
world, after all,” hethought. In Monroe- 
ville there was an old woman who lived 
alone and owned a shepherd dog. Every 
summer she decided to cut away the 
dog’s coat, and then at the last moment, 
after she had in fact started the job, 
she changed her mind. Well, she grasped 
a long pair of scissors firmly in her hand, 
and started on the dog’s flanks. Her 
hands trembled a little. “Shall I go 
ahead, or shall I stop?” After two 
minutes she gave up the job. “Tt 
makes him look too ugly,” she thought, 
justifying her timidity. 

And then later the hot days came 
and the dog went about with his tongue 
hanging out. Again the old woman 
took the scissors in her hand. The dog 
stood patiently waiting. When she had 
cut a long, wide furrow through the 
thick hair of his back, she stopped again. 
In a sense, and to her way of looking at 
the matter, cutting away his splendid 
coat was like cutting away a part of 
himself. She couldn’t go on. “Now 
there—That made him look worse than 
ever,” she declared to herself. With a 
determined air she put the scissors away, 
and all summer the dog went about 
looking a little puzzled and ashamed. 

Will kept smiling and thinking of the 
old woman’s dog. Then he looked 
again at his companion of the train. 
The variegated suit the old man wore 
gave him something of the air of the 
half-sheared shepherd dog. Both had 
the same puzzled, ashamed air. 

Will had begun using the old man 
for his own ends. There was something 
inside himself that wanted facing he 
didn’t want to face—not yet. Ever 
since he had left home, in fact ever 


were 
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since that day when he had come home 
from the country and had told Kate of 
his intention to set out into the world, 
he had been dodging something. If 
one thought of the little old man, and 
of the half-sheared dog, one did not 
have to think of oneself. 

One thought of Monroeville, Ohio, 
on a summer afternoon. There was 
the old woman who owned the dog 
standing on the porch of her house, and 
the dog had run down to the gate. In 
the winter, when his coat had again 
fully srown, the dog would bark 
and make a great fuss about a boy 
passing in the street. Now he started 
to bark and growl, and then stopped. 
“TI look like the devil, and I am attract- 
ing unnecessary attention to myself,’ the 
dog seemed to have decided suddenly. 
He ran furiously down to the gate, 
opened his mouth to bark, and then, 
quite abruptly, changed his mind and 
trotted back to the house with his tail 
between his legs. , 

Will kept smiling at his own thoughts. 
For the first time since he had left 
Monroeville he felt quite cheerful. 

And now the old man was telling a 
story of himself and his life, but Will 
wasn’t listening. Within Will a cross 
current of impulses had been set up. 
He was like one standing silently in the 
hallway of a house, and listening to two 


voices talking at a distance. The voices 


came from two widely separated rooms 
of the house, and one couldn’t 
up one’s mind to which voice to listen. 

To be sure, the old man was another 


make 


He was 
That was his horn in 
the little, worn leather case on the car 
floor. And after he had reached middle 
age, and after his first wife had died, 
he had married again. He had a little 
property then, and, in a foolish moment, 
went and made it all over to his second 
wife, who was fifteen years younger than 
himself. She took the money and 
bought a large house in the factory 
district of Erie, and then she began 
taking in boarders. 


cornet player like his father. 
a horn blower. 


And there was the old man, fee 
lost, of no account in his own ho 
It just came about. One had to t! 
of the boarders. Their wants had 
be satisfied. His wife had two s: 
almost fully grown now, both of w! 
worked in a factory. 

Well, it was all right—everything 
the square. The sons paid board. Their 
wants had to be thought of, too. He 
liked blowing his cornet a while in 
the evenings before he went to bed, but 
it might disturb the others in the house 
One got rather desperate going about 
saying nothing, keeping out of the way 
He had tried getting work in a factory 
himself, but they wouldn’t have him 
His gray hairs stood in his way, and so 
one night he had just got out. He had 
gone to Cleveland, where he had hoped 
to get a job in a band, in a theater, 
let us say. Any way it hadn’t turned 
out, and now he was going back to Erie 
and to his wife. He had written, and 
she had told him to come on home. 

“They didn’t turn me down in Cleve- 
land because I’m old. My lip is no good 
any more,” he explained. His shrunken 
old lip trembled a little. 

Will kept thinking of the old woman's 
dog. In spite of himself, and when the 
old man’s lip trembled, his lip also 
trembled. 

What was the matter with him? 

He stood in the hallway of a house 
hearing two voices. Was he trying to 
close his ears to one of the voices? 
Did the second voice, the one he had 
been trying all day and all the night 
before not to hear, did that have some- 
thing to do with the end of his life in 
the Appleton house at Monroeville? 
Was the voice trying to taunt him, was 
it trying to tell him that now he was a 
thing swinging in air, that there was 
no place to put down his feet? Was 
he afraid? Of what was he afraid? He 
had wanted so much to be a man, to 
stand on his own feet. What was the 
matter with him? Was he afraid of man- 
hood? 

Will was fighting desperately now. 
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There were tears in the old man’s eyes, 
and he also began crying silently. That 
was the one thing he felt he must not do. 

(he old man talked on and on, telling 
the tale of his troubles, but Will could 
not hear his words now. The struggle 
within was becoming more and more 
definite. His mind clung to the life of 
his boyhood, to the life in the Appleton 
house, to the life in Monroeville. 

fhere was Fred, now, with just the 
triumphant look in his eyes that came 
when other boys saw him doing a man’s 
work. A whole series of pictures floated 
up before Will’s mind. He and his father 
and Fred were painting a barn. Two 
farmer boys had come along a road and 
stood looking at Fred, who was on a 
ladder, putting on paint. They shouted, 
but Fred wouldn’t answer. There was 
a certain air Fred had. He slapped on 
the paint, and then turning his head, 
spat on the ground. Tom Appleton’s 


eyes looked into Will’s eyes. There was 
a smile playing about the corners of 
the father’s eves and the son’s eyes. 


And now Tom Appleton was standing 
in the kitchen of his house, and _ his 
brushes were laid out before him. Kate 
was rubbing a brush back and forth 
over the palm of her hand. “It’s as 
soft as the cat’s back,” she was saying. 

Something gripped at Will’s throat. 
As in a dream he saw his sister Kate 
walking off along a street on a Sunday 
evening. She was with that young 
fellow who clerked in the jewelry store. 
They were going to church. Her being 
with him meant—well, it perhaps meant 
the beginning of a new home, it meant 
the end of the Appleton home. 

Will started to climb out of the seat 
beside the old man in the smoking car 
of the train. It had grown almost 
dark in the car. The old man was still 
talking, telling his tale over and over. 
“I might as well not have any home at 
all,” he was saying. Was Will about 
to begin erying aloud on a train in a 
strange place, before many strange men. 
He tried to speak, to make some com- 
monplace remark, but his mouth only 
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opened and closed like the mouth of a 
fish taken out of the water. And now 
the train had run into a train shed, and 
it was quite dark. Will's hand clutched 
convulsively into the darkness and 
alighted upon the old man’s shoulder. 

And then suddenly, the train had 
stopped, and the two stood half em- 
bracing each other. The tears were 
quite evident in Will’s eyes when a 
brakeman lighted the overhead lamps 
in the car, but the luckiest thing in the 
world had happened. The old man, 
who had seen Will's tears, thought they 
were tears of sympathy for his own 
unfortunate position in life. A look of 
gratitude came into his gray, watery 
eyes. Well, this was something new 
in life for him, too. In one of the pauses 
when he had first begun telling his tale, 
Will had said he was going to Erie to 
try to get work in some factory. Now 
as they got off the train the old man 
clung to Will’s arm. “You might as 
well come live at our house,” he said. 
A look of hope flared up in the old eyes. 
If he could bring home with him to his 
young wife a new boarder, the gloom 
of his own home-coming would be some- 
what lightened. “‘You come on. That’s 
the best thing to do. You just come 
with me to our house,” he plead, clinging 


to Will. 


Two weeks had passed and Will had, 
outwardly, and to the eyes of the peo- 
ple about him, settled into his new life 
as a factory hand at Erie, Pennsylvania. 

And then suddenly, on a Saturday 
evening, the thing happened that he 
had unconsciously been expecting and 
dreading ever since the moment when 
he climbed aboard the freight train in 
the shadow of Whaley’s Warehouse at 
Monroeville. <A letter containing great 
news had come from Kate. At the 
moment of their parting, and before he 
settled himself down out of sight in a 
corner of the empty coal car, on that 
night, he had leaned out for a last look 
at Kate. She had been standing 
silently in the shadows, but just as the 
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train was about to start, stepped to- 
ward him. <A light from a distant 
street lamp fell on her face. However, 
the face did not jump toward Will, but 
remained dimly outlined in the uncer- 
tain light. Did her lips open and close 
as though in an effort to say some- 
thing to him, or was that an effect 
produced by the distant, uncertain and 
wavering light? In the families of work- 
ing people the dramatic and vital mo- 
ments of life are passed over in silence. 
Even in the moments of death and 
birth little is said. A child is born to 
a laborer’s wife and he goes into the 
room. She is in bed with the little red 
bundle of new life beside her. The 
husband stands a moment, fumblingly, 
the bed. Neither he nor his 
wife can look directly into each other’s 
“Take yourself, ma. 
Have a good rest,”’ he says, and hurries 
out of the room. 

In the darkness by the warehouse at 
Monroeville Kate had taken two or 
three steps toward Will, and then had 
There was a little strip of 
grass between the warehouse and the 
tracks, and she stood upon it. Was 
there a more final farewell trembling on 
her lips at that moment? A kind of 
dread had swept over Will, and no 
doubt Kate had felt the same thing. 
At the moment she had become alto- 
gether the mother in the presence of 
the child, and the thing within that 
wanted utterance became submerged. 
There was a word to be said that she 
not Her form seemed to 
sway a little in the darkness, and to 
Will’s eyes she became a slender, in- 
distinct thing. had 
whispered into the darkness, and _per- 
haps her lips had formed the same 
words. QOutwardly, there had been only 
the silence, and in silence she had stood 
as the train rumbled away. 

And now, on the Saturday evening, 
Will had come home from the factory 
and had found Kate saying in the letter 
what she had been unable to say on the 
night of his departure. The factory 


beside 


eves. care of 


stopped. 


could say. 


*Good-by,” he 
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closed at five on Saturdays, and 
came home in his overalls and went 
once to his room. He had found 
letter on a little broken table unde; 
sputtering oil lamp, by the front d 
and had climbed the stairs carryin; 
inhishand. He read the letter anxiou 
waiting as for a hand to come out 
the blank wall of the room and strike 

His father was getting better. The 
deep burns that had taken such a long 
time to heal were really healing nov. 
The doctor had said the danger of in- 
fection had passed. Kate had found a 
new and soothing remedy. One took 
slippery elm and let it lie in milk until 
it became soft. This applied to the 
burns enabled Tom Appleton to sleep 
better at night. 

As for Fred, Kate and her father had 
decided he might as well go back to 
school. It was really too bad for a 
young boy to miss the chance to get an 
education, and any way there was no 
work to be had. Perhaps he could get a 
job helping in some store on Saturday 
afternoons. 

A woman from the Woman’s Relief 
Corps had had the nerve to come to 
the Appleton house and ask Kate if the 
family needed help. Well, Kate had 
managed to hold herself back, and had 
been polite, but had that woman known 
what was in her mind her ears would 
have been itching for a month. The 
idea! 

It had been fine of Will to send a 
postcard as soon as he got to Erie and 
got a job. As for his sending money 
home — of course the family would 
be glad to have anything he could 
spare, but he wasn’t to go depriving 
himself. “‘We'’ve got good credit at 
the stores. We'll get along all right,” 
Kate had said stoutly. 

And then it was she had added the 
line, had said the thing she could not 
say that night when he was leaving. 
It concerned herself and her future 
plans. “That night when you were 
going away I wanted to tell you some- 
thing, but I thought it was silly, talk- 
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‘nz foc soon.” After all though, Will 
miclit as well know she was planning 
to be married in the spring. What she 
wanted was for Fred to come and live 
with her and her husband. He could 
keep on going to school, and perhaps 
they could manage so that he could go 
to college. Some one in the family 
ought to have a decent education. Now 
that Will had made his start in life, 
there Was no point in waiting longer 
before making her own. 

Will sat in his tiny room at the top 
of the huge frame house, owned now 
hy the wife of the old cornet player of 
the train, and held the letter in his hand. 
The room was on the third floor under 
the roof in a wing of the house, and 
beside it was another small room oc- 
cupied by the old man himself. Will 
had taken the room because it was 
to be had at a low price. He could 
manage the room and his meals, get 
his washing done, send three dollars a 
week to Kate, and still have left a 
dollar a week to spend. One could get 
a little tobacco, and now and then see 
a movie. 


“Ug ”? 
gl 
gh! 


Will’s lips made a little 
grunting noise as he read Kate’s words. 
He was sitting in a chair in his oily 
overalls, and where his fingers gripped 
the white sheets of the letter there was 


a little oily smudge. Also his hand 
trembled a little. He got up, poured 
water out of a pitcher into a white bowl, 
and began washing his face and hands. 

When he had partly dressed a visitor 
came to the door. There was the 
shuffling sound of weary feet along a 
hallway, and the cornet player put his 
head timidly in at the door. The dog- 
like, appealing look Will had noted on 
the train was still in his eyes. Now he 
was planning something, a kind of 
gentle revolt against his wife’s power in 
the house, and he wanted Will’s moral 
support. 

For a week he had been coming to 
Will’s room every evening. There were 
two things he wanted. In the evenings 
sometimes, as he sat in his room, he 
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wanted to blow upon his cornet, and 
he wanted a little money to jingle in 
his pockets. 

There was a sense in which Will, the 
newcomer in the house, was his property, 
did not belong to his wife. Often in 
the evenings he had talked to the weary 
sleepy young workman, until Will’s eyes 
had closed, and he snored gently. The 
old man sat on the one chair in the 
room, and Will sat on the edge of the 
bed. Old lips told the tale of a lost 
youth, boasted a little. When Will’s 
body had slumped down upon the bed, 
the old man got to his feet and moved 
with catlike steps about the room. One 
mustn’t raise the voice too loudly after 
all. Had Will gone to sleep? The cornet 
player threw his shoulders back. Bold 
words came in a half whisper from his 
lips. To tell the truth, he had been a 
fool about the money he had made 
over to his wife. If his wife had taken 
advantage of him it wasn’t her fault. 
For his present position in life he had 
no one to blame but himself. What 
from the very beginning he had most 
lacked was boldness. It was a man’s 
duty to be a man. For a long time he 
had been thinking—well, the boarding 
house no doubt made a profit, and he 
should have his share. His wife was 
a good girl all right, but when one came 
right down to it, all women seemed to 
lack a sense of a man’s position in life. 

“T'll have to speak to her. Yes 
sir’ee, I’m going to speak to her. I may 
have to be a little harsh. It’s my money 
runs this house, and I want my share 
of the profits. No foolishness now. 
Shell out, I tell you,” the old man 
whispered, peering out of the corners 
of his blue, watery eyes at the sleeping 
form of the young man on the bed. 

And now again the old man stood 
at the door of the room looking anx- 
iously in. <A_ bell called insistently, 
announcing that the evening meal was 
ready to be served, and they went 
below, Will leading the way. At a long 
table in the dining room several men 
had already gathered, and there was 
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the sound of more footsteps on the 
stairs. 

Two long rows of young workmen 
eating silently. Saturday night and two 
long rows of young workmen eating in 
silence. 

After the eating, and on this night 
there would be swift flight of all these 
young men down into the town, down 
into the lighted parts of the town. 

Will sat at his place gripping the sides 
of his chair. 

There were things men did on Satur- 
day nights. Work was at an end for 
the week. Money jingled in pockets. 
Young workmen ate in silence and 
hurried away, one by one, down into 
the town. 

Will’s sister Kate was going to be 
married in the spring. Her walking 
about with the young clerk from the 
jewelry store in the streets of Monroe- 
ville, Ohio, had come to something. 

Young workmen employed in factories 
in Erie, Pennsylvania, dressed themselves 
in their best clothes and walked about 
in the lighted streets of Erie on Saturday 
evenings. ‘They went into parks. Some 
stood talking to girls. Others walked 
with girls through the streets, and there 
were still others who went into saloons 
and had drinks. Men stood talking 
together at a bar. “Dang that foreman 
of mine! I'll bust him in the jaw if he 
gives me any of his lip.” 

There was a young man from Monroe- 
ville, Ohio, sitting at a table in a board- 
ing house at Erie, Pennsylvania, and 
before him on a plate was a great pile 
of meat and potatoes. The room was 
not very well lighted. It was dark and 
gloomy, and there were black streaks 
on the gray wall paper. Shadows played 
on the walls. On all sides of the young 
man sat other young men, 
lently, hurriedly. 

Will got abruptly up from the table 
and started for the door that led into 
the street. The others paid no attention 
to him. If he did not want to eat his 
meat and potatoes, it made no differ- 
ence to them. The mistress of the 


ating si- 
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house, the wife of the old cornet p! 
waited on table when the men at: 
now she had gone away into the kit 
She was a silent, grim-looking wo 
dressed always in a black dress. 

To the others in the room, ex ept 
only the old cornet player, Will’s going 
or staying meant nothing at all. He 
was another young workman. At sich 
places young workmen are always going 
and coming. 

A man with broad shoulders and 
black moustache, a little older thay 
most of the others, did glance up from 
his business of eating. He nudged his 
neighbor, and then made a jerky move- 
ment with his thumb over his shoulder. 
“The new guy has hooked up quickly, 
eh?” he said, smiling. “He can’t even 
wait to eat. He’s got an early date 
some skirt waiting for him.” 

At his place opposite where Will had 
been seated, the cornet player saw Will 
go, and his eyes followed, filled with 
alarm. He had counted on an evening 
of talk, of speaking to Will about his 
youth, boasting a little in his gentle, 
hesitating way. Now Will had reached 
the door that led to the street, and in 
the old man’s eyes tears began to 
gather. Again his lip trembled. Tears 
were always gathering in the man’s eyes, 
and his lips trembled at the slightest 
provocation. It was no wonder he could 
no longer blow a cornet in a band. 

And now Will was outside the house 
in the darkness, and for the cornet 
player the evening was spoiled, and the 
house a deserted, empty place. He had 
intended being very plain in his evening's 
talk with Will, and wanted particularly 
to speak of a new attitude he hoped to 
assume toward his wife in the matter 
of money. Talking the whole matter 
out with Will would give him new 
courage, make him bolder. If his money 
had bought the house that was now a 
boarding house, he should have some 
share in its profits. There must be 
profits. Why run a boarding house 
without profits? The woman he had 
married was no fool. 
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Even though a man were old he 
needed a little money in his pockets. 
An old man like himself had a friend, 

nung fellow. Now and then he 
ted to be able to say to his friend, 
“Come on, friend, let’s have a glass of 
heer. I know a good place. Let’s have 


a wlass of beer and go to the movies. 


This is on me.” 

The old man could not eat his meat 
and potatoes. For a time he stared 
over the heads of the others, and then 
got up to go to his room. His wife 
followed into the little hallway at the 
foot of the stairs. “*What’s the matter, 
dear? Are you sick?” she asked. 

“No,” he answered, “I just didn’t 
want any supper.” He did not look 
at her, but tramped slowly and heavily 
up the stairs. 

Will was walking hurriedly through 
streets, but did not go down into the 
brightly lighted section of Erie. The 
boarding house stood on a factory street, 
and turning northward, he crossed several 
railroad tracks and went toward the 
docks, along the shore of Lake Erie. 
There was something to be settled with 
himself, something to be faced. Could 
he manage the matter? 

He walked along hurriedly at first, 
and then more slowly. It was getting 
into late October now, and there was a 
sharpness like frost in the air. The 
spaces between street lamps were long 
and he plunged in and out of areas of 
darkness. Why was it that everything 
about him seemed suddenly strange and 
unreal? He had forgotten to bring his 
overcoat from Monroeville, and would 
have to write Kate to send it. 

Now he had almost reached the docks. 
Not only the night but his own body, 
the pavements under his feet, and the 
stars far away in the sky—even the solid 
factory buildings he was now passing, 
seemed strange and unreal. It was 
almost as though one could thrust out 
an arm and push a hand through the 
walls, as one might push his hand into a 
fog or a cloud of smoke. All the people 
Will passed seemed strange, and acted 


in a strange way. Dark figures surged 
toward him out of the darkness. By a 
factory wall there was a man standing 
perfectly still, motionless. There was 
something almost unbelievable about 
the actions of such men, and the strange- 
ness of such hours as the ones through 
which he was now passing. He walked 
withing a few inches of the motionless 
man. Was it a man or a shadow on the 
wall? The life Will was now to lead, 
alone, had become a strange, a vast, 
terrifying thing. Perhaps all life was 
like that, a vastness and emptiness. 

He came out into a place where ships 
were made fast to a dock, and stood for 
a time facing the high, wal!-like side of a 
It looked dark and deserted. 
When he turned his head he became 
aware of a man and woman passing 
along a roadway. Their feet made 
no sound in the thick dust, and he 
could not see or hear them, but knew 
they there. Some part of a 
woman’s dress, something white, flashed 
faintly into view. The man’s figure was 
a dark mass against the dark mass of 
the night. “Oh, come on. Don’t be 
afraid,” the man whispered hoarsely. 
“There won’t anything happen to you.” 

“Do shut up,” a woman’s 
answered, and there was a quick out- 
burst of laughter. The figures fluttered 
away. “You don’t know what you are 
talking about,” the woman’s voice said. 

Now that he had got Kate’s letter, 
Will was no longer a boy. A boy is, 
quite naturally, and without his having 
anything to do with the matter, con- 
nected with something, and now that 
connection had been cut. He had been 
pushed out of the nest and that fact, the 
pushing of himself off the nest’s rim, 
was something accomplished. The diffi- 
culty was that while he was no longer a 
boy, he had not yet become a man. He 
was a thing swinging in space. There 
was no place to put down his feet. 

He stood in the darkness under the 
shadow of the ship making queer little 
wriggling motions with his shoulders, 
that had become now almost the 
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shoulders of a man. No need now to 
think of evenings at the Appleton house 
with Kate and Fred standing about, 
and his father, Tom Appleton, spread- 
ing paint brushes on the kitchen table, 
no need of thinking of the sound of 
Kate’s feet going up a stairway of the 
Appleton house late at night when she 
had been out walking with her clerk. 
What was the good of trying to amuse 
oneself by thinking of a shepherd dog 
in an Ohio town, a dog made ridiculous 
by the trembling hand of a timid old 
woman? 

One stood face to face with manhood 
now—one stood alone. If only one 
could get one’s feet down upon some- 
thing, could get over this feeling of 
falling through space, through a vast 
emptiness. 

Manhood. The word had a queer 
sound in the head. What did it mean? 

Will tried to think of himself as a man, 
doing a man’s work in a factory. There 
was nothing in the factory where he was 
now employed upon which he could 
put down his feet. All day he stood 
at a machine and bored holes in pieces 
of iron. A boy brought to him the little, 
short, meaningless pieces of iron in a 
boxlike truck. One by one he picked 
them up and placed them under the 
point of a drill. He pulled a lever and 
the drill came down and bit into the 
piece of iron. A little, smokelike vapor 
arose, and he squirted oil on the spot 
where the drill was working. Then 
the lever was thrown up again. The 
hole was drilled and now the meaning- 
less piece of iron was thrown into 
another boxlike truck. It had nothing 
to do with him. He had nothing to do 
with it. 

At the noon hour in the factory one 
moved about a bit, stepped outside 
the factory door to stand for a moment 
in the sun. Inside, men were sitting 
along benches eating lunches out of din- 
ner pails. Some had washed their hands, 
others had not bothered about such 
trivial matters. They were eating in 
silence. A tall man spat on the floor 
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and then drew his foot across the s)ot. 
Nights came and one went home { 
the factory to eat, sitting with ot|ier 
silent men, and later a boastful old 
man came into one’s room to talk 
One lay on one’s bed and tried to listen, 
but presently fell asleep. Men were 
like the pieces of iron in which holes 
had been bored. One pitched them 
aside into a boxlike truck. One had 
nothing really to do with oneself. Life 
became a procession of days. Perhaps 
all life was just like that—a procession 
of days. 

Manhood. 

Did one go out of one place and into 
another? Were youth and manhood two 
houses in which one lived during dif- 
ferent periods in life? It was evident 
something of importance must be about 
to happen to his sister Kate. — First, 
she had been a young woman, having 
two brothers and a father living with 
her in a house at Monroeville, Ohio. 

And then a day was to come when 
she became something else. She mar- 
ried and went to live in another house. 
She had a husband. Perhaps children 
would be born to her. It was evident 
Kate had got hold of something, that 
her hands had reached out and _ had 
grasped something definite. Kate had 
swung herself off the rim of the home 
nest, and, right away her feet had 
landed on another limb of the tree of 
life. Womanhood. 

As he stood in the darkness something 
caught at Will’s throat. He was fight- 
ing again. What was he fighting? <A 
fellow like himself did not move out of 
one house and into another. There was 
a house in which one lived, and then, 
suddenly and unexpectedly it fell apart. 
One stood on the rim of the nest and 
looked about, and a hand reached out 
from the warmth of the nest and pushed 
one off into space. There was no place 
for a fellow to put down his feet. He 
was one swinging in space. 

What—a great fellow nearly six feet 
tall now, and crying in the darkness, 
in the shadow of a ship, like a child! 
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He walked, filled with determination, 
out of the darkness, along many streets, 
and came into a street of houses. He 
passed a store where groceries were sold, 
and looking in saw, by a clock on the 
wall, that it was already ten o’clock. 
Two drunken men came out at the 
door of a house and stood on a little 
porch. One of them clung to a railing 
about the porch, and the other pulled 
athisarm. “Let mealone. It’s settled. 
I want you to let me alone,” grumbled 
the man clinging to the railing. 

Will went to his boarding house and 
climbed the stairs wearily. The devil! 
One might face anything if one but 
knew what was to be faced. 

He lighted a light and sat down in his 
room on the edge of the bed, and the 
old cornet player pounced upon him, 
pounced like a little animal lying under 
a bush along a path in a forest and wait- 
ing for food. He came into Will’s room 
carrying his cornet, and there was an 
almost bold look in his eyes. He stood 
firmly on his legs in the center of the 
room. “I’m going to play it. I don’t 
care what she says, I’m going to play 
it,”” he declared. 

He put the cornet to his lips and blew 
two or three notes, softhy. Even Will, 
sitting so close, could barely hear. 
The old man’s eyes wavered. “My 
lip’s no good,” he said. He thrust the 
cornet at Will. “‘ You blow it,” he said. 
Will sat on the edge of the bed and 
smiled. There was a notion floating in 
his mind. Was there something, a 
thought in which one could find comfort. 
There was now, before him, standing 
before him in the room, a man who 
was after all not a man. He was a 
child as Will was, had always been such 
a child, would always be such a child. 
One need not be too afraid. Children 
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were all about everywhere. If one were 
a child and lost in a vast, empty space, 
one could at least talk to some other 
child. One could have conversations, 
understand perhaps something of the 
eternal childishness of oneself and 
others. 

Will’s thoughts were not very definite. 
He only felt suddenly warm and com- 
fortable in the little room at the top of 
the boarding house. Now the man was 
again explaining himself. He wanted 
to assert his manhood. “I stay up 
here,” he said, “and don’t go down 
there to sleep in the room with my wife 
because I don’t want to. That’s the 
only reason. She has the asthma, but 
don’t tell anyone. Women hate to have 
anyone told. She isn’t so bad. I can 
do what I please.” 

He kept urging Will to put the cornet 
to his lips and blow. There was in him 
an intense eagerness. “You can’t really 
make any music—you don’t know how. 
But that don’t make any difference,” 
he said. “The thing to do is to make a 
noise, make a deuce of a racket, blow 
like the devil.” 

Again Will felt like crying, but the 
sense of vastness and loneliness that 
had been in him since he got aboard 
the train that night at Monroeville had 
gone. “Well, I can’t go on forever 
being a baby. Kate has a right to get 
married,” he thought, putting the cornet 
to his lips. He blew two or three notes 
softly. 

“No, I tell you, no. That isn’t the 
way. Blow on it. Don’t be afraid. 
I tell you I want you to do it. Make a 
deuce of a racket. I tell you what, I 
own this house. We don’t need to be 
afraid. We can do what we please. 
Go ahead. Make a deuce of a racket,” 
the old man kept pleading. 
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STUDIES IN THE PLAYS AND FILMS OF YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY 


BY STEPHEN LEACOCK 


I. “CAST UP BY THE SEA” 


(As thrown up for 30 cents about the year 1880— A Sea-coast Melodrama) 


ACT I 

VERYBODY who has reached or 
passed middle age looks back with 
affection to that splendid old melodrama 
‘Cast up by the Sea.” Perhaps it wasn’t 
called exactly that. It may have been 
named “Called back from the Dead,” or 
“Broken up by the Wind,” or “ Buried 
Alive in the Snow,” or anything of the 
sort. In fact, I believe it was played 
under about forty different names in 
fifty different forms. But it was always 
the same good old melodrama of the 
New England coast, with the farmhouse 
and the yellow fields running down to the 
sea, and the lighthouse right at the end 
of the farm with the rocks and the sea 

beyond, looking for trouble. 

Before the cinematograph had addled 
the human brain, and the radio broad- 
cast had disintegrated the human mind, 
you could go and see “Cast up by the 
Sea” any Saturday afternoon in any 
great American city for thirty cents; 
you got a thrill from it that lasted thirty 
years. For thirty cents you had an 
orchestra chair on the ground floor, 
where you could sit and eat peanuts and 
study the program till the play began. 
After it had begun you couldn’t eat any 
more; you were too excited. 

The first thing everybody used to do 
in studying the program was to see how 
many years elapsed between the acts; 
because in those days everybody used to 
find it wiser to go between the acts—for 
air. And the more years that elapsed and 
the more acts there were, the more air 
they could get. Some of the plays used 
to have ten acts and the people got out 


nine times. Nowadays thisisall changed, 
People talk now of the unity of the 
drama, and in some of the plays to-day 
there is a deliberate announcement on 
the program that reads “Between Acts 
II and III the curtain will be merely 
lowered and raised again.”” We wouldn’t 
ha-re stood for that in 1880. We needed 
our two years between the acts. We had 
a use for it. 

As I say, it was necessary to study the 
program. Nobody had yet invented that 
system of marking the characters “in the 
order of their appearance.” You had to 
try to learn up the whole lot before the 
play began. You couldn’t really. But 
you began conscientiously enough. 
Hiram Haycroft, a farmer, Martha, his 
wife, Hope, their daughter, Phoebe, a girl 
help, Zeke, a hired man, Rube, also a 
hired man; and by that time you had 
forgotten the farmer’s own name and 
looked back for it when just then— 

Up went the curtain with a long 
stately roll—two men at the side hoist- 
ing it, and there you were looking at the 
farmstead by the sea. 

Notice how quick and easy and attrac- 
tive that old-fashioned beginning was. 
One minute you were eating peanuts and 
studying the program and the next 
minute the play had begun. There was 
none of that agonizing stuff that pre- 
cedes the moving pictures of to-day: 
No Authorized by the Board of Censors of 
the State of New York. The world (in- 
cluding New York State) was so good in 
1880 that it had never heard of a censor. 
Nor was there any announcement of 
something else all together, heralded as A 
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(reat Big Compelling Life-drama—Nect 
Week. 

If the moving-picture people could 
have been in control (forty years before 
their time), they would have announced 
the farm-and-lighthouse play with a 
written panegyric on what they were 
going to show—“‘a gripping heart-drama 
in which the foam of the sea and the 
eerie of the spindrift carry to the heart 
a tale of true love battled by the wind, 
next Thursday.” 

But if they had worked that stuff on 
an audience of 1880 it would have gone 
out and taken another drink, and never 
come back until next Thursday. 

So the play began at once. There was 
the farmhouse, or at least the porch and 
door, at the right-hand side of the stage, 
all bathed in sunlight (yellow gas) and 
the grass plot and the road in the center, 
and the yellow wheat (quite a little 
hunch of it) at the left, and the fields 
reaching back till they hit the painted 
curtain with the lighthouse and the rocks 
and the sea. 


Everybody who looked at that painted 
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curtain and saw that lighthouse knew 
that it wasn’t there for nothing. There'd 
be something doing from that all right, 
and when they looked back at the pro- 
gram and saw that Act IV was marked 
In the Lighthouse Tower— Midnight, they 
got this kind of a thrill that you can 
never get by a mere announcement that 
there is going to be a “gripping heart 
drama next Tu. Thurs. and Sat.” 

Surely enough there would be some- 
thing doing with that lighthouse. Either 
the heroine thrown off it, or the hero 
thrown over it—anyway, something 
good. 

But for the moment all is peace and 
sunlight on the seashore farm. There is 
no one on the stage but two men on the 
left, evidently Zeke and Rube, the hired 
men. They’ve got scythes and they are 
cutting the little patch of wheat over at 
the edge of the stage. Just imagine it! 
Real wheat, they’re actually cutting it. 
Upon my word those stage effects of 1880 
were simply wonderful. I do wish that 
“Doug” Fairbanks and those fellows 
who work so hard to give us thrills could 
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realize what we used to get in 1880 by 
seeing Zeke and Rube cutting real wheat 
on the left-hand side of the stage. 

Then they speak. You can’t really 
hear what they say but it sounds like 
this: 

Zeke says, “I swan b’gosh heck b’gosh 
gum yak! yak!” 

And Rube answers, “ Heck gosh b’gum 
yes, yak! yak!” 

And they both laugh. 

These words probably have a meaning 
but you don’t need it. The people are 
still moving into their seats and this is 
just the opening of the play. It’s a mere 
symbol. It stands for New England dia- 
lect, farm life, and honesty of character. 

Presently Rube gets articulate. He 
quits reaping and he says: 

‘So Miss Hope’ll be coming back this 
morning.” 

“Yes, sir, that she will. A whole year 
now it'll be that she’s been to boarding 
school.” 

And Rube says: 

“Yep, a whole year come Gurdlemas.’ 

Rube and Zeke have a calendar all 
their own. 

“She'll be a growd up lady now all 
right.” 

“Yes, sir, and as purty as a pitcher, 
I'll be bound, by heck.” 

They whet their scythes with a clang, 
and out comes Martha, the farmer’s 
wife, and Phoebe the help from the 
porch on the right. With them comes a 
Freckled Boy, evidently the younger son 
of the farm family. This Freckled Boy 
is in all the melodramas. It is his busi- 
ness to get his ears boxed, mislay the 
will, lose the mortgage, forget to post the 
letters and otherwise mix up the plot. 

“Do you see the buggy yet, Rube? 
Can you see them coming yet, Zeke?” 

Zeke and Rube hop about making 
gestures of looking down the road, their 
hands up over their eyes. 

““Not yet, Missus, but they’ll be along 
right soon now.” 

“There they are,”’ calls Phoebe, “‘com- 
ing along down in the hollow.” 

There is great excitement at once. 


> 
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Martha cries “Land’s sake! if it ain’ 
Hope all right,” and boxes the Freckle 
Boy’s ears. The others run to and fro, 
saying “‘Here they come!”’ so as to get 
the audience worked up with excitement, 
at the height of which there comes the 
actual clatter of the horse’s heofs and 
the next moment a horse and buggy, a 
real horse and buggy, drives on to the 
stage. That clattering horse coming on 
to the stage was always one of the great 
effects in 1880—a real horse with real 
harness and with added anxiety for fear 
that the horse would misbehave himself 
when he came on. 

The buggy stops with a lot of shouting 
of ““Whoa there,” intended to keep the 
horse lively. If they didn’t shout at it, 
this stage horse was apt to subside into 
a passive melancholy not suited for the 
drama. 

So here is the farmer sitting in the 
buggy in a suit of store clothes and a 
black slouch hat, and beside him is Hope 
his daughter, just home from boarding 
school. How sweet and fresh she looks 
in her New England sun-hat with the 
flowers in it! I don’t know what they 
did to the girls in the boarding schools of 
1880—some line of Algebra perhaps— 
to make them look so fresh. There are 
none like them now. 

Hope leaps out in one spring and 
kisses her mother in one bound and she 
cries “‘ Well mother! Well Phoebe! Why 
Zeke! Why Rube!” They all circulate 
and hop and dance about saying “‘ Well, 
Miss Hope. Well, I never.” And all the 
while there’s the sunshine in the yellow 
fields and the red hollyhocks beside the 
porch, and light and happiness every- 
where. 

You’d think, would you not, that that 
Old Homestead represented the higli- 
water mark of happiness? And so it does. 
But wait a bit. Before long they’ll start 
trouble enough. All the audience know 
in advance that that farm will be mort- 
gaged and the farmer ruined and Hope 
driven from home—oh, there’s lots of 
trouble coming. Trouble was the proper 
business of the melodrama. So presently 
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they all get through their congratula- 
tions and Hope has embraced everybody, 
and the farmer’s wife has got off two 
jokes about the size of Boston, and then 
the Freckled Boy wants to take Hope 
away to see the brindle cow, and they all 
fade away off the stage except the farmer 
and his wife. 

And right away the whole tone of the 
play changes, just like that! 

The farmer stands alone with his wife. 
And Martha comes over to him and puts 
her hand timidly on his shoulder. The 
joy has gone out of her face. 

“Hiram,” she says, “ Lawyer Ellwood’s 
agent was here this morning.” 

The farmer fairly humps into his 
shoulders with anger. 

y,” he snarls. 

“And Hiram, Lawyer Ellwood wants 
his money.” 

“Ay! he wants his money, 
Curse him!” 

The farmer’s fist is clenched and there’s 
a scowl on his face. 

“He says, Hiram, that it’s got to be 
paid to-morrow. Oh, Hiram, we can’t 
never pay it.” 

Martha puts her apron up to her face 
and sobs. 

The farmer turns and shakes his 
clenched fist at the scenery away off to 
the left. 

“Curse him!” he rages, “Ay, curse 
him. This three years he has thrown 
a blight across our life.” 

“You was friends oncet, Hiram,” 
Martha sobs again, “‘years ago before he 
went to the city, you was friends.” 

“Friends!” raves the farmer, “a fine 
friend! drawing me on with his schemes 
of money and profit!‘To make your 
fortune,’ he said—a fine fortune—Ruin, 
ruin it meant—till I had signed this and 
signed that, till it was all mortgaged 
away and till he held me, as he thought, 
in the hollow of his hand. Martha, if 
that man stood before me now, by the 
God that lives, I could choke him with 
these hands.” 

Hiram makes a gesture so terrible and 
yet so passionate that the one hope of the 
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audience in the top gallery is that Lawyer 
Ellwood will happen along right now and 
get choked. 

Martha tries to dry her eyes. 

“Nay, Hiram, you mustn’t talk like 
that. Those are evil thoughts. It is 
God’s will, Hiram, and it must be right. 
But we can’t never pay.” 

“Not pay,” shouts Hiram, “who says 
I can’t pay? I can pay and when that 
man comes to-morrow I can throw the 
money in his face. Look, Martha, there 
it is!” 

Hiram Haycroft draws a great eels 
from his pocket and slaps it down on the 
palm of his hand. 

“Two thousand dollars, every cent of 
his accursed debt. Martha, it will mean 
poverty and hard times for us where all 
was plenty, but thank God, it can be 
paid.” 

“Why, Hiram!” 

“T’ve raised it, Martha. I’ve sold the 
stock, I’ve parted with this and I’ve 
pledged that—everything but the roof 
above our heads is sold or pledged. But 
his accursed mortgage can be paid.” 

“Oh, Hiram!” 

“Tt will mean hard times again, hard 
and bitter times.” 

“T don’t mind that, Hiram,” and 
Martha puts her hands up to her hus- 
band’s neck—‘we’ve borne it together 
before and we can bear it together again 

_— But oh, Hiram, if only our boy 
Jack had been spared to us, I could have 
borne it so easily then.” 

Martha begins to cry. 

“There, there, Martha,” 


says the 
Farmer, “you mustn’t lay it so to heart. 
The sea has taken him, mother, as it has 


taken many a brave lad before him—” 

“The sea, the sea . . groans 
Martha, “‘I see it there so bright and 
calm in the sunlight. But will it give me 
back my boy? Three years this day, 
Hiram, since he left us. I can feel his 
good-by kiss still upon my cheek. And 
since then, no word, never a word.” 

Hiram draws his wife to him to com- 
fort her. 

**Come, mother, come into the house, 
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we mustn’t show sad faces for Hope’s 
homecoming. We've invited our neigh- 
bors in for supper this evening. We must 
go and see to it. Come.” 

They go in through the wooden porch 
under the flowers on the right, leaving 
the audience, sad and disturbed. That 
infernal lawyer! But they were all alike 
in 1880. Show them a sunlit farm and 
a happy family and they’d clap a mort- 
gage on it at sight. And to think that 
Farmer Haycroft and his wife had lost 
their only son at sea!—That calm blue 
sea in the back curtain with the sunlight 
on it! 

In fact, the play is getting too sad, so 
it has to be relieved, and Rube and 
Phoebe are brought on to the stage again 
and go through one of those rural love 
scenes that were used to ease the strain 
of the melodrama. Rube shambles over 


to her in a sheepish way, evidently pro- 
posing to kiss her, and says: 

“Ain’t you got nothing for me this 
morning, Phoebe?’ 


And Phoebe says: 

“Go along, you big thing, I’ve got that 
for you,” and swats him over the face 
with a thistle. The audience roar with 
laughter, the strain is removed, and 
they’re ready to get on with the play 
when Phoebe disappears with Rube in 
pursuit. 

“Why, mother’’—it is Hope calling 
““where are you, mother?” 

“I’m here, daughter,” says Martha, 
reappearing out of the porch. 

“IT was looking for you all over, 
mother,”’ says Hope, coming to her 
coyly, “I have been wanting so much to 
talk to you all by ourselves.” 

“Ah! And I think I can guess some- 
thing of what that’s about.”” Martha has 
taken Hope’s hand in hers and is patting 
it and Hope is looking at the ground and 
swinging herself about on one heel in a 
way that in a New England play always 
symbolized the approach of love. 

“And now, Hope, tell me all about it,” 
says the farmer's wife. 

“You remember, mother, that I wrote 
and told you that [had a secret... .” 
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“ 


Yes, dearie, a great secret you said.” 

“A secret that I didn’t want to put on 
paper, and didn’t want to tell to any- 
body till I could tell it to you first, 
mother dear.” 

Hope has snuggled up close to her 
mother, whois patting her on the shoulder 
and repeating, “Ay, lass, a great secret, 
and I'll be bound I can guess a little of 
what it is—I suppose it means that there 
is some one—that my little girl. . . 

She whispers into Hope’s ear. 

“Oh, mother,” Hope goes on, “it’s 
even greater than that. Look, mother, 
see what’s in my hand.” 

Hope holds out her hand, her face 
downcast, and not only her mother, but 
even the girls in the gallery, can see the 
plain gold ring that’s on her finger. The 
men in the audience don’t get it, but the 
girls and women explain to them what 
it is. 

“Why, Hope darling,” says Martha, 
all in a tremble, “what does it mean?” 

“Why, mother, it means—it means” 
—Hope takes a flying leap into her 
mother’s arms—“‘it means, mother, that 
I’m married.” 

“Married!” 

“Yes, married, mother, last Saturday 
in Boston at eleven o’clock in the 
morning.” 

‘Married, my little girl married!” 

Martha has to be terribly astonished 
so as to keep the audience in the same 
frame of mind: not at Hope being 
married the very day she left her finish- 
ing school. That was nothing. That was 
a favorite way of getting married in 
1880, but at the fact that she hadn’t told 
her mother about it. So Martha keeps 
repeating, “‘Married! My little girl 
married.” 

“Tt was all in such a hurry, mother— 
I couldn’t tell you. It all came so 
sudden.” 

Hope is half crying, half smiling. 

“But I shouldn’t cry, mother, because 
really I’m so happy.” 

“That’s right, darling, and now tell 
me all about it.” 

“We were married in Boston last 
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Saturday, mother. And, oh, I did so 
want you to be there only it couldn’t be. 
It was all in such a hurry—because Ned 
was offered a new ship—just think, 
mother, captain of a ship at twenty-one!” 

“Not a sailor, dearie,” says Martha 
Haycroft in evident agitation, “don’t 
tell me that your man is a sailor.” 

“Why, yes, mother, Ned’s been at sea 
ever since he was fifteen.” 

“The sea, the sea,” groans the farmer’s 
wife. “‘I see it lying there in the sunlight. 
I hear it roaring in the winter wind. 
When will it give me back my boy?” 

‘Mother, you mustn’t cry. It was 
years ago and it was God’s will, and, 
mother, Ned will only be at sea a little 
while longer now—just this one voyage 
in his new ship, and listen, mother, Ned’s 
new ship (it’s a schooner, mother, and 
it’s Ned’s father who owns it and it’s 
called the Good Hope after me) will be 
off the point here this evening, and if 
Ned can manage it, he’ll come ashore and 
see us all, and his father—though I’ve 
never seen him—will be with Ned. And 
Ned is to settle down and be a farmer, 
mother, on a farm beside the sea. His 
father is a rich lawyer in Boston, mother, 
and Ned says that his father has a 
mortgage on a farm right on the seashore 
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just like this, and after this one voyage 


“A lawyer, a rich lawyer!” 

“Yes, mother, a rich lawyer in Boston, 
but he once lived in the country, near 
here I think, years ago.” 

““His name? What name?” 

“Ellwood, mother. Lawyer Ephraim 
Ellwood.” 

Martha breaks from her daughter in 
alarm. 

*“No, no, not that, don’t say it’s that 
name. Hope, it couldn’t be, it can’t 
be.” 

And at that moment the farmer Hiram 
Haycroft steps onto the stage. 

**Why, mother! why, Hope! What’s— 
what’s all this?” 

Hope (tearfully)—“I don’t know 
father; I only began to tell mother a 
secret. - 

“Yes, daughter.” 

“That I—that we—that I am married, 
father.” 

“Married, my little girl, married! 
That don’t seem possible. But what’s 
all this ado about, mother, and. who’s 
the lucky man that’s gone and taken my 
little girl?” 

Hiram comes over affectionately and 
takes Hope’s two hands. 
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“Only yesterday, it seems,” he says, 
“that I held you on my knees, little gal, 
and now to be married!” 

All the audience waits in a luxury of 
expectation. They know that the farmer 
is going to get an awful jolt. 

Then he gets it. 

“He is the son of a rich Boston lawyer, 
father, who has a mortgage on a farm 

The farmer has dropped Hope’s hands, 
his face is darkening. 

“And Ned is to have the farm—Ned 
Ellwood is his name, father, see it here” — 
Hope timidly takes out a paper from her 
dress—‘“‘here on my marriage certificate.” 

But the farmer doesn’t hear her. He 
stands a moment, his fists clenched, then 
bursts into wild rage. 

“Ellwood, Lawyer Ellwood. My 
daughter marry a son of that man! By 
the living God, Hope, sooner than see 
you married to a son of his, I'd see you 
lying fathoms deep under the sea beside 
my son. God hears me say it, and may 
God so order it.” 

And as Hiram Haycroft stands, with 
this fateful invocation on his lips, the 
Freckled Boy runs on the stage and says: 
“Say, Hope, ain’t you never coming 
to see that brindle cow?” 

And with that the curtain slowly falls 
and Act [ is over. 


No wonder that as the curtain falls 
there’s a terrible feeling of sadness and 
apprehension all over the audience. No 
wonder that even before the curtain has 
reached the floor a great many of the 
men in that 1880 audience have risen 
and are walking up the aisles to get out 
of the theater! They can’t stand the 
strain of it—the thought of this beautiful 
old New England homestead all brought 
to sorrow and tragedy like this. 

It’s too much for them. They must 
have air. They’ve gone to look for it 
outside. Even though the playbill says 
that only ten hours elapse between Acts 
I and II (pretty rapid work for 1880), 
they are taking a chance on it. 

So the able-bodied men in the audience 
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go out, leaving behind only the young, 
the infirm, and the women (women never 
took anything to drink, anyway, before 
prohibition). There is a great sadness 
over the audience now because they 
know by experience that, once the old 
homestead starts going to pieces like 
this, things will go from bad to worse, 
Even the fact that the orchestra is now 
playing “In the Gloaming, Oh, My 
Darling” doesn’t help things much. 

So presently the men come back and 
the orchestra is stopped and the gas cut 
down and the curtain is hauled away up 
to the roof and it’s— 


ACT II 

Same Evening. 

The Kitchen of the Haycroft Farm. 

“You'll find us plain folks, sir, just 
plain folks. But if it'll please you to take 
what plain folks can offer, you’re heartily 
welcome. Now then, Phoebe girl, a 
chair here forthe gentleman. Put another 
stick in the stove, Rube, it’s a cold night 
in this autumn wind.” 

The stranger, in a strange voice, “Ay, 
it’s a cold night.” 

The scene is in the farm kitchen, one 
of those big old farm kitchens of 1880 
that filled the whole stage. There was a 
cooking stove—about ten feet by six off 
to the right side, and in the center stage, 
a fireplace with a mantel off at one side, 
and doors and windows—in fact, all the 
things that will be needed in the act, not 
forgetting a shotgun hanging ominously 
on two hooks. At the back is a big table 
all laid out for about a dozen guests, 
with Phoebe all done up in her best things 
fussing round laying dishes. Martha 
Haycroft, also in her best things (black 
satin with a sort of crispness to it), is 
cooking at the stove. Putting the farm 
people in their best clothes was always 
supposed to imply a comic touch. Rube 
has on clothes like a congressman’s, only 
lower in the coat tails and higher in the 
collar. 

This, of course, is the supper that 
the farmer spoke of when he said they'd 
call in the neighbors. 
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Only for the moment all the eyes of the 
audience are turned on the stranger. He 
has a crop of straight white hair (a wig 
evidently) and a white beard—false of 
course—and he walks partly bent and 
with a stick, and he looks all about him, 
all round the room with such a queer 
look, as if he recognized it. 

All the audience feel instinctively that 
that stranger is disguised. Indeed, in 
this sort of play there always had to be 
somebody who turned out to be some one 
else. 

“A raw night, sir,” repeats the farmer; 
“there’s an evil howl in the wind; I 
reckon there’ll be stormy weather at sea 
to-night, sir.” 

The farmer is evidently right, for just 
as he says it somebody behind the scenes 
turns on the wind with a wild and mourn- 
ful howl. Luckily, they don’t leave it on 
long, just enough to let the audience 
know it’s there. 

‘IT just been down to the shore, sir,” 
the farmer goes on, “I tend the light here 
at the foot of the farm. "Twill be a bad 


night at sea to-night.” 
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“A bad night for those 
repeats the stranger. 

The wind howls again. Martha pauses 
in her cooking, looks a moment towards 
the window, and murmurs, “The sea, 
the sea!” 

Martha the farmer’s wife, has to play 
alternately a pathetic character and a 
comic one. It was hard to do but the 
audience understood it. So she mutters, 
“The sea! the sea!” with the yearning 
of a mother for her lost son, and then 
goes back to blowing up pancakes on the 
cookstove. If that violated the unity 
of the drama, we didn’t know it in 1880, 
so it did no harm. 

“But come, come,” says the farmer, 
“this ain’t no night for feeling down- 
hearted. I hear the neighbors outside. 
Come, Martha, we'll go out and bring 
them in.” 

This leaves Phoebe and Rube alone 
except for the stranger who has gone 
across the room and is standing with his 
back to them, lost in thought. So Rube 
and Phoebe do another love scene. Rube 
comes to her alongside the table and has 


at sea,” 
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only just time to say “Phoeb!” with a 
slow grin and to try to take her by the 
waist when she lands him across the face 
with a pancake. The audience roar with 
delight and continue laughing till they 
suddenly come to a full stop when they 
see that there is something happening 
with the stranger. 

He has been standing with his back 
turned, silent. Then without warning, 
he speaks, his back still turned, not in 
his counterfeited tone, but in a loud 
clear voice, the voice of youth: 

“Rube!” 

Rube and Phoebe start. “‘ What voice 
is that?” says Rube, shaking with 
agitation. 

The stranger turns, plucks away his 
white wig and his white beard and stands 
revealed. 

“Jack! It’s Mr. Jack come back from 
the dead!” cries Phoebe. 

“‘Ain’t you drowned?” cries Rube. 

They crowd close to him in eager 
recognition, and Jack, young and boyish 
now, laughs and greets them. “Let me 
run and call the boss and the missus,” 
pleads Phoebe; but Jack restrains her. 

“Not now,” he says, “they mustn’t 
know yet.” 

He goes on to reveal, all in whispers 
and in gestures which the audience are 
not intended to unravel, that his father 
and mother must not know yet. He 
takes from his pocket a bundle of some- 
thing—is it papers or money or what? 
The audience can’t see it distinctly, but 
Rube and Phoebe seem to understand, 
and he is just explaining about it when 
the noise is heard of the farmer and his 
wife and the farm guests all coming back. 

The stranger motions Rube and 
Phoebe to secrecy and is disguised again 
in a minute. 

In they all come, the farm people all 
dressed in the queer pathos of their 
Sunday things, and there follows the 
great supper scene, without which no 
rural melodrama was complete. Hear 
how they chatter and laugh. “Well for 
the land’s sake, taste them doughnuts!” 
“Neighbor Jephson, try a slice of this 
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pie.” “Well I don’t mind if I do” 
“Farmer Haycroft, here’s your good 
health and Miss Hope’s good health ay 
of all present.” “Hear! Hear!” ang 
then some one chokes on a crumb and js 
beaten on the back. 

The supper scene lasts ten minutes hy 
the clock. The stranger has sat silen}. 
beaming quiet approval and at the heigh; 
of the merriment retired quietly to hjs 
room, a side room opening on the kitchen, 
Martha has lighted a candle for him and 
as he thanks her for it, she says, “* You're 
a stranger in these parts, sir? There's 
something in your voice I seem to know.” 
All the audience want to shout, * [e's 
your son.” It is a touch taken right out 
of Sophocles. Hope meantime busies her- 
self among the guests. Hiram Haycroft 
drinks great flagons of cider. At inter- 
vals: the wind is turned on against the 
window panes to remind the audience 
that it’s a wild night outside. 

Then for a moment the farmer leaves 
the room because he has to go trim his 
light down on the shore. 

While he is still out, there is loud 
knocking at the door. Rube goes to it 
and opens it with a special biff of wind 
produced for his benefit—and then shows 
in two strangers. A young man and an 
old. The young man is tall and bronzed 
and sailorlike, and Hope runs to him at 
once with a glad cry of “Ned! My 
Ned!” His arms are about her in a 
moment and the whole theater knows 
that it is her husband. 

“We've put in under the point,” Ned 
explains, “and I came ashore. But it’s 
only to say good-by. The Good Hop 
can’t lie there in this rising wind. We'll 
have to put off at once. This is my 
father, Hope. You'll be a daughter to 
him while I’m gone!” 

Hope goes up to the old man and puts 
her two hands in his and says, oh so 
sweetly, “I will indeed, sir, for Ned's 
sake.” 

But her mother has risen, shrinking 
from her place. 

“Ellwood,” she says, “Lawyer Ell- 
wood.” 
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All the audience look at the old man. 
\ fox certainly—oh, a sly old fox—just 
that look of mean cunning which 
stamped every rural lawyer in every 
melodrama for thirty years. But Hope 
sees nothing of it. 

“No, Ned, you mustn’t put to sea 
to-night. It’s too wild a night. Hear 
how the rain is driving at the windows. 
You must stay here and your father, too. 
Mother, this is Ned my husband, and 
this is his father, and these are our 
friends, Ned, and father’s only gone to 
the light. He’li he back in just a 
minute. 

And at that moment the door swings 
open and Hiram Haycroft—shaking the 
wet from his black oilskins—strides back 
into the room. Hope comes to him 
pleadingly. 

“Father, father dear, this is my 
husband . . .” 

But he doesn’t see her. He is staring 
at Ellwood. 

“You!” he shouts, “You that have 
sought to bring ruin upon me and mine!” 

Ellwoed comes toward him, raising a 
protesting hand. 

“Hiram!” he says. 

“Out of my house!” shouts Haycroft. 
“Your accursed money is not due till 
to-morrow and to-morrow it shall be 
paid. Out! before I lay hands on you.” 
He steps forward menacingly, his hand 
uplifted. Ned Ellwood steps in his way. 

“Put down your hands,” he says, 
“and listen to me.” 

Hiram refuses to listen. He reaches 
for the gun that hangs above the mantel. 
The affrighted guests crowd around him. 
There is noise and confusion, above 
which is Haycroft’s voice, calling “Out 
of my house! I say.” 

The father and son move to the door, 
but as they go, Hope rushes to her 
husband. 

“Father! he is my husband! Where he 
goes I go. Ned, take me with you, out 
into the night and the storm.” (At these 
words the wind, which has been quite 
quiet, breaks out again) “Out into the 
world, for better or for worse. Where 
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you go I follow; my place is at your 
side!” 

There is a burst of applause from the 
audience at this sentiment. That was 
the kind of girl they raised in 1880. 
There are none left now. 

And so, with her father’s imprecations 
ringing in her ears, Hope casts a little 
gray cloak over her head and shoulders 
and, with arm clinging to her husband, 
passes out into the storm. 

The door closes after them. 


There is a hush and silence. 

Not even Rube and Phoebe can break 
it now. The farm guests, almost in- 
articulate, come and say good-night and 
pass out. Martha, lamp in hand, goes 
tearfully up the stairs. Rube and Phoebe 
fade away. 

Hiram Haycroft sits alone. The lights 
are dimmed. There is a flicker of light 
from the fire in the stove but little more. 
At times the rattle of the storm at 
the window makes him lift his head. 
Once he walks to the window and stands 
and gazes out into the darkness towards 
the sea. 

And once he goes over to the dresser 
at the side of the room and takes from 
it the wallet that has in it his two thou- 
sand dollars, holds it a moment in his 
hand and then replaces it. 

At intervals the storm is heard out- 
side. The audience by instinct know 
that the act is not over. There is more 
tragedy to come. 

The farmer rises slowly from his chair. 
He lays aside his oilskins. Then, still 
slowly, he takes off his boots—with a 
bootjack—a stage effect much valued in 
melodrama. 

He moves about the room, a candle in 
his hand, bolts and chains the door, and 
so, step by step slowly and with much 
creaking ascends the stairs to bed. 

The audience follow in a breathless 
stillness. They know that something is 
going to happen. 

Deep silence and waiting. You can 
hear the audience breathing. No one 
speaks. 
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Then a side door in the room is opened, 
slowly, cautiously. You can see a dark 
figure stealing across the stage—nearer 
and nearer to the drawer where the 
wallet of money is lying. Look! What is 
he doing? Is he taking it, or is he moving 
it? Is it a thief or what? 

Then suddenly the farmer’s voice from 
above. 

‘**Who’s that down there?” 

You can half see the farmer as he 
stands on the upper landing, a candle in 
his hand. 

““Who’s that I say?’ he calls again. 

The creaking figure crawls away, 
making for the door. 

What happens after that follows with 
a rush. The farmer comes hurrying 
down the stair, tears open the drawer, 
and with a loud cry of “‘ Thief! A thief!” 
rouses the sleeping house. You hear the 
people moving above. You see the lights 
on the stair as the crouching figure 
rushes for the door. The farmer has 
seized his shotgun. There is a cry of 
“Stand there, or I'll shoot,” then the 
flash of fire and the roar of the gun and 
the crouching figure falls to the floor, the 
farmer shouting, “Lights here. Bring a 
light! A thief!” 

It is Rube who enters first, the others 
crowding after. It is Rube who lifts the 
fallen body, Rube who holds the light to 
the pale face so that the audience may 
see who it is—but something has long 
since told them that. It is Rube who 
pulls aside the white wig and the white 
beard that had disguised the vouthful 
features. There is a loud cry from the 
farmer’s wife as she sinks down beside 
the body. 

“Jack! Jack! it’s my boy come back 
to me.” 

And the farmer, the gun still clenched 
and smoking in his hand, cries: 

“My son! I have killed my son!” 


And with that down sinks the somber 
curtain on a silent audience. 


That’s the way, you see, that the 
drama was put over in 1880! We weren’t 
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afraid of real effects—terror, agony 
murder—anything and the more of it the 
better. In a modern drawing-room play 
the characters get no nearer to murder 
than to have Pup No. 1, dressed in gray 
tweeds, discuss the theory of homicide 
with Pup No. 2, dressed in a brown golf 
costume. That’s all the excitement there 
is. But in this good old farm melo. 
drama they weren’t afraid of mixing 
the thing up. 

So the farmer is ruined, he’s driven his 
daughter from the door and has shot his 
son—and there you are. 

When the play reaches this point, at 
the end of Act Two, there is nothing 
for it but a two-years’ wait. So the 
playbill at this point bears the legend 
Two Years Elapse Between Acts II 
and III. The audience are glad of 
it. Without that they couldn’t have 
stood the tragedy of it. But as it is, 
there are two years; the men rise and 
file out up the aisle; very slowly— 
there is no need to hurry with two 
years ahead of them. 

The gas is turned up now and the 
audience are gradually recovering; a hoy 
comes down the aisles and shouts 
“Peanuts!” That helps a lot. And 
presently when the orchestra begins 
to play “My mother said I never 
should play with the gipsies in the 
wood,” they begin to get reconciled to 
life again. Anyway, being used to this 
type of play, they know that things 
aren’t so bad as they seem. Jack can't 
really be dead. He’ll be brought to life 
somehow. He was shot, but he can't 
have been killed. Every audience knows 
its own line of play; in fact, in all the 
drama the audience has to be taken for 
granted or the play wouldn’t be intelli- 
gible. Anybody who has seen a moving- 
picture audience snap up the symbols 
and legends and conventions of a photo- 
play and get the required meaning out 
of it will know just what I mean. So it 
was in 1880. The audience got cheered 
up because they realized that Jack 
couldn’t really be dead. 

So they look at their programs with a 
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revived interest to see what happens 
next. 
Here it is. 


ACT Ill 

Two Years Later. 

The Foreshore After Sunset. 

A Gathering Storm. 

Ah, look at the scene as the curtain 
goes up now. Isn’t it grand! The rocks 
and the breaking water and the white 
foam in the twilight! How ever do they 
do it? And the lighthouse there at the 
right-hand side how it towers into the 
dark sky! Look at the fishermen all in 
black oilskins and sou’westers, glistening 
in the wet, moving about on the shore 
and pointing to the sea. 

Notice that short flash of yellow light- 
ning and the rumble of thunder away 
behind the scene. And look at the long 
beams of the light from the lighthouse 
far out on the water. 

Don’t talk to me of a problem play, 
played in a modern drawing-room as 
between a man in tweed and a woman 
in sequins. When I attend the theater 
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let there be a lighthouse and a gathering 
of huddled fishermen and danger lower- 
ing over the sea. As drama it is worth 
all the sex stuff that was ever slopped 
over the footlights. 

“A wild night!” 

It’s a fisherman speaking—or no, it’s 
Rube, only you would hardly know him, 
all in oilskins. In the New England play 
all the farmers turn into fishermen as the 
plot thickens. So it is Zeke, as another 
fisherman, who answers: 

“Tt’s all that! God help all poor souls 
out at sea to-night.” 

The lightning and thunder make good 
again, the fishermen and the women on 
the shore move to and fro, talking, and 
excited, and pointing at the sea. Rube 
and Zeke come together in the fore- 
ground, talking. Their function is to let 
the audience know all that has happened 
in two years. 

“A wild night,” Zeke repeats, “‘such a 
night as it was two years ago, you mind, 
the night that Mr. Jack was shot.” 

They both shake their heads! **’ Twould 
have been a sight better,” says Rube, “‘if 
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the farmer's bullet had killed him that 
night. A sad sight it is to see him as he 
is, witless and speechless. It’s cruel hard 
on them all. Is he here to-night?” 

“Ay, he’s here to-night—he’s always 
here on the shore when a storm is on. 
Look, see him there, always looking to 
the sea!” 

The audience look at once and see in 
the little group standing in the gathering 
storm Jack—holding to his mother hard 
and looking out to sea. 

“She's leading him away. She'll be 
wanting him to go home” . . . . 

So Jack isn’t dead! But what is that 
queer, strange look on his face? Some- 
thing blank, inhuman, witless. His 
mother leads him down the stage. 

“Jack, come home, Jack. It’s no place 
for you here in the storm.” 

The thunder and lightning break in 
again sharp and vivid and the wind roars 
behind the scenes. 

Jack turns a vacant countenance upon 
his mother. His face is pale and thin. 
His eyes are bright. 

The audience get it. Since he was shot 
down he has been there two years, 
speechless and demented. 

His mother keeps begging him to come 
home. He tries to drag her toward the 
sea. Demented as he is, there is a wild 
and growing excitement in his manner. 
He is pointing at the waves, gesticulating. 

“What does he see,”” Rube is asking. 
“What is it? He has a sailor’s eyes. 
What does he see out there?” 

And at that minute there comes a 
shout from the clustered fishermen on 
the foreshore. 

“A ship! A ship! There's a vessel out 
on the reef, see! look!” 

They run up and down, pointing and 
shouting. And far out on the waves, lit 
for a moment by a flash of lightning, the 
audience see a dismasted schooner— 
she’s made of cardboard—out beside the 
breakers of the reef. 

At this moment the Freckled Boy, all 
in oilskins, rushes breathless on to the 
stage. He hasn't grown an inch in two 
years, but nobody cares about that. 


“Mother, Rube,” he gasps. “I've 
been down to the Long Point—I ran all 
the way—there is a schooner going on 
the reef. Look, vou can see and mother, 
mother Pig 

The boy is almost frenzied into excite- 
ment. The crowd gathers about him. 

“Mother, it’s the Good Hope, \er 
ship!” 


“The Good Hope!” exclaims every- 
body. 
Tl >} > gacnes 
ie boy gasps on. 


“They were lowering the boats—| 
could see them—but nothing can live in 
that sea . . . one boat went down—] 
saw it—and I could see her, Hope, stand- 
ing by the mast. I could see her face 
when the lightning came. Then I ran 
here. We must go out; we must get the 
lifeboats; we've got to go. You men, 
who'll come?” 

Come! they'll all come! Listen to the 
shout of them. See! they are dragging 
forth the lifeboat from its wooden house 
on the far left of the stage. There are 
swinging lanterns and loud calls and the 
roaring of the wind. The stage is darken- 
ing and the lightning glares on the sea. 
But even as they are trying to launch the 
lifeboat, there’s a new cry: 

‘“*Look—a boat! a boat! out there on 
the reef, right among the breakers.” 

The fishermen rush up and down in 
great excitement. “There’s a woman in 
the boat! God help her! She’s lost!” 

‘Mother, mother, it’s Hope, see she’s 
alone in the boat, she’s kneeling, she’s 
praying.” 

There are new cries: 

“Man the lifeboat! Man the life- 
boat!” 

The great boat is dragged out and 
ready. The men are climbing in over the 
side. 

Then a fisherman shouts out and is 
heard, clear and single, for a moment in 
the lull of the storm: 

“There’s only one man can pilot this 
boat across that reef, only Hiram 
Haycroft.” 

There are cries of “Hiram, bring 
Hiram.” They point out at the light- 
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house from which the long beams still 
revolve on the water. “He can’t leave 
the light.” 

Noise and commotion. 

‘He must leave the light.” 

“It’s life or death on this one chance, 
Lads, stand ready there with the life- 
boat and come, some of you, with me 
and bring him down.” 

They rush towards the lighthouse. 
There is noise and thunder, a flash of 
light shows the boat, clearly in sight now 
right out among the breakers and Hope 
seen for a moment kneeling in the bow 
praying, her face illuminated in the 
lightning. Then in a swirl of white water 
the boat vanishes in the foam of the reef. 


ACT IV 

In The Lighthouse Tower—M idnight. 

Then the scene changes—all done in a 
minute—from the shore to the Light- 
house Tower. It was what used to be 
called a “transformation scene.” It in- 
volved a sudden darkness punctured by 
gas jets, and a terrible thumping and 
bumping with an undertone of curses. 
You could hear a voice in the dark- 
ness say quite distinctly, “Set that 
blank, blank drop over there”; and you 
could see black figures running round in 
the transformation. Then there came an 
awful crash and a vision of a back curtain 
slinging down among the dark men. The 
lights flicked up again and all the 
audience broke into applause at the final 
wonder of it. 

Look! It’s the lighthouse tower with 
the big lights burning and the storm 
howling outside. How bright and clear 
it is here inside the tower with its great 
windows looking out over the storm sixty 
feet above the sea! 

He stands beside the lights, trimming 
the lamps, calm and steady at his task. 
The storm is all about him but inside the 
lighthouse tower all is bright and still. 

Hiram peers a moment from the light- 
house window. He opens the little door 
and steps out on the iron platform high 
above the sea. The wind roars about 
him and the crest of the driven water 
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leaps to his very feet. He comes in, clos- 
ing the door quietly and firmly behind 
him, and turns again to his light. 

“God help all poor souls at sea 
to-night,” he says. 

And then, with a rush and clatter of 
feet, they burst in upon him, the group 
of fishermen, Martha, and his demented 
son, crowding into the lighthouse tower 
and standing on the stairs. Jack is at 
the rear of all but there is a strange look 
on his face, a light of new intelligence. 

“Quick, Hiram, you must come. 
There’s been a wreck. Look, there’s a 
boat going on the reef. The men are 
ready in the lifeboat. You must steer 
her through. It’s life or death. There’s 
not a moment to lose.” 

Hiram looks for a moment at the 
excited crowd and then turns quietly to 
his task. 

“My place is here,” he says. 

There is a moment’s hush. Martha 
rushes to him and clutches him by the 
coat. 

“Hiram, they haven’t told you. The 
schooner that was wrecked to-night is 
the Good Hope.” 

Hiram staggers back against the wall. 

“And the boat that’s drifting on the 
reef, it’s Hope, it’s our daughter.” 

Hiram stands grasping the rail along 
the wall. He speaks panting with 
agitation, but firm: 

‘““Martha—I’m sworn to tend the 
light. If the light fails God knows what 
it means to the ships at sea. If my child 
is lost it is God’s will—but—my place is 
here.” 

And he turns back to the light. 

The fishermen who have been crowd- 
ing close to the window cry: 

“Look down below. The boat—she’s 
driving in here right on the rocks—the 
woman’s still clinging to her.” 

Martha rushes to the window and calls 
““My child, save my child! save her!” 
And at exactly this minute Jack steps 
out into the center of the floor. His face 
is clear and plain beneath the light. 
There is no dementia left in it now. 

“Father,” he says, “ Mother.” 








» LADS, PIN YOUR HOPE IN PROVIDENCE, AND IN THE END YOU LAND SAFE IN PORT.’ 


They all turn to look at him. But no 
one speaks. 

“The rope,” he says, 
rope.” 

He points to a long coil of rope that 
hangs against the wall. With a sailor’s 
quickness of hand he takes the rope and 
runs a bowline knot in the end of it. In 
a moment, with the end of the line about 
his body, he throws open the door and 
rushes on the iron platform. “Hold fast 
to the line,” he calls, and then the 
audience see him mount the iron rail, 
pause a moment, and then dive head 
first into the sea beneath. 

There is shouting and clamor from the 
fishermen. 

“There he is! Look, he’s swiming to 
her! Hold fast there! . . . He's got 
her . . . . Now then, in with the 
line.” 

And with one glorious haul, up comes 
the line from the roaring sea with Jack 
at the end of it, and, tight held in his 
encircling arms, the fainting form of 
Hope his sister. 

Couldn’t be done? Nonsense! That 
was nothing to what we used to see done 
in the old-time plays. If need be, Jack 
could have fished out a whole shipload. 


“vive me the 


There is a cry of “Saved, saved!” and 
Hiram Haycroft clasping the senseless 
form of his daughter to his heart, cries: 

“My little gal! Cast up by the sea!” 

And the curtain comes down in a roar 
of applause. 


ACT V 
Six Months Later. 
Scene. The Kitchen of the Haycroft 
Farm. 

This last act in the melodrama is all to 
the good. There is no more tragedy, no 
strain, no trouble. The play is really 
over but this part is always put in as a 
sort of wind-up to make everybody 
happy. The audience are now sitting in 
a swim of luxurious sentimentality. How 
fine everything has turned out—Jack 
has got his mind back, and Hope is saved 
and her husband, too, and the old farm 
isn’t mortgaged or sold and the Hay- 
croft’s are not ruined after all. Yes, and 
more than that; there are all kinds of 
little items of happiness to be thrown in. 

So here we are back in the old farm 
kitchen, and here, of course, are Rube and 
Phoebe again. And Rube tries to grab 
Phoebe round the waist, but she says, 
“Oh you Rube, you go along,” and lands 
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4 dish towel in his face. But this time 
Rube won't go along. He manages to 
catch Phoebe and tell her that he wants 
her to be his wife and throw dishcloths 
at him all his life, and Phoebe calls him a 
“big thing,” and gives him a kiss like a 
smack (worse than a dish cloth or a pan- 
cake). So there they are, all set for 
marriage, as they might have been in the 
first act if Rube had had the nerve. 

Well, they are no sooner straightened 
out than in come the farmer and his son 
Jack and Ned, Hope’s husband. The 
farmer seems very old and infirm, though 
suffused with the same air of peace and 
happiness as all the others. The two 
young men help him into an arm rocking- 
chair. ““Easy now.” Then Hiram sits 
down with that expression of difficulty 
always used to symbolize 
stage rheumatism. There is no need for 
the farmer to become so suddenly old in 
the last act. But it was a favorite con- 
vention of 1880 to make all the old people 
very infirm and very happy at the end of 
the play. 


= ay-ee-ee 


So they begin to talk, just to pile on 
the happiness. 
“I’m getting old, lads, I’m not the 


> 


man I was.’ 

“Old, father!” laughs Jack, “why 
you’re the youngest ‘and spryest of all 
of us.” 

“T’m getting past work, boys,” says 
the farmer, shaking his head, “past 
work.” 

“Work,” says Jack, “why should you 
work?” And as the talk goes on you get 
to understand that Jack will never go 
to sea again but will stay and work the 
and they’ve just received the 
“papers” that appoint him keeper of the 
light in his father’s place, with a pension 
for the old man. And Ned, Hope’s hus- 
band, is going to stay right there, too. 
His father has bought him the farm just 
adjoining with house and stock and 
everything, and he and Hope are all ready 
to move into it just assoonas . . . 

But wait a minute. 

His father? Lawyer Ellwood! 


the terrible enmity and feud! 
Vou. CXLVI.—No. 873.—39 
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Oh, pshaw! just watch that feud 
vanish! In the fifth act of an old-time 
melodrama a feud could be blown to the 
four winds like thistledown. 

Like this: 

There’s a knocking at the door and 
Ned goes to it and comes back all smiling 
and he says: 

“There’s some one at the door to see 
you, Mr. Haycroft. An old friend he 
says, shall he come in?” 

“An old friend?” And in slips Ellwood 
—the farmer’s enemy, Hope’s father-in- 
law—looking pretty hale and hearty, but 
with the same touch of the old age of the 
fourth act visible. 

He comes over and says: 

“Well, Hiram, have you a shake of the 
hand for an old friend?” 

And the farmer, rising unsteadily : 

“Why, Ephraim, it’s not your hand I 
should be taking, it is your forgiveness 
I ought to ask for my mad folly these 
two years past.” 

“Forgiveness,” says the lawyer (how 
honest and cheery he looks now, not a 
bit like the scoundrel he seemed in the 
second act), “forgiveness!” 

And off he goes with his explanations. 

That’s the whole purpose of the fifth 
act—explanation! 

And what do you think! He’d been 
Hiram’s friend all along, and he was 
never in earnest about wanting the 
money back from Hiram, didn’t want it 
at all! And he knew all about Hope’s 
love affair and Jack’s safe return with 
his son and was tickled to death over 
it . . . and that night two years ago 
when the farmer drove him out he had 
come over to tell the Haycrofts that the 
debt was canceled, and he was going to 
buy a farm and start the young people, 
Ned and Hope, in life . . . and it was 
the canceled mortgage that Jack was 
trying to sneak over and put in the 
drawer when his father shot him down! 
and . . . why, dear me, how simple it 
all is in the fifth act. Why didn’t he 
explain? Why didn’t he shout out, 
“Hiram, I’m not a villain at all, P’m 
your old friend’’—Oh pshaw! who ever 
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did explain things in the second act of a 
melodrama? And where would the 
drama be if they did? 

So they are still explaining and counter- 
explaining and getting happier and 
happier when the last climax is staged. 

The audience hear Martha’s voice as 
she comes onto the stage, talking back 
into the wings, “Carry him carefully 
there, Phoebe, for the land’s sake if you 
drop that precious child ‘ 

And in they come. 

Martha, and Hope! looking as sweet 
and fresh as when she started out years 
ago in the first act. And bringing up the 
rear Phoebe—carrying the Baby. 

Yes, believe it or not, a baby !—or the 
very semblance of one all bundled up in 
white. 

Hope’s baby! 

No melodrama was ever brought to its 
righteous end without a baby. 

How the women all cuddle it and croon 
over it! And they put it on the farmer’s 
lap, and say, “Isn't he just clumsy when 


he tries to take it?” and when Rylyp 
offers to help and Phoebe slaps his fac. 
with a dish rag the audience just go nj, 
paroxysms of laughter. 

So there you are—everybody saved. 
all happy, the baby installed on {hp 
farmer’s knee and explanations flowing 
like autumn cider. 

All that is needed now is the farmer ty 
get off the Final Religious Sentimen 
which is the end and benediction of thy 
good old melodrama. So he utters jj 
with all due solemnity. 

“Ay, lads, pin your hope in Provideice, 
and in the end you land safe in port.” 

It sounds as convincing as a proposi- 
tion in Euclid. Then the curtain slow) 
comes down and the matinée audience 
melt away into the murky November 
evening with the flickering gas lamps in 
the street and the clanging bells of the 
old horse cars in their ears, but wit: 
their souls lifted up and illuminated 
with the moral glow of the  elo- 
drama, 


SONNET 


BY BEN RAY REDMAN 


INNER was ended when the warning came 
(They’d bombed us every evening for a week); 
The night was scarred by futile jets of flame, 
While searchlights madly played at hide and seek. 
The Mess grew tense; then came the shrill, high whine— 


The roar! Another, closer. 


Then the third. 


“That got the ‘drome.’ The Major sipped his wine; 
Muscles relaxed and stiffened figures stirred. 
But one sat rigid, fingers tightly clipped 
About a lightless cigarette, ash-white. 
That afternoon his lonely plane had dipped 
Quite uninvited to a reckless fight 
Where one faced five. We prate of heroes when 
The talk should run on circumstance, not men. 
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HE cottage where the five of them 

lived stood at the end of the 
village. Near it, overpowering it, was 
the great gray tithe barn with its roof 
of rotting thatch and its ruined end. 
Their cottage, also thatched, was low, 
roomy and dark. 

“When I wur young,” said Grand- 
father Trayton, “cottages, they was 
built atop o”’ the ground an’ without 
roots, as you m’say. Mostly on the 
chalk they was. Nowadays, houses be 
all flimsy-like, sims ter me.” 

James would listen respectfully but 
Simeon’s pale lip snarled. 
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elo- Their father said nothing. He sat 
and smoked. Their mother sewed, 





cobbling the rough clothes of working 
men. 

So they lived together under the 
thatch. Everything around here was 
thatched: houses, farm buildings, cow 
sheds and pigsties. 

Traytons, for generations, had been 
thatchers, handing on the skill from 
father to son. 

“But straw wur stronger in my young 
days,” said Grandfather, “an’ more 
loike reeds. T’wur hand-thrashed an’ 
not broke up by machinery.” 

He went on to talk of the time, be- 
fore he was born, when the tithe barn 
had been thatched. And that was 
nearly a hundred years ago. His grand- 
father had done it. 

Then James would have a gleam in 
his eye; for, if he had a dream at all, it 
was the dream of rethatching the tithe 
barn. He was skilled at his craft, more 
skilled than his father who had taught 
him. He was in love with it. 

“He did orter be thatched,” mourned 
Grandfather.” Gosh! The day you 
started thatchin’ he I’d climb up the 
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ladder myself agen, though I be in my 
fower scores.” 

But they agreed that times were bad 
and that Daborn, the old farmer, was 
stingy. No chance, yet, for a big job 
on the tithe barn. 

Sometimes Simeon, sitting in the 
midst of them, would have a smile on 
his mouth that was relentless. For he 
was scheming. He meant to get on in 
the world; yes, to be a prosperous man. 
He would get out of this dim old cottage; 
smelling of oak wood, of stored apples, 
of onions, of old clothes and cider. Yes 
—he who had never earned a penny! 
He whose every bite was paid for by 
the labor of his father and his elder 
brother James. 

Very roughly, chaffing him, they re- 
minded him of this at meal times. 
Simeon was the only joke they had; and 
every joke they made pierced him like 
a gorse spine. For this reason he hated 
them and hated most of all the driveling 
old bristly-faced grandfather in the 
chimney corner. 

He would get on in the world; be a 
gentlemen—even if it meant crushing 
the lot of them. He loathed those 
broad, slow Sussex tongues, drawling 
round the pungent fire and talking of 
coarse things—killing pigs, storing pota- 
toes, carting dung. 

He who, as their patient mother said, 
had never done a hand’s turn for himself; 
he would be the most successful of them 
all. For he had no link with his kindred. 
They had always been thatchers, cheer- 
ful big simple men, straddling under 
loads of butter-colored straw, climbing 
ladders, making—with spoil from the 
harvest fields—lovely roofs. Simeon 
could not climb a ladder, for it turned 
him sick. And his hands were weak. He 
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had been weak from birth—weak, small, 
mean, unlike every other Trayton. Sit- 
ting by the fire at night, he would look 
sullen, and his mother would stare at 
him questioningly over the top of her 
spectacles. She was always fussing over 
Simeon, her delicate son. The young 
man used to meet that glance, and he 
hated her. She was rough. Sometimes 
dawdling in the garden, doing light 
jobs, he’d look over the gate and see 
pretty women go riding or motoring by. 
Delicate and gay they were; unlike this 
careworn elderly mother with her puck- 
ered face and fallen chest. 

And then their clothes! His father, 
his brother James, the swaddled-up 
grandfather. Why, they smelled: of 
labor, of sun, of getting wet, of being 
dried. It was disgusting! 

Simeon, in the midst of them, was 
like a smother fire which you make in 
the autumn garden, the bonfire with a 
sickly smoke that curls out slowly, the 
bonfire with a hidden heart of fiercest 
fire. Simeon would not blaze; any 
more than the smother fire. But he 
would get red clean through and he 
would burn up those weeds, his kindred. 


One night he said, speaking suddenly, 
looking straight at his sleepy father, 

“If I had a bicycle to take me into 
the town I'd go and work for Mr. 
Coombes the builder.” 

His mother said sharply, “ You bain’t 
a gooin’ ter work fer Coombes.” 

His father grinning, said ‘* You work 
fer Coombes! Why you goos all swimey 
up a ladder.” 

James added, looking down at him 
superbly, ‘‘Traytons, they works fer 
theirselves.” 

““No Trayton what I've heerd tell on 
iver had a master.’’ Grandfather, con- 
firming this, leaned forward. ‘Sides 
which, you bain’t no manner o’good ter 
fetch an’ carry. Larf fit ter bust I did 
when I seed you comin’ from the well 
wi’ two pails o’ water, washin’ day. 
Ef you set them pails down once, you 
did twenty times.” 
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“You got wristes loike a womay.” 
James lazily swung down his great hand 
and gripped his brother’s, “Git som 
gell ter threedle you a bracelet,” }, 
added. 

And they all roared at this fine joke 
Even the mother put down her work and 
wiped her eyes. 

Simeon listened and he 
remember. 
piped again, 

“If I had a bicycle I could ride int; 
the town and work for Mr. Coombes 
the builder.” 

And so in the end, saying this nigh 
after night, till they were sick of hearing, 
he got his way, his father bought 
second-hand bicycle and he rapidly 
learned to ride it. 

His grandfather watched him ride off 
into the town the first morning and said 
to his anxious daughter-in-law as they 
stood together at the window. 

“Young Simeon, he’ll ride ter the 
devil in his own way. “Tain’t no good 
you frettin’.” 

He hobbled back to his nice warm 
corner, just chuckling. With the un- 
canny wisdom of age, he could see the 
workings of Simeon. 

Coombes was a builder in a bad way, 
a flabby, foolish man. But he knew 
his trade. Simeon the silent young man, 
sickly but hungry to learn, soon made 
himself invaluable. He would never be 
strong enough to build, but Coombes 
taught him the theory of building. And 
he learned to overlook and control the 
men, a thing that Coombes, usually 
drunk, could not do. 

Finally Simeon said to him, speaking 
as he had spoken by the fire at home, 

“If I had a motor bicycle I could get 
about and be after the men quicker.” 

Coombes blustered, parried, refused, 
but Simeon got his motor bicycle and— 
this time—saw that he got a good one. 

Already, he was the man of the family. 
He, of them all, was the coming man. 
He—alone—would make new tradition 
for the Traytons. When he came home 
at night from the town, clean, in his 
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tweed suit, his father and James looked 
abashed. But his mother was proud. 
Only his grandfather remained unim- 
pressed, alert, cunning. The old man 
hated Simeon, as Simeon hated him. 
And he often thought triumphantly, 
looking at the twisted body in the chim- 
ney corner, 

“You'll be the first to go.” 

When he did go Simeon contributed 
to the funeral expenses and, almost 
riotously, he gave his mother as much 
money as she wanted, for black, for extra 
eating and drinking—for all the horrid 
things that wait upon Death. 

And that first night, the night of 
Grandfather’s funeral, when they sat 
round the fire, when the chair in the 
chimney corner stood empty, Simeon 
was almost merry. They stared at him 
disapprovingly; they were afraid to 
protest. For, already, they were in 
queer terror of Simeon. 

He told them tales about Coombes 
and about the workmen. 

“They hate me like hell,” he said— 
and his mother jumped. “For I’m al- 
ways after them. They never know 
when to expect me.” 

James, not stupid but slow, let his 
pipe jag in his big mouth. Terror 
stirred in him as he stared at this sickly 
brother with the smirking grin. He 
was glad that Traytons were master 
thatchers, just doing the work they knew 
hest, in their own time, upon their own 
terms. 

And this is the secret of the sweetness 
of labor. The rest is slavery. 

James was afraid, without any reason. 
For every Trayton born was his own 
master, meant to be, always would be. 
Nothing could change it. 

After the night of the funeral, 
Simeon’s father took the grandfather’s 
chair in the chimney corner. Simeon 
absorbed this act with scorn and won- 
der. Trayton succeeding Trayton: 
thatching roofs, getting stiff and getting 
stupid, sinking into the padded chair 
of Age, going to the grave! All of them 
alike. It was horrible. The day would 


come of another funeral, his father’s. 
Then James would sit in that chair and 
grow stiff and get stupid and be carried 
to the grave. They were just brutes, 
the Traytons. ‘They were like the 
cattle whose sheds they thatched. And 
Simeon thanked God, or the Devil, that 
he had only one family trait—his pointed 
ears. For they all had those faunlike 
ears, and he could have cut the tips of 
his off, from sheer rage and ambition. 
He hated any link with these clods of 
Traytons. 

James would some day sit in the 
father’s chair. But he, Simeon, where 
would he be? Certainly not in this 
cottage that smelled mildewed, yet 
sweet. For he was sure of himself. His 
brain had triumphed over his rattle- 
trap body. He was always ailing and 
of womanish ailments: getting head- 
aches, feeling faint, easily upset, full 
of fancies. Yet, in his mind, he was 
regally the man, and a dozen times each 
day he felt his kingship over a sodden 
old fool like Coombes. And every night, 
by the fire, he rejoiced that he wasn’t 
just a bullock looking like a man, as 
James was. 

So—slowly—as time went on, there 
grew in the cottage a sense of disunion, 
of patient heartless triumph. 

And thatching wasn’t the thriving 
affair it used to be. Times were bad. 
Men were close with their money. The 
elder Trayton stayed by the fire most 
days and James, fine thatcher though 
he was, had no push, no trick of going 
farther afield to find work, or of per- 
suading neighbors. Simeon thought fre- 
quently, “If James wasn’t a fool he’d 
make young Daborn—now old Daborn’s 
dead—rethatch the tithe barn.” 

Traytons could thatch and always 
had done—exquisitely. This is well 
enough: to have a calling where you 
have no rival. But supposing nobody 
wants your beautiful work. What then? 

Simeon, blinking by the fire, nights, 
used to think this out. James did not 
think; he miserably feared. And their 


father dozed in the old man’s chair and 
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woke to grumble. And the mother, 
worn to bitterness, nagged and fretted 
because they didn’t give her enough 
money to keep house with. 

Simeon had money but he only paid 
out just enough for his keep, and his 
mother dared not ask for more. They 
all three felt afraid of Simeon, he who 
used to be the family fool. They had 
sharpened their wit on him, as you 
sharp knives upon a grindstone. 

And as to how much money Coombes 
gave Simeon they did not know and 
did not ask. What they did know was 
that very soon Coombes would drink 
himself to death. 

An’ then, dear, Simeon "ull step inter 
the business an’ he’ll marry Coombeses 
darter Rose,” said the mother to James 
one day. 

She was bent over the washtub and 
he noticed the hump of her back, the 
purpled twistings of her lean hands. 

“Simeon marry Rose. Him!” 

James, unusually animate, spluttered 
his rage. 


“Well, they allus does marry the 


marster’s darter. Thet’s how it be in 
the story books, dear.” 

Wringing out the clothes, wiping the 
dissipating white suds off her. arms, she 
looked thoughtfully after her elder son 
as he lumped off to work, carrying his 
dinner. Those grand fine legs of his and 
thick throat! James was every inch 
a Trayton. Now Simeon! When he 
was born you could have put him in a 
quart pot. 

Subtly, sorrowfully—coldness creeping 
across the great hearth—the family be- 
came more than ever afraid of Simeon. 
And if it went on long enough they 
might hate him, as the men who worked 
for Coombes hated him. Yes—as he 
had said so gleefully—like hell. For 
he was always dogging them, catching 
them up, finding them out, flying about 
on that fine motor bicycle, speaking to 
them as if they were pigs. But he got 
the work done and—as they all knew— 
he was their master, not silly old 
Coombes. 
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Simeon said quietly to his family one 
night, “I’m going to start for myself 
as master builder.” 

A jest started to James’s tongue and 
the sleepy father moved his lips. But 
neither spoke; they did not, now, chaff 
Simeon. 

He spoke so quietly, yet with that 
swagger which enraged James, racking 
him with a perfectly helpless anger. 
He spoke,#so they felt, mincingly, and 
it grated on a Trayton ear. He had 
been attending evening classes, reading 
books. 

Simeon with his long arms, white face, 
pale, bulging eve was no longer one of 
them. His very way of eating differed, 
and often his mother with her knife 
halfway to her mouth would drop it 
nervously because Simeon had his eve 
on her. He now said, sticking out his 
neat feet, 

**T mean to be my own master.” 

“But Coombes, dear’—his mother 
took fright—* he wun’t loike thet. What 
‘ull he say?” 

She put down her work, looking at 
him warningly over the top of her 
spectacles. She was afraid. If Simeon 
left Coombes and couldn't give her any 
housekeeping money, how was she to 
feed them all, three men? Thatching 
wasn’t what it was. Father was getting 
lean and always seemed sleepy; James 
was slow. Father looked a fool, there 
in the chimney corner. Why didn’t he 
speak? Was it left for the women to 
do everything? 

“An’ what ‘ull Coombes say?” she 
wailed again. 

“He was too drunk to say much, 
mother.” 

“Then you’ve telled him?” 

“Yes” Simeon gibed. “I telled him.” 

“Maurice Coombes,”’she spoke slowly 
and kept her gaze fixed upon that 
figure in the chimney corner, “wur a 
fine figger of a man in his young days.” 

Simeon grinned. He had grown wise, 
in lots of ways—reading, scheming, re- 
vengeful always. Perhaps his mother 
once had a soft spot for drunken 
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This occurred to him with 
For he meant to keep 
They, with 


Coombes. 
frigid humor. 


their children, kept a man from getting _ 


on. made him cautious, subservient, so 
that he worked for other men all his life. 

“There will be no change,” he con- 
tinued. “I keep the men. They hate 
me but they believe in me. Coombes 
will retire, that’s the only change. 
We've settled it.” 

He stood up, swelling his tiny figure. 
To-night he seemed disposed to talk to 
them and was almost friendly. 

“And if Coombes gets tired of being 
a fine gentleman—and finds it’s a hungry 
job—I can always find him work, come 
to that. He’s a good workman when 
he’s sober.” 

Then he startled them by laughing. 
It was a shrill, thin laugh, like an angry 
woman’s. 

James stared. His mother shivered 
and her work shook in her hands. The 
father seemed to doze. Nothing mat- 
tered. 


But James was passionately feeling 


that he was his own master. Thank 
God for that! He would not love to 
stand upon a ladder thatching, with his 
little brother Simeon yapping like a 
terrier at the foot of it. Death—for one 
of them—would be better than that. 

James stood up, his rough grand head 
touching the rafter. And he looked 
piteously at the closed door, just like 
an animal asking to be let out. His 
mother was saying with roguish anxiety, 
looking quickly from one son to the other. 

“What ’ull happen ter Rose, then, ef 
you be the marster?”’ 

Simeon’s answer was quick, 

“She'll go into service. Coombes is 
selling up his house and furniture. He’s 
drunk every penny he’s got.” 

“Rose in service! What—her: A 
master builder’s darter!” 

“T’m the master builder, mother.” 

Simeon spoke with the highest elo- 
quence and his voice expressed satisfied 
ambition—almost. He was his own 
master, little man though he was. They 
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could not laugh at him any more. The 
memory of family jokes curdled his 
soul. 

“Coombes don’t count,” his father 
spoke from the chimney corner, rousing 
suddenly. ‘“‘Now, what’s thet mean 
then?” He spoke to Simeon as he used 
to speak when Simeon was little and 
before he thrashed him for telling a lie. 
Simeon had always been a liar. 

“I,” said the younger son arrogantly, 
“can manage Coombes.” 

His manner added wildly, “Stand 
back. Keep out of the way.” 

That small ironic face! James was 
in terror of it and he butted toward the 
door, catching up his cap, lifting the 
latch, getting out and away from them. 
He went toward the market town and, 
reaching it, turned into Coombes’ yard. 
He had never made love to Rose but 
he loved her. Until this hour he had 
not known how much he loved her. 

How much he loved her and how 
much he hated Simeon. Yet Simeon 
did not want her. He swept her away. 
Simeon was like a bull, charging at any- 
thing which threatened to stop him. 

There was a light in the kitchen. 
James tapped on the glass. Rose opened 
the door, after a pause. She was a big 
fair girl and with town tricks of dressing 
herself. Her face was swollen, her lids 
were red. She had powdered so heavily 
and hastily that her little blue eyes 
were like splintered glass in the clown- 
like face. She stood aside and James 
stepped in. He looked hard at her. 

“You’ve bin cryin’, Rose.” 

“Fit ter break my heart,” 
and started again. 

‘When the tap come on the window,” 
she sobbed, “I wur froughtened in case 
it wur your brother Simeon come back 
to torment us.” 

James spread out his arms, not saying 
a word. She tottered into them and he 
kissed, tasting powder, catching the 
close smell of it. 

“°Tis feyther,” she clung to him. 
“He’ve ruined us wi’ drink. He’s abed 
drunk now. Simeon’s got a hold on ’un. 


she said 
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We're ruined. All what we got belongs 
ter Simeon. I don’t understand the 
rights of it, but he’s sellin’ us up an 
takin’ the business. Simeon. he’s 
clever.” 

**He’s damned cunnin’,” said James 
hotly as he kissed her, kissed her, tast- 
ing powder and salt tears. 

From that moment he and his younger 
brother were sworn foes. Not over a 


’ 


woman, for Simeon snapped his little 
fingers at the lot. Over something even 
bigger than that. 


James married Rose and took her 
back to his mother’s cottage. There 
was no other home. The mother was 
glad. 

“Rose be a nice biddable gell,”’ she 
said, “an’ I ain’t the woman I was. 
I’m wore out.” 

There they all lived, except Simeon. 
He took lodgings in the town. Later 
on, he built himself a smart red house 
and hired a housekeeper. Coombes 
was sold up, Simeon got the business. 
Just how he manged all this nobody 
knew and nobody would. “Drink,” 
they said briefly, and that ended it. 

Coombes was foreman to Simeon, 
but only for a little while. He was al- 
ways tippling, couldn't be trusted. Then 
he became odd man, turning up to work 
when he was sober enough to stand. 
Everybody laughed at him. People 
shook their heads saying wisely, “‘ Thet’s 
what comes o’ takin’ too much. A 
drop now an’ then don’t hurt nobuddy, 
but when it comes ter takin’ too much—”’ 

He had a furnished room in the town. 
Rose went once a week to clean it. At 
the end of a year he died. 

On the day that he was buried James 
remembered lots of things. At first, 
Simeon used to speak with oily 
respect of Mr. Coombes. It was, “Mr. 
Coombes” here and “Mr. Coombes” 
there. Then it dropped to a careless 
*“Coombes’”’; then it fell toa scornful “old 
Coombes” in a voice that had a kick in 
it. And often Simeon, spying upon 
Coombes, had called him a lazy pig. 
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Toward the last, he refused to employ 
him at all. , 

What had they all done to Simeoy 
that he should be cruel? Yes, even ty 
his mother. She cried piteously whey 
he left home and went to live in the 
town. 

“But who'll cook an’ mend fer you, 
dear? An’ who'll look arter you ef you 
ain’t well?” 

Simeon had grinned. 
amused. 

James went on thatching; but there 
were fewer roofs to thatch. His father 
got weaker and more sleepy. 
disease was burning him out and his 
gaunt body seemed to rattle in his big 
clothes. Then he took to his bed. Then 
the mother begged Simeon for money. 
And Simeon would give it grudgingly, 
saying, 

“But money is wasted on a phea:ant 
if he won't eat it.” 

“Thet’s true; an’ none of us can't 
sat it arter him; not out of a sick room. 
Wouldn't be wholesome, would it, dear?” 

She cried, wiping her faded face wit) 
her disfigured hands. Simeon stared 
at her and he said darkly, 

“When I wasa small chap and couldn't 
touch fat, he forced a lump down my 
throat one dinner time and stood over 
me with a stick till I swallowed it. 
When I cried he wished it might choke 
me. You all laughed. I never forgot.” 

His mother looked at the small men- 
acing face—such a mask. She was in 
terror of this little man. Yet he had 
been her baby. 

“But feyther done it fer your good, 
dear,” she said ingratiatingly. ‘Poor 
folks, they can’t afford ter be picksome; 
an’ a proud stomick be fer the rich.” 

The father lingered on. Simeon, pay- 
ing out money with absolute pain, won- 
dered how big the doctor’s bill would be. 

‘Not too big fer you ter pay,” growled 
James. 

Sometimes in the market town he 
met Simeon coming out of the bank, 
coming in a happy bustle, with a succu- 
lently important face. 


He 


seemed 


Some 





SAYING THIS NIGHT AFTER NIGHT, IN THE 


“T haven’t got a shilling to spare,” 
flashed Simeon. 
business. 


“Tt all goes into the 
And I’ve got to get on in the 
world, for that comes first.” 

James told Rose this. She laughed 
and shot up her fat shoulders. Rose 
was his darling joy just as his mother 
was his sacred blessing. These two 
women made life possible for James. 
The father died at last and James, on 
the night of the funeral, dropped so- 
lemnly into the high-backed chair in 
the chimney corner. 

Simeon malevolently watched him. 
A light, indulgent gibe crossed the little 
face. They all took that chair—Trayton 
men, each man taking his turn. It was 
a milestone toward the grave. Traytons! 
They were oxen. They plodded along 
like beasts patiently padding the same 
dull road. 

Simeon stayed late and, when the 
women had gone to bed, he said casually, 

“Young Mr. Daborn’s going to re- 
thatch the tithe barn.” 

James tingled. Here was a dream 
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END HE GOT HIS WAY 

come true. And he dutifully regretted 
the absence of his father and his grand- 
father. How glad they would have been. 
What fun to see the old man, nearing 
ninety, go up the ladder for a joke! 

“Mr. Daborn,” Simeon was saying 
and speaking with cringing respect,” 
sent for me to-day about it.” 

“Fer you! But I’m the thatcher.” 

James was suddenly fierce. And he 
thought, looking at his brother’s frail 
figure, ““Ef he tries ter be my marster 
I'll squeeze his little windpipe.”’ 

“But I’m the master.”” Simeon was 
smooth. “And it isn’t only the tithe 
barn he wants done. There are many 
improvements to be made about the 
house and buildings. Young Mr. Daborn 
is one to spend fifty pounds where his 
father wouldn’t have spent a shilling.” 

“But I’m the thatcher,” James was 
dogged. 

“Yes, of course, and I can get you 
the job. But we haven’t made up our 
minds yet whether to roof that ruined 
end or pull it down.”’ 
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* You—get—me—the— job!” 
“Yes I think I can promise that.” 
Simeon spread his womanish hands 

to the fire. this, James, 

you've got to work under me.” 
“As worked,” 
James. 


“Comes to 


Coombes growled 

“Yes, as Coombes worked—until he 
died.”’ 

“You can git another thatcher,” said 
James and he mournfully grinned. 
Traytons were the only thatchers. 

“Very well,” Simeon stood smartly 
up. James stood too and his big mouth 
trembled. They confronted each other. 

“There ain’t another thatcher fer 
miles round,” said James. 


For 


“T can cover a good many miles in a 
day and pick up more than one thatcher, 
James. Don’t be a big fool.” 

“Traytons thatched the tithe barn 
time it wur built.” James sat down 
suddenly, wearily in the chimney corner. 
Simeon also returned to his seat. 

“You haven’t got much work just 
now, have you, James?” 

“No, I ain't,” the elder brother 
sounded confused, simple, wretched. 
“Why can’t us,” he asked after a pon- 
derous silence, “goo into partnership? 
We’re brothers.” 

“That wouldn't Simeon was 
courteous. “I'll go on taking the risk, 
and there are risks. You've got a wife 
and can’t afford to lose. Vl pay you 
week whether there’s work or 


do,” 


once a 
not.” 

So that night these two brothers went 
one more step along the fatalistic road 
which was leading straight to the end. 
And that night James shed his lifelong 
contempt for head work as against hand 
work. In his slow, heart-rent way he 
realized that it is the head piece which 
counts. 


But when he got on the big job—of 
thatching the tithe barn 
because he was skilled. 
Simeon couldn’t climb a ladder. 

First, they pulled off the rotting 
thatch, then they mended the timbers. 


he was happy 
And he was free. 
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TI 
en 


leisure 


James started—ardent an 
with his bundle of yellow n 
that was straw. And he worked al 
for his father was dead and he was 
last thatcher left who could do ij 
intricately, beautifully. Oh, any 
—a dozen men, then—could thatc! 
roof. But it took a Trayton to coay 
and tie straw into patterns. And \Ir 
Daborn wished it well done and w 
not spare expense. It was all to be do; 
even the little shed at the end, with 
nailed-up door and window, with its oy» 
roof and rotting floor. That ruined 
of the tithe barn had been a bogey 
generations of children. The brave one 
used to climb up and peer through the 
tiny hole where once there was a window 
Of late years it had been so overgrown 
that the new generation of children 
knew nothing of bogey tales and never 
went near. 

James would have been quite happy 
if his mother had not taken to her bed 
and if Rose had not changed. Rose 
was over-worked, peevish, tearful. Some- 
times she cried, always she grumbled. 

One night he got home and found the 
cottage dark. His bedridden mother 
was coughing overhead. He struck a 
light and saw that the table was bare 
He took the bellows from the nail and 
on his knees was blowing up the fire 
when the outer door opened and Rose 
burst in. She seemed afraid and angry. 

“You're back early.” She hung her 
hat and jacket on the peg behind the 
door. 

“Same time as usual. 
bin?” 

* Marketin’. 
bin?” 


Where you 
Where do you think | 
She was declamatory at once. She 
seemed to want to pick a quarrel. 
James, steadfastly blowing the fire, 
looked round mildly and saw no market 
basket. 

When she had cooked the supper and 
taken up his mother’s they sat down, 
ating in silence. But at the end of the 
meal she burst out, putting her elbows 
on the table, 
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\in’t theer nothin’ else fer a young 
in but serubbin’ an’ cleanir’? Thet 
eer is ter bein a gell?” 

Her little angry blue eves fixed on 
miserably. James, always slow, 
. struck dumb by the puzzlement of 
abstract question. It seemed to 
silly. What did Rose want? 
She was shrilly telling him, ‘An’ your 
ther’s a good old soul, but ?’m wore 
An’ I ain't 
ot a rag ter my back’’—she seized the 
breast of her patched blouse as if she 
meant to tear it—*‘* Your mother, she 
ses, Why don’t I cut up her Sunday 
frock, Which she wun’t wear no more 
inter one fer me. But I ain’t a 
goon’ ter wear an old 
man’s black frock, Sundays.” 

She looked at James inso- 
lently —James sitting there 
with his mouth open. 

“You got ter hev money,” 
she continued. “IT asked Sim- 
eon fer some, but he—” 

James rose. He went round 
the table and took her shoulder 
in his great hand. “Don’t you 
goo askin’ Simeon fer money, 


lil 


out wi’ trapsin’ the stairs. 


O0O- 


Rose.” 

“Got ter git 
somewheres,” insisted, 
wrenching away from him, 
starting to clear the table and 
wash the dishes. 

James went up to say good- 
night to his mother. Then he 
came down and smoked reflec- 
tively in the chimney corner. 
What did Rose want? 
Couldn’t be fine clothes. That 
was silliness. 

When he got home next 
night, supper was ready and 
something nice. Rose was 
flushed. She'd put on a clean 
blouse and round her throat, 
above the deeply opened neck, 
wore a string of glass beads. 
She had powdered her face. 
James distrusted powder yet 
it expressed their courting 


money from 


she 
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Rose stirred him to-night: going 
to his head, yet puzzling his heart. 

After supper she fetched a low stool 
and sat at his feet by the fire, idle. She 
held his hands and fondled them. Sud- 
denly she said, 

“Ef I mustn't ask Simeon fer money, 
then Pllearn some. Young Mr. Daborn, 
he’ve asked me ter do his mendin’.” 

* Ain't he got a housekeeper ter mend 
*un?” 

“Course he hev, but 
her sight’s bad.” 

“When did he ask you, then?” 

*Vesterday. [met’un when I went out 
marketin’.””. Rose held her head down. 


days. 


she’s old an’ 


THERE GREW IN THE COTTAGE A SENSE OF DISUNION 
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” 


“What's mother say about it? 

*Ain’t told her. Don’t matter what 
she ses. An’ look here, Jim, any little 
bit o” money I makes, I keeps. See?” 

“Yes,” James nodded and was dull. 
*T sees.” 

Rose flung her head back, the flaxen 
head that was the color of fading thatch: 


You're bound ter keep in, fer better or 
worse, 


Along o° the chap what carries the purse 


she quoted gaily. 

Her blue eves bantered James. Sud- 
denly—as if he’d drunk new cider—his 
head went wild and he took that thatch- 
colored mop in his two hands. He kissed 
his wife’s red mouth. Rose put up her 
arms, resting them on his shoulders, 
teasing with the tips of her fingers the 
pointed tips of his ears. That was a 
courting trick they had. And when he 
kissed her again she said, blushing 
vividly, half whispering, 

“Give over, you silly boy.” 

James fell back from the hectic pres- 
sure of those fat arms. She had never 
called him that before. 

**Better do a bit o’ mendin’, afore ’tis 
bed time,” said Rose. 

In confusion, she fetched her basket 
and sat at the table sewing rapidly. 

Next day there was no charm to 
thatching and James up the ladder, 
high above the rest of them, moved his 
cold) hands mechanically. Once he 
looked down and saw Simeon talking 
to young Mr. Daborn. Then Simeon 
went off on his motor bicycle and the 
farmer remained irresolute on the field 
path. 

James felt sorry for the poor devil. 
Young as the farmer was and strong and 
rich he would be under Simeon’s heel 
in the end, as they all were. James felt 
sure of it. 

He went on thatching blindly, then 
he stopped to rub his fingers, for the 
day was cold. And, staring down, he 
saw the farmer open his cottage gate, 
go up the path with an air that was 
stealthy, jaunty, turn the handle and 


walk in. He carried a bundle und 
arm. 

He had walked in; as if he were | j\ 
master. He was shut in alone \, 
Rose, for the old mother lay abed 

James scrambled down the ladder s:\<j 
his legs bowed helplessly out. ‘| 
felt dazed. He must cut across the { 
and surprise them. No he would - 
here; he would sit on the cart s| 
within the barn and eat his dinner. [He 
would watch his house. Not once wo 
he take his eye off it. Daborn the far: 

a rich man—was shut in there wit! 
Rose. 

Yet why didn’t he go back home? 
Why don’t you, when you are betrayed 
or think so—do these things? 

All he could do was to sit still and to 
unroll, with his stiff hands, the dinner 
Rose had packed, and to repeat over 
and over again, until the words became 
senseless, the country tag she had quoted 
last night: 


You're bound ter keep in, fer better or 
worse, 


Along o° the chap what carries the purs 


Old Herbert Misselbrook, the ancient 
man of their village, came shambling 
across the field. He had seen James 
eating. At dinner time Herbert) was 
like an affable dog; he wagged his tail 
and got a bite of everybody’s dinner. 
James had only eaten half. Without 
a word, he handed what was left. 
Herbert sat down, and munched and 
champed. So there they were and each 
man looked fixedly at a shut door. 
James looked across the field at his 
cottage; old Herbert looked at that 
patched and rotting door, nailed up, 
the door that shut off the ruined end of 
the tithe barn. Presently he said, 
pointing, 

“When I wur a little ‘un an’ your 
Grandfeyther wur a_ babby in arms, 
thet door, he stood open.” 

He shuffled along the shaft of the 
cart and touched James with a shaking 
claw that was cold. 

“T nivir ain’t telled nobuddy afore, 





hi 
al 


st 














Jim Trayton, but I 
in theer.”” 


You did?” 





a he ‘ 
‘ 
4 


seed a man buried 


James spoke vacantly and his wild 


kept watch 


up his own closed 
cottage door. 
“] wur a little 


‘in an’ [ run off. 


j nivir telled my 
mother fer T wur 
fre whtened. An’ 
| thought they 


> me a wal- 


An’ I bin 


might gl 


lopin’ 


froushtened this 
eighty year an’ 
more. But they 


he all dead an’ 


He was working 
his hand on the 
James’ 
coat and he went 
on talking, in the 
broken garrulous 
way of a very old 


sieeve of 


James 
and did 
not believe a word. 

He looked fleetly 


cottage 


man. 


listened, 


from the 
door tothe old man, 
seeing the bulbous 


hose, sparse hairs 
and startled grin. 


Winter sun caught 
the  claret-colored 
rag Which Missel- 
wore round 
his throat and upon 
his breast, caught it 
and turned it to a 
stream of wine. 
James looked, 
then looked away. 
God! what did a 
dreaming old man 


bre ¢ rk 


SHE FETCHED A LOW 
AT HIS FEET 


of ninety matter 


while Daborn the farmer was shut in 
there with Rose! 

“Theer’s some rotten planks in the 
iniddle o’ thet floor. 


Covers a well or a 


Ik 
) 





cess pe uf yl. 


as easy. 


STOOL 
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You can lift "un up as easy 
The chap did.” 
“Who did?” 


“The chap, a travelin’ man, a peddler 





AND SAT 


or summat. No- 
buddy knowed him, 
so he warn’t missed. 


Stranger in these 
vere parts. I wur 


settin’ up in the wild 
apple tree outside. 
We did useter climb 
thet chil- 
dern, but he’ve bin 
cut down this sev- 
enty vear. An’ the 
peddlin’ chap come 
in, ter eat his din- 
ner, | wouldn't won- 
der. An’ I peeps in 
through the winder, 
afeard ter move. 
Bime by, time he'd 
finished eatin’ an’ 
drinkin’, fer he’d 
brung a_ bottle o’ 
summat, he 
ter the middle o’ 
the floor; an’ them 
planks tips up an in 
he goos. Proper 
froughtened I wur. 
Soon as I could 
feel my little legs 
I runs home, you 
warrant. An’ I 
nivir said a word 
ter nobuddy, case 
I'd git a hidin’ fer 
climbin’ up the crab 
tree. Feyther he 
come home at night 
—fer he worked on 
this farm them days 
—an’ he ses ter 
mother, “Theer be a 
great hole at the 


tree as 


goos 


end o’ the barn, a well or summat, half- 


filled up wi’ 


clobs 


0” chalk. 


Some- 


buddy’s bin movin’ them boards,’ he 


ses, ‘an’ tain’t safe.’ 


An’ I crope under 


the table when he ses thet, case they’s 
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see my red chops. Nex’ day they nailed 
up thet theer door an’ he’ve bin nailed 
up iver since. Well, I'll be gettin’ along, 
Jim Trayton, ter catch what bit 0° sun 
theer be.” 

After a word or two more, he hobbled 
off, going toward the cottage. And as 
he got to the gate Daborn came out with 
his jaunty step. There was a bundle 
under his arm. He stopped old Herbert 
Misselbrook, laughed and gave him 
money. James, in the tithe barn, 
watched it all, and he saw the mocking 
look on Daborn’s red face. 

The other men were back at work. 
They were at work, but he sat still. Yet 
Simeon would be back soon, back from 
his nice hot dinner in his fine new house. 
Sluggishly, he watched Daborn out of 
sight. Then he stood up, stretched him- 
self, shivered, stared at the nailed-up 
door. 

Herbert Misselbrook had been dream- 
ing. Old men told queer tales. Yet 
James remained looking at the door and 
at last, more for the sake of rousing and 
collecting himself than for any other 
reason, he fetched his tools and opened 
it. Anything was better than to think 
of Rose and think of Daborn, think of 
them—and go mad! Nighttime, after 
work was over, that was the time to deal 
with Rose. 

He opened the door. After many 
years, the rusty nails gave, the stiff 
hinges moved, and he stood inside this 
ruined end. It was not yet thatched 
and he looked through the hard white 
rafters at the sky. Then, stepping gin- 
gerly—for even now, with everything 
lost, he did not wish to die—he ap- 
proached the center, stooped, and lifted 
the boards. And he remembered what 
he had said to Misselbrook, as he hob- 
bled off, “Tain’t true; you've dreamed 
it, Marster Misselbrook.” 

Misselbrook had answered, richly 
chuckling, turning his sharp chin on his 
shoulder, “True as the grave; an’ | 
bain’t fur off mine. An’ I hopes it ‘ull 
be more comfoble than the peddler’s 
wur.” 


Then he had gone, met the farm: 
a trifle for himself. James, kn 
here, half forgot Daborn and Rose. |j, 
turned from the warmth of love, 

the tempest of jealousy. The chill 

the old man had diffused, the horrcr of 
that tale which until now he had yo 
believed, diverted and held him. 

He wriggled back, looking at the | 
he had uncovered. There it was, as 
Misselbrook had said. He= stared «| 
lumps of chalk, turned green and mushy 
Between them welled green water. ‘he 
whole thing was a stinking sponge, and 
he thought of the peddling man nearly 
ninety years ago who had sunk up to his 
ears—and then gone! 

He laid the planks back, then stood 
up, stone cold, yet sweating. His hands 
shook and his hair tickled. 

And, as he stood there, he heard the 
quick chug-chug—sounding angry—of 
Simeon’s motor bicycle. Simeon was 
coming back. James ran out and 
swarmed up his ladder like a monkey up 
a stick. The one thing he thought of 
was that Simeon must not find him down 
here idle, so long after dinner time. For 
if Simeon called him a lazy swine, as 
often he called the other men, then he 
would murder Simeon. Traytons had 
always been master thatchers. 

He, James, had always been simple, 
industrious—and not wishing to harm a 
fly. Yet if Simeon came round the 
corner, found him at the bottom of the 
ladder, and called him a swine, then he 
would turn round and choke Simeon. 

So he went up, very fast and the noise 
from the motor cycle came nearer. He 
went like a monkey on a stick or like a 
seuttling rat! He went—unlike a man! 
For all the Trayton sturdiness had been 
destroyed in him, and he was afraid of 
Simeon. 

He thought of nothing else but just to 
swarm up that ladder and pretend to be 
thatching. He went up—sweating, 
clammy—and his stiff hands moved in 
the straw at once. 

His hands were cold, yet his pointed, 


ole 


carbuncled ears made tips of fire in the 
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wintry day. It was one of those Decem- 
her days that they get in the South 
Country, when the sky, the sea, the dis- 
tant landscape, smoke from fires, wash- 
ing hung out, is one extraordinary and 
ecstatic blue. Looking down, far below 
into his own garden, he saw that blos- 
som, his shirt which Rose had hung out 
to dry. 

Simeon rode up to the tithe barn, he 
dismounted. James, feeling rather than 
seeing, felt that his brother looked up to 
see if he were there and working. 

Yet—work or no work—Simeon, curse 
him, couldn’t climb a ladder. If he tried, 
he'd turn dizzy, break his neck, most 
like, James thought of this. 

Simeon went into the tithe barn and, 
istantly, James stopped thatching. In- 
tantly, he wriggled nearer the ruined 
ud. His pointed ears—Trayton ears 
ow scarlet they were! 

\nd he heard. He did not see; he 

ard. As for seeing! He could imagine 


how it was. Simeon had seen the open 
door of the disused part, blustered in, 
going—as it were—headlong, his stealthy 
quick way of surprising the men at play 
when they ought to be at work. 

And the fate of the peddler nearly 
ninety years ago was his fate now. 

James heard a cry, a flop, a gurgle. 
The air to-day was cold and dry. Just 
that, he heard. Then the green chalk 
and the greedy water took Simeon’s 
tongue. 

James clutched and clambered along 
until he could look down, squint through 
the naked rafters. 

He saw the tilted planks and the 
round hole. Simeon was His 
tyrant was choked, down there in that 
hole! Then he buried his face in the 
straw, his tortured, sobbing face. And 
he groaned out, telling the thatch, only 
the thatch, 

““Now [’m the master.” 

Yes, he would work, he would take a 


gone. 
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HE CLAMBERED ALONG UNTIL HE COULD LOOK DOWN THROUGH THE RAFTERS 


























leaf out of Simeon’s book. He would 
bully, serape, save. To-night he would 
Lave a reckoning up with Rose, and, 
after that, she should have all the money 
she wanted: so long as he kept her to 
himself. 

And he stayed 
thatching. 

He remained thatching, his skilled fin- 
cers working with precision—but the joy 
of labor had departed. Every startled 
thump of his heart said to him, “*Simeon’s 
vone, he’s dead.” He was glad, yet he 
was frightened, although he had not done 
it. Simeon’s death was no fault of his. 

He was rid of a tyrant, but had be- 
come saddled by a ghastly secret. 

Yet he—James—was the master now. 
He would work hard and grow rich, as 
Simeon had been, as Daborn was. Re- 
membering the farmer, his gay, wild 
dreamings and his stark terror dropped 
down dead, and he thought only of Rose, 
only of Daborn. His fingers moved in 
the straw, not moving sanely any more, 
hut burrowing, clawing. 

That look upon her face the night 
when she came home late to supper! 
The things that face had confessed to! 
Better to be Simeon—choked by slime 
and greenish chalk—than to be James— 
the master! James, betrayed and 
laughed at by the two of them. 

He dropped his head till the stiff 
straw scratched his face. He shut his 
eves and he could see just how it would 
happen in the cottage to-night, for to- 
night he would strangle Rose. That was 
his husband’s right. He would not for- 
vive her, although he was rich and his 
own master. He'd get rid of her! 

So he remained stiff upon the ladder. 
So he remained until a voice chirped 
hewitchingly up to him, “Jimmy.” 

She was standing down there at the 
foot of the ladder; in the wild wind and 
the bright sun. 

At first he would not look down at 
her, but then he did—he had to—if she 
called like that, with her birdlike, mad- 
dening “Jimmy, Jimmy.” Rose could 
twist him round her finger. 
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He knew at once, as their eyes met, 
that his frantic glances frightened her. 
for she raised her voice and 
out, 

“The wind’s got in your eyes. They’ ve 
gone bloodshot. Come down from the 
ladder, dear.” 

He looked at the fat little blonde fig- 
ure; and looked into her beckoning, ten- 
der eyes, and looked at her blown-about 
hair that was the color of bleached 
thatch. 

That was why he had loved it so—be- 
cause it looked like thatch. But he 
would not love Rose any more. ‘To- 
night he would kill her. She deserved 
it. You got what you deserved. 

“Jimmy, come down.” 

And when she looked like that and 
when she spoke like that, he never could 
resist. So, timidly, he came shambling 
down, each foot feeling at each rung of 
the ladder. 

Rose stood at the foot and laughed. 
She said blithely, 

‘*Fumble-toes! You come down the 
ladder loike Simeon comes.” 

Then sweat broke upon James. 

When he got to the bottom, when they 
stood in the scattered litter of yellow 
straw, Rose pounced on him at once. 

If her voice was shallow, her expres- 
sion was profound and, staring at her 
searchingly, he saw that the look—of 
clod, of shrew—which had so disfigured 
her lately, was gone. It never need 
come back, for they were rich. He 
would give her all she wanted. All that 
she cared about was money. Hadn't she 
said so? 

And while he looked at her and while 
he thought about this, and while he 
quite forgot that to-night he had meant 
to choke her, he was puiling her away 
from the barn, away from the grim 
radius that comprised Simeon. 

But Rose stood still. She held him 
tight. Her arms went round his neck, 
her soft pink cheek rubbed at his, while 
she purred and wooed. She was saying 
in rapt broken whispers that he had to 
believe, that he never meant to doubt, 


called 
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“I packed Daborn off. He wun’t a packet o’ pins fer him an’ | 
darken our door no more. Ihoped you'd _ nivir did.” 
look down from the ladder an’ see him She tiptoed to touch her husband’. 
goo. He went—bundle an’ all. He did sullen, flabby mouth. She said before 
look sech a fool.” with wild, sweet passion, she kissed him, 
She laughed innocently and she cud- “T wun’t mend no man’s shirt by} 
dled in closer, fondling the quivering big yourn. Turned me sick ter touch his 
figure of her husband. things. I told him so.” 
James stared dully, his heart barely She laughed—like an angel. 
awake to the joy of this thing that had Did angels laugh? - James thought of 
happened. Rose had been crying. Her that as his mouth met hers—in utter 
fair face had the pretty look of a face faith, in restored rapture. 
that has wept, been bathed, been Why did he think such funny 
powdered. thoughts? Why did his head spin: 
She had cried, she was saying so. Why did he stare wildly up at the seud- 
“T set down an’ had a good cry arter_ ding sky and think, 
he went. It’s upset me—acause I bin “I’m the master. I got it all. Riches 
hard on you, I mean. I don’t care —an’ Rose,” 


THE SEAT OF JUDGMENT 
BY ETHEL M. HEWITT 


HERE came to the Giving of Judgment 
In the Hall of the House of Years, 
Foursquare to the Winds that built it, 
On the shore of the Lake of Tears) 


The soul of a love unheeded, 
The wraith of a work undone; 

And they looked for their righteous sentence, 
But the silence recorded none. 


Then they read in the eyes of their Judges, 
By the light of their pardon won, 

The wound of a love unheeded, 
The shame of a work undone; 


And thus spake that mighty session: 
‘Who are we to apportion blame? 

We have traversed your pathway before you, 
And we know whence our brothers came.” 
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AWAY WITH THE MIDDLEMAN 


BY GERTRUDE MATHEWS SHELBY 


HAT is the truth about consum- 

ers’ co-operation in the United 
States? Is it, as frequently assumed, 
usually a failure? Or does it succeed? 
The greatest alleviation of Europe’s mid- 
dle classes before the war, co-operation 
is to-day their most substantial conserv- 
ative hope. Does it offer us also a way 
out of our economic difficulties? 

He who buys food for the family, fuel 
for the furnace, gas for the flivver, milk 
for the baby, shoes, blue jeans, or bon- 
nets, must know something about these 
difficulties. He is interested in means to 
reduce their cost. Co-operation, how- 
ever, is a curdled term, soured by abuse. 
It is most frequently used to describe 
that ineffectual state of goodwill said by 
a wit to be an agreement by which one 
cooes and the other operates. To define, 
we mean a method by which ordinary 
retail customers may undertake on their 
own behalf distribution of any sort of 
supplies. 

The tested, genuine method used suc- 
cessfully round the world is known as 
Rochdale co-operation. By this plan a 
society is formed from those ultimate 
users who finally foot the bills of labor 
and capital. This group acts in straight 
defiance of the great national sneer, “We 
are not in business for our health!” 
Genuine Rochdale co-operators are in 
business strictly for their health and dis- 
tinetly not for profit. 

They aim to effect economies by elim- 
inating all services which add to price 
but not to value. They sell goods for 
cash at current market prices. The pub- 
lic is weleome to buy at their store. Sav- 
ings are divided periodically between 
patronage dividends and various reserve 
funds. They govern their enterprise on 
a one-man, one-vote basis, giving every 


member the same representation and 
power as in a town meeting. Only legal 
interest is paid on stock. Each member 
on buying his shares pledges that he will 
conscientiously patronize his own shop 
and help to supply the mental elbow 
grease necessary to make the business 
succeed. Loyalty is the elixir of co- 
operation. 

The society is no close corporation: 
* All for each and each for all” is the 
axiom of the co-operators’ world of 
mutual service for mutual benefit. The 
largest possible number of people in a 
reasonable area are induced to join. For 
that reason the price of shares is set low. 
These shares are withdrawable, provided 
that reduction of working capital will 
not jeopardize the enterprise. A further 
safeguard is the rule that the number of 
shares one person may hold is limited, 
since some large owner, displeased, might 
withdraw and endanger the investment 
of others. 

We are talking, then, of neighbors who 
go into business on a mutual, democratic 
basis. Excluded from consideration are 
the exceedingly effectual combinations 
of merchants who pool orders for whole- 
sale buying and mask themselves under 
the term co-operative; likewise the cut- 
price shops which employers set up with- 
in their plants to make wages go farther. 
Unions of producers for selling are also 
outside our field. 

The United States boasts more than 
three thousand consumers’ collective 
buying enterprises. Nearly half are buy- 
ing groups subsidiary to farmers’ mar- 
keting organizations, which, to become 
permanent, reorganize on the Rochdale 
pattern. The rest are full-fledged co- 
operatives, most of them groceries or de- 
partment stores, but including societies 
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to supply things as varied as moving 
pictures, coffins, houses, and laundry. 
There are at least five federations, one 
including eighty stores, to do wholesale 
buying. The Co-operative League of 
America and government reports agree 
in showing that our co-operative system 
— if anything so disjointed deserves so 
orderly a name—now spreads continent- 
ally from Anchorage, Alaska, across 
Canada, over virtually every state in 
the Union, down to St. Thomas, on the 
Caribbean Sea. Unheralded, obscure, 
it is estimated that it diverts from com- 
mon channels of trade probably two hun- 
dred millions a year. 

According to one of the chief informa- 
tion bureaus advising merchants and fi- 
nanciers, co-operative developments can- 
not be lightly dismissed. Three years 


ago this agency warned its clients that 
on every side workers were organizing 
their own distributive enterprises, citing 
the fact that in several instances Ameri- 
can co-operatives had put private stores 


out of business. The bureau stated that 
the time was past for boycotts, and pro- 
phesied that if the movement ever be- 
came successful not even greater effi- 
ciency or economy on the part of private 
business could beat it. In 1922, a second 
warning was issued advising that prices 
be lowered; otherwise the genuine co- 
operative movement, affected by oppres- 
sion only in about the same degree as 
business at large, would gain fresh 
momentum. 

Americans have become involved in 
this troublesome sort of venture only be- 
cause there is something the matter. The 
consumer is like David Harum’s dog in- 
fested with fleas. Hosts of middlemen 
live upon him. That is nothing new, and 
so long as they were not too rapacious 
they helped him to forget he was a dog. 
He allowed that perhaps they had as 
much right to live as he had. Then 
(some years ago) he discovered that, 
with the natural-historical multiplication 
of middlemen-fleas, he was literally in 
danger of being eaten up. 

Yelping proved ultimately useless. He 
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had more and more trouble finding 4 
bone to gnaw. Food rose sixty per cent 
between 1915 and 1917. He was obliged 
to do something about that. He could 
share sustenance with middlemen-tleas 
as long as there was enough to divide: 
but there was suddenly too little. Tha; 
accounts for the determined interest jn 
co-operative buying of everything from 
needles to automobiles which, during 3 
journey through the United States, I en- 
countered in everybody, from tea-party 
people down to comparative grub-worms 
in mortal coil. Only two sorts of people 
failed to show some knowledge or curi- 
osity, the direly rich, who do not need 
co-operation, and the direly poor, too 
enervated to get it. 

To see how American consumers of 
different sorts proceed. why they suc- 
ceed or fail, and to assess the value of 
their experience, I visited more than a 
hundred stores, labor or farmers’ head- 
quarters east and west, private busi- 
ness men and state departments where 
new enterprises are recorded. Of every- 
body I asked questions. One merchant 
summed up his opinion of consumers 
brusquely: 

“They don’t know how and will never 
learn. Co-ops don’t amount to anything. 
They don’t last.” 

He cited failures in the past. I stated 
present facts quite new to him. Several 
hundred co-operatives are succeeding in 
a highly convincing manner. The 
Franklin Co-operative Creamery owned 
by consumers in Minneapolis—has an 
annual business of $1,500,000, The Tam- 
arack Store at Calumet, Michigan, has 
$1,000,000. The Calumet shop is twen- 
ty-five years old and customarily turns 
over its stock sixteen times a year. Its 
fourteen hundred members received in 
1920 a 10 per cent dividend on their pur- 
chases during the year. All told, it has 
returned to members in interest and divi- 
dends $1,595,184.84. In Minnesota and 
Michigan there are several stores with a 
business of about half a million dollars 
which are paying good dividends. At 
Ishpeming is a “co-op” thirty years old 
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which has returned to members in divi- 
dends $320,000, far more than its capi- 
talization. It has a trade of about 
<300,000 a year and owns substantial 
} roperty. 

\ccording to incomplete figures from 
the Labor Department in 1921, there 
were at least 18 co-operatives with an- 
nual business ranging from $200,000 to 
¢400,000; and more than 30 with sales 
of $100,000 to $200,000. The number 
with a turnover of more than $50,000 is 
larger. Among the remaining stores 
many pay dividends ranging from 1 per 
cent to 14 per cent. 

I determined to test the truth of the 
business man’s charges. The Riverside 
store at Maynard, Massachusetts, for 
example, has contrived to live forty 
vears. How does it happen that 50 per 
cent of the groceries, meat, milk and 
bread used in Maynard is bought from 
the Riverside and three other “co-ops” 
there? It would seem that they must 
amount to something, they must know 
how, and they must be learning. I went 
to Maynard. 

To see the president of the Riverside 
Society, I followed the narrow main 
street of the surprisingly ugly mill town. 
Beautiful soft-bosomed hills surround 
the unhomelike village. Over the Assa- 
bet River, a glorious, rushing, golden- 
green stream, a graceless bridge leads 
past the hard, square, drab barracks in 
which dwell most of the seven thousand 
souls accredited to Maynard. 

The red-brick, mechanical monster of 
a mill which turns out hard-surfaced 
mohair dominates the place. The mill’s 
dam possesses the river, whose power 
turns its wheels. Its raucous, shrieking 
siren, summoning thousands of spinners 
to work at seven o’clock, rules the popu- 
lation almost as a feudal baron once did 
his serfs. The absentee lords of the mill 
have shown only one sign of interest in 
their people. They did donate a public 
trough at which horses drink. 

I found the head of the “co-op,” Mr. 
Batley, an ex-mill hand who came to this 
country from England fifty years ago, in 


a great green house where he now grows 
flowers for market. His surroundings 
were as redolent of soft perfumes and re- 
splendent with beauty as the town itself 
is barren of both. He told me how, un- 
able to make ends meet, the spinners fol- 
lowed the recipe of the Rochdale weavers 
in England. They determined by vol- 
untary, responsible, safeguarded action, 
to reduce the cost of living. 

As purchasers they resolved to supply 
themselves first with food. Organizing, 
these Maynard spinners thoroughly un- 
derstood the difference between owning 
shares in a joint stock company and in a 
co-operative. An investment in a com- 
pany entails no further responsibility 
save occasional voting, usually by proxy. 
Investing in a co-operative entails a con- 
tinuous obligation. Proxy voting is not 
permitted. The member’s loyalty, shown 
by delivery of all possible trade to his 
store, does not stop there. He must do 
his part in formulating policy and keep- 
ing an eye on administration. 

In the shop which these workers 
opened in a somewhat inaccessible attic 
by the side of the Assabet River, the 
policy they adopted in relation to their 
stock of goods is a case in point. They 
selected goods of certain demand, exclud- 
ing luxuries and limiting variety of 
brands. Charging full price, giving no 
credit, operating with minimum expense, 
they made savings which, at the end of 
each quarter, were pro-rated among 
members in dividends according to the 
amount each had brought to the store, 
or were set aside for expansion. This 
surplus is not profit, any more than the 
money John Jones saves by cutting the 
grass himself is profit. It serves two 
purposes. Dividends offer an induce- 
ment to the thrifty to join this society 
which believes in mutual ownership, of- 
fer, in fact, the same incentive of per- 
sonal gain which now drives men selfishly 
to amass private property. To those of 
broader vision this surplus represents the 
means by which such societies shall ex- 
pand, with the ultimate aim of develop- 
ing a complete distributive system in the 
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hands of consumers. When such a sys- 
tem shall have reached a high degree of 
continuous efficiency, they believe a cut- 
price system can be used instead of 
dividends. 

The Riverside’s membership func- 
tioned faithfully, buying consistently 
from their own enterprise. When they 
felt a steady business in hand they 
moved to a basement. In the seventies 
enthusiasm swept them into the Sover- 
eigns of Industry, a mushroom organiza- 
tion which attempted to consolidate fifty 
or more struggling co-operatives. Cau- 
tion reasserted itself only just in time, 
but they withdrew before the Sovereigns 
failed. 

All the juvenile ills common to co- 
operation the Riverside experienced: 
mismanagement, expansion in the wrong 
direction, factionalism. When the mill 
paid once a month and there was a com- 
mon need of credit, they tried the experi- 
ment of granting it. The practice is 


always a mistake, often fatal, but the 


Riverside retrieved its balance. At 
heart the membership had the meta- 
physical view of co-operation, conceived 
it as the savior of mankind, the means 
by which great common wealth will some 
day be achieved. 

The spirit among these citizens com- 
ing together for conscious service to their 
community was so sincere, their mer- 
chandising so shrewd, their bookkeeping 
so good, that they avoided large losses, 
made a general store of their grocery, 
and in time bought land on which they 
built a good double shop with a hall 
above it. Here they continually held 
meetings, dinners, lectures, and concerts. 
It became a village institution. Keep- 
ing up their campaign of education, they 
gained more members. 

That “co-op” to-day is a friendly if a 
somewhat conservative spot. Informal 
town meetings are held by statesmen 
who sit on kegs and orange boxes—the 
once familiar flour barrel having given 
way to sacks. The society has clear as- 
sets of $30,000. Mr. Batley, displaying 
the mutual property with natural pride, 
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was complacent over the fact that neve: 
since the very early days has the societ 
failed to make savings to give back + 
members, returning to each, in propor. 
tion to his purchases during the yea 
5 per cent dividends when business wa, 
indifferent, and as much as 10 per cep; 
in good years. 

Yet a single shop it began and a sing! 
shop it remains. Federation with othe 
stores must be braved and wholesaling 
must be mastered before co-operatio: 
can make large savings. In England 
many such thrifty stores federated fort; 
years ago. Their wholesale succeeding 
on a gigantic scale, they proceeded to 
manufacture fifty or sixty staple articles 

They own land in various sections of 
the world where are grown certain ray 
stuffs which they use. They now actu- 
ally administer a billion-dollar annual 
business and great common property by 
the same methods as private capital but 
on very superior principles. 

With particular interest T inquired 
why the three other co-operative stores 
in the town, each organized by the tried 
old Rochdale method which twenty-five 
million families in many nations have 
used with benefit, should not have fed- 
erated with the Riverside. Why had 
ach one fought alone? In fact, why 
had other societies ever developed, in 
view of the original association’s steady 
prosperity? One store could better do 
the work of four, reducing overhead, de- 
manding half as many employees. 

The reason they started was_ soon 
clear. While theoretically the Anglo- 
American Riverside believes firmly that 
the doors of the society should be wide 
open to any and all new members, whien 
Finnish mill hands began to pour into 
the town in a human wave, another ques- 
tion arose. Until recently English co- 
operatives adhered also to the principle 
that co-operation should steer completely 
clear of politics. The Finns had strong 
Socialistic leanings and believed a new 
political regime should be ushered in 
simultaneously with a new economic sys- 
tem. The English workers were not 
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sympathetic. Neither did they differ- 
entiate between Finns—they all looked 
alike to the Riverside. 

\t the first rebuff the Finns quietly 
started another store, called Kaleva, dif- 
fering from the first in little except that 
possible dividends on purchases were 
limited to 5 per cent and any further sur- 
plus above cost was to be put to reserves. 
Radicals denounce the incentive of indi- 
vidual return held out to prospective 
members, declaring even this small bait 
to be anti-social. For that reason, sur- 
plus above expenses and expansion is de- 
voted by societies in Belgium, to Maisons 
du Peuple, to specific funds from which 
to pay unemployment, accident or life- 
insurance benefits, and to other provi- 
sions for general welfare. 

But all Finns, as the Riverside was to 
see, were not alike. That is why sub- 
sequently a third “co-op” was set up in 
further primitive competition. In Fin- 


land the co-operative movement split, 
conservatives abhorring political action, 


preferring like the English to preach 
economic salvation alone, looking to the 
ultimate mastery of distribution, manu- 
facturing, the land itself, housing, and 
banking. The Socialists, to the conser- 
vatives’ disgust, coupled economic action 
with the governmental paternalism. We 
have inherited Finland’s division in 
America, not alone in Maynard and a 
number of Massachusetts towns, but in 
the west. 

In the Kaleva personalities refused to 
be subjugated. Members did not air the 
dispute, else the Riverside might have 
had opportunity to welcome the dis- 
senters. They withdrew and formed the 
third store, called the First National. 

Following the Finns to Maynard, came 
a new wave of Lithuanian and Ukrainian 
mill workers. They, too, were used to 
co-operation in the old country. In the 
West all these groups might have joined 
together. In New England traditional 
“offishness” fosters the isolation of na- 
tionals. In time the Slavs formed a 
fourth store, like the others, with five- 
dollar shares. Recent war antagonism 


caused the Russians to repudiate the 
Lithuanians, who struggle along with a 
lowered membership and trade. 

Testimony that mutual ownership be- 
came distinctly the thing in Maynard 
was a fifth shop bearing Co-operative 
across its front. This one masqueraded; 
really it was a link in a state-wide com- 
mercial chain which locally played its 
competitive game, trusting that newer 
comers would not know the difference 
between it and the genuine. Later I 
found the same situation in other places. 

The two Finnish groceries developed 
successfully side by side, well-equipped, 
clean, orderly, busy. Members did not 
have to be taught loyalty. Once the so- 
ciety’s buying power was organized and 
methods so systematized that they were 
fairly sure of holding trade and making 
a surplus, they, too, extended to new 
lines of provisioning. 

Searcely any business offers so low a 
margin of legitimate gain as the grocery. 
The Kaleva set up a bakery. American 
societies to-day frequently begin with 
baking. The Purity Co-operative in 
Patterson has a quarter-million dollars 
of annual business. Four co-operative 
bakeries near Boston buy supplies to- , 
gether. Bread customers, once suited, 
are not hard to keep. The Finns made 
quantities of their distinctive health bis- 
cuit and achieved relatively easy success. 

A restaurant was opened next, a not 
uncommon sequence. Milk distribution 
followed. The town was faced with an 
interesting situation. The Boston whole- 
sale price, which governs the local price, 
was so low that dairy farmers were sell- 
ing their cows—an unanswerable way of 
going out of business. The “co-op” de- 
cided that farmers were justified, that 
the Boston price was unfair. From self- 
interest, because they needed to main- 
tain the community’s supply, the Kaleva 
agreed to pay a cent higher than the 
market price per quart and, abandoning 
the principle of charging market price, 
sell at cost two cents less than before. 
Using their delivery equipment for milk 
as well as for groceries, they reduced the 
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expense of handling. They could not 
supply their trade. All the farmers tried 
to sell to the Kaleva, and everybody 
wanted to buy co-operative milk. Local 
milkmen tried but failed to combat a 
group which in the public interest elim- 
inated profit altogether. Kaleva books 
balanced for the first year with eighteen 
dollars to the good. 

They could not serve the entire com- 
munity. The First National (non- 
partisan Finns) who had played follow- 
the-leader in expansion from groceries to 
meat, adding a delicatessen in place of a 
restaurant, opened a milk station also. 
The two services have now been going 
for about three years. The Lithuanians 
opened a third bakery which, in spite of 
bad years, still endures. 

These four groups do amount to some- 
thing and they are still consciously learn- 
ing. They handle annually $400,000 of 
the money Maynard spends for food. 
As with all genuine co-operatives, their 
ideal is full weight, good goods, fair 
prices, and the obliteration of profit as 
such. They require less advertising, oc- 
cupy buildings in cheaper localities than 
private stores, are not obliged to keep 
goods of doubtful demand, and can retain 
patronage because of the customers’ per- 
sonal incentive to make them succeed. 

The practical advantages just cited 
cause so astute a merchant as E. A. 
Filene of Boston to state that, “Theoret- 
ically co-operative stores . . . ought to 
become the stores of the futurc.” The 
facts that non-profit business may elim- 
inate most of our distributive waste, that 
co-operative employees feel that they are 
in public rather than private service, and 
that the philosophy of co-operation sup- 
plies new and powerful motives to enter 
community service, are further reasons 
why co-operation does ultimately suc- 
ceed in every lana. 

I went west to see, among other things, 
a typical Rochdale federation of stores 
to do wholesale purchasing. Around 
Lake Superior cluster fifty or more co- 
operatives which have formed one by 
one within the last fifteen years. The 


majority of these are of Finnish mem. 
bership. Most of them flourished mod. 
erately alone but, to get better values 
through their combined — purchasing 
power, they decided to start the Co-oper. 
ative Exchange. Between them they 
found $8,000—also an excellent manager. 
John Nummivori. They formed a board 
representative of them all to run the Ex. 
change. Note this: there was no fusion 
of stores in the wholesale venture. Each 
was still autonomous. The Exchange 
was merely their buyer, their employee 
This is Old-World technique. 

With an insignificant capital the Ey- 
change has now for some years done an 
almost heroic amount of work. For ey- 
ample, in 1919 that sum was turned over 
50 times, the stock of goods 16 times. 
Although service, not surplus, was their 
aim, on $400,000 business the wholesale 
organization itself made gross profits of 
$27,319 and a net profit of $7,330—94 
per cent of their capital. Trade was not 
so good in the ensuing years but net 
gains held up proportionately. Each in- 
dividual society received direct benefits 
also. 

With such management they were 
soon able to purchase an excellent small 
warehouse. So far as their space will 
permit, the Exchange handles bulk goods 
like any wholesale dealer, although the 
largest part of their business is jobbing. 
The collective trade of the federated and 
thirty other co-operatives which occa- 
sionally buy with them enables the Ex- 
change to secure favorable quotations 
from manufacturers. If the stores were 
closer together the Exchange would be 
able to do a great deal more for them. 

This federation maintains also a bak- 
ery at Superior which does only whole- 
sale business, shipping breadstuffs over 
a considerable territory. This staff-of- 
life factory, operated by the wholesale, 
represents a distinct advance over each 
little store opening its own bakeshop, as 
in Maynard. 

Altogether, these Finns, with a busi- 
ness not yet bulking large and steadily 
forging ahead, are apparently neglecting 
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none of the essentials. They carry on 
propaganda regarding the right sort of 
co-operation, reaching many workers 
through their daily and weekly press. 
\s a result, the Finns in South Dakota, 
Montana, and Oregon are following the 
example of their northern and eastern 
brothers. The Central Exchange also 
considers it one of its first duties to train 
executives. An excellent school is held 
every summer at Superior with intensive 
courses in store management, bookkeep- 
ing, accounting, and English. 

Other successes from coast to coast 
offer convincing evidence that by unre- 
mitting diligence and faithfulness, gen- 
wine co-operation does succeed here in 


spite of the hoodoo of competitive 


methods. That is not to say Rochdales, 
improperly managed, do not fail. They 
do. In general, their practices, like those 
of most shops, might be largely im- 


proved. But when they reach efficiency, 
what may be called the Federationist 
plan, exemplified by these Finns and 
real co-operators the world around, is 
It is deviation from this plan 
caused much-advertised 
The successes have not been 
similarly heralded. From two other 
sorts of organization, both non-co- 
operative, most of the smoke screen of 
failure has arisen. 

The first is pure fake. Several im- 
pressive, large-sounding, mock co- 
operatives have failed disastrously. A 
scandalous exposure caused the courts 
of four states in the middle west to 
estop one of these from selling blue-sky 
stock. The second sort of organization 
is usually honest, the Centralist con- 
ception of consumers’ union. Cen- 
tralists talk of co-operation but fail to 
produce it. They desire to devise a 
legitimate get-rich-quick American vari- 
ation on safe European methods of co- 
operation. They have caused American 
workers to lose probably twenty mil- 
lions in the last three years. They have 
not created better stores, but merely 
more stores where there are already too 
many. 
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As the Centralists’ conception de- 
veloped into a malignant epidemic 
among us, it is necessary to hold a short 
clinic (or, since most of the enterprises 
are dead, a post-mortem) on the disease. 
Unhappily, its bacteria are still with us 
and their pathology must be understood. 
A large percentage of union men be- 
longed to the Centralists. Labor de- 
serves strong praise for its responsible 
attempts at mutual enterprise. It has 
shown a sporting spirit about its de- 
feats. It is a pity that its co-operative 
fervor and extensive propaganda were 
not followed by discreet, sound action. 
Had they been, workers’ groups would 
deservedly possess to-day fine mach- 
inery with which to correct obvious 
evils of the distributive system. 

Labor lost its great psychological op- 
portunity largely through the bump- 
tious conviction that America did not 
need to follow Europe’s footsteps. Sharp 
fear bred into organized labor by in- 
dustrial conflict made it demand that 
whatever was done along economic lines 
should be “big.”” A conscientious union 
leader explained the symptom thus: 

“Rochdale methods are too slow in 
thiscountry. Right now workers’ money 
is being used against workers. Hostile 
hands now benefit by our immense 
spending power. Labor banks are start- 
ing. We must have stores and whole- 
sales, too, numbers of them, centralized 
under labor control.” 

The emphasis was on control, power, 
not on stores for everybody as co- 
operators would have them; stores for 
labor. Driven by such motives, fear 
and fighting ambition, labor was looking 
for an immediately effective weapon 
rather than a safe and sure means of 
growth. Industry and finance are cen- 
tralized. Without reflecting how long 
it took for business to become so or 
what hosts of small failures occurred 
before it became consolidated, labor 
leaders felt that their union of con- 
sumers, misnamed co-operative, must 
begin centralized. They argued without 
knowing that since 1913 Russia had 
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created an immense co-operative system 
heading up in the Centrosoyius. They 
declared that even the English were 
centralizing, confusing voluntary demo- 
cratic federation with the autocratic 
centralization of America’s profit-mak- 
ing business. 

Unfortunately, the majority of union 
leaders East and West welcomed pro- 
moters of the labor-agitator type, who 
in 1918 concocted their all-American 
recipe for so-called co-operation, and 
later opened the National Wholesale 
in Chicago with branch warehouses near 
New York and in Seattle. It was to be 
a system for cities. Real co-operation 
advances best in small communities, 
thriving ill in large cities. 

Instead of creating a wholesale to 
serve a federation of stores, they or- 
ganized a chain of retails to sustain each 
branch of the wholesale. Observing 
that, because of lack of experience, Roch- 
dale infancy is often a struggle for 
efficient teamwork, that decisions are 


frequently slow because members are 
not all equally intelligent, and that fault 
is often found with executives, the Cen- 
tralists tried to eliminate most of the 
teamwork, to run the business auto- 
cratically and to escape the inexperience 


due to youth. They resolved to have 
no baby-stores whatever but to hatch a 
litter of post-flapper ones to which the 
wholesale should be a parental despot, 
providing for its young, bossing the 
children, and permitting no back-talk. 

The Centralist plan, you see, was for 
haste. Co-operators know they must 
make haste slowly. To foster real self- 
help, action must be based on majority 
rule which represents an average of 
intelligence. The National promoters 
convinced labor men that the Rochdale 
plan of selling goods at market price 
was not feasible, that the retails should 
be run on the tut-price plan, that chain 
store administration should be repro- 
duced. They quoted large paper-savings 
and drew a rosy picture of the strength 
such a system would add to union organ- 
ization. They used the arguments of 


class-consciousness. They worked 9, 
syndicalist rather than community |ine: 
Union after union put up substantia) 
amounts for stock, naturally placing 
themselves in position to dictate, , 
privilege usually disregarded save whe; 
they wanted the stores to act as coy. 
missaries during strikes. To secu 
funds, organizers were sent out throug! 
working class districts far and wide 
“Co-operation was sold by calamitoys 
hot-air peddlers like a new something. 
to-eat,”” asserted one labor man. “| 
heard stock salesmen tell poor laborers 
that all they had to do was to put dow 
their original payment on a block of 
stock and they could eat their way in, 
paying for the rest of their shares ont 
of the dividends on their purchases.” 
The stock-selling campaign 
would have brought disaster. In any 
collectivist affair, men singly or in groups 
must adopt a new point of view and a 
new obligation, even if, as in this case, 
that obligation results as much from 
the membership of the unions to which 
workers belong as from individual mem- 
bership. These professional stock sales. 
men, first on salary and later on com- 
mission, were reckless. They sold shares 
on labor sympathy alone, paying little 
attention to educating workers’ wives, 
who do most of the buying, in their 
responsibility to trade at the union 
store. Propinquity counts in any col- 
lective enterprise. These men took but 
slight account of geography or trans- 
portation. The National was heedlessly 
pledged to serve well and expeditiously 
retails more than five hundred miles 
distant. Such preliminaries laid the 
worst possible foundation for business. 
Instead of cultivating that individual 
responsibility, efficient industry, con- 
stant supervision, and purposeful faith 
on the part of members which make 
genuine co-operation work, the National 
planned a system in which members 
were not even to coo and the wholesale 
was to operate without their interference, 
because stores would have no way of 
knowing the details of what was going 
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DOING AWAY WITH 
on. True, each store was supposed to 
have a representative on the wholesale 
hoard, and there was supposed to be a 
store committee in each place, named 
by the members. But the wholesale 
hired and fired managers. Often the 
manager was named as the society's 
delegate to the board. The distances, 
and, therefore, the expenses were too 
great to permit stores to order their 
delegate to attend all board meetings. 
The wholesale did as it liked. 

For months labor was triumphant 
over three regional warehouses and 
dependent chains of stores. Attempts 
were made to affiliate all the existing 
co-ops with this concern. Two whole- 
sules did form working agreements with 
the National, the Tri-State of Pittsburg 
and the Pacifie League of San Francisco. 
These and a third, the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society in St. Paul, were al- 
ready showing bad symptoms of Cen- 
tralism. The St. Paul group, however, 
would not play with the men in the Na- 
tional. They had previous acquaintance 
with them. 

The Co-operative League of America 
issued warning after warning against 
false combinations which use the termi- 
nology of co-operation and ignore every 
essential of its practice. It did its best 
to keep pace with developments. That 
Enthusiasm seized and 


was impossible. 
dominated labor precisely as the boom 
spirit dominates the inhabitants of a 
town, even if it be far from a railroad 


track. Organized labor was far from 
the co-operative track but pitifully 
ignorant of the fact. On the contrary, 
the majority of informed Rochdales knew 
that the National was non-co-operative 
in practice, whatever it claimed in 
principle, and felt no inclination to 
respond to any invitation to affiliate. 
Before the year was up trouble 
began. Labor found out at least that 
it could not find out what was wrong. 
Forty-four unions in New York had 
subscribed large amounts for a ware- 
house in Hoboken. From the first it 
was overstaffed and almost empty. 


THE MIDDLEMAN 

Organizers were retained on the payroll. 
Members learned that their funds had 
been loaned to Seattle. They were asked 
for more money. Protesting volubly, 
the wise ones withdrew. The ware- 
house remained open for a time. When 
it was finally closed by the sheriff 
creditors received one cent on the dollar. 
Stockholders received nothing. 

In Seattle the National promoters 
secured sufficient’ support, from that 
faction in labor which incautiously re- 
sponds to the latest and most flamboyant 
promise, to open its enterprise in the 
usual blatant way. They found money 
to start but not to continue. A director 
was sent there; and although the branch 
was in such straits that money 
borrowed from employees and the I. W. 
W., which had a neighboring office, he 
permitted stock to be sold. Money was 
“borrowed” from the Pacific League. 
While some of the more lively Washing- 
ton stores saved themselves by seced- 
ing from the chain, bankruptcy was 
inevitable. 

Finally the promoters in Chicago also 
found the game beyond their powers. 
Labor raged because the National twice 
during strikes failed to act efficiently 
as commissary. The preposterous bub- 
ble burst. Hosts of poor, ignorant 
workers lost their money. To this day, 
most of them suppose that the con- 
cern was genuinely co-operative. 

Autopsy on three other wholesales in 
St. Paul, Pittsburgh, and San Francisco, 
shows that they were started pre- 
maturely, at the instance of promoters 
who wanted jobs. They obtained sup- 
port from certain scattered Rochdales 
which mistook the character of the 
leadership they were accepting. All of 
them attempted service which was not 
economical and therefore they came at 
last into insoluble difficulty. To escape, 
they too tried at centralization. They 
found that they bad an incurable disease. 
Its progress differed widely'in the several 
cases, but its consistent result was death. 
Retails in some instances were involved. 
Others, like the Riverside in the era of 


was 
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the Sovereigns, saved themselves and 
mow regard the experience as salutary 
discipline. 

It is, of course, conceivable that con- 
sumers’ unions might be operated by 
one central authority under wise despot- 
ism without the loss of the idealism 
and earnestness which make Rochdales 
something more than mere shops from 
which merchandise is obtained. Several 
groups, protected from the full force of 
the Centralist epidemic but still feeling 
its infection, have tried that, for in- 
stance, the Central States Wholesale 
and Union stores, belonging to the 
Illinois miners. They gave good ser- 
vice for a time but were at last accounts 
suffering severely from disturbing symp- 
toms similar to other non-co-operative 
groups. 

One Centralist venture was financially 
successful, yet because the experiment 
was essentially a failure in other respects, 
its sponsors voluntarily abandoned it. 
Twenty-odd Finnish stores around Bos- 
ton, among them the Kaleva of Maynard, 
decided to be open-minded about this 
American theory concerning centrali- 
zation, and try it out. They approached 
their experiment in an entirely different 
spirit from labor groups, and with ex- 
cellent technique. They were not newly 
created stores but good stable ones. 
They were not widely scattered but 
close together, within fifty miles of 
Boston. There was no loud promotion, 
no flamboyant stock-selling. They so- 
berly decided by common will to merge 
all their local stores into one organi- 
zation, which would open a wholesale, 
operating it and the stores as one con- 
cern. Each store had a representative 
on the wholesale board, which was sup- 
posed to have the same full-voiced 
democracy as a single store society. 

In operation their wholesale effected 
marked economies. Transportation was 
good, service reasonably efficient from 
wholesale to retails. Managers of the 
locals, forbidden to buy elsewhere than 
of their own wholesale, could be dis- 
missed for disobeying this rule. In two 


years the wholesale considerably ep. 
larged the joint assets; yet at the end 
of that time it was found that in practi- 
cally every case the individual stores 
were in bad condition. Membership liad 
decreased. Trade was becoming more 
casual. The sense of responsibility was 
vanishing. The movement, dependent 
always upon conscious exertion of con- 
sumer-members day by day, was dying 
at the roots. 

It required moral courage, while they 
were making money, to dissolve that 
wholesale for the sake of spreading a 
faith and enlarging the common under- 
standing of the purpose before them. 
That purpose is not to make money for 
a few, but to spread small benefits among 
the many, to persuade masses of men to 
cut the waste and extravagance out of 
distribution of necessities by perform- 
ing for themselves without profit (as 
a woman makes herself a dress on her 
own machine) services which otherwise 
would add to the cost. Finding the 
business drifting toward a state which 
was in their eyes pathological, they voted 
to change their direction. 

They are now again building up their 
separate stores, convinced by personal 
experience of a fact which I have ob- 
served in England as well as the United 
States, that it is usually only limited 
centralization in stores federated within 
the limits of one city which can be at- 
tained without loss of that essential 
personal interest upon which the move- 
ment depends for life. 

Space permitting, I could give many 
illustrations to show that the charge 
that the universal Rochdale method 
will not work in the United States is 
rubbish, While our business conditions 
by no means favor co-operation, neither 
do they present insuperable difficulties. 
We must work harder than some other 
nations to make headway but there is an 
open possibility that consumers may or- 
ganize not only a retail system of non- 
profit distribution, but master whole- 
saling and production to satisfy the de- 
mands of stores. It depends on two 
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THE BELOVED FACE 


factors, understanding and real need 
of relief. Ask the middleclass man on 
the street if we do need that relief! 

That Rochdale co-operation requires 
application, efficiency, and self-denial on 
the part of those engaging in it is ad- 
mitted. Inattention, loose administra- 
tion, or failure to deliver pledged custom 
may work ruin. Yet so long as the 
enormous wastes and avarice of the 
profit-making system continue, middle- 
class consumers will be moved to try, 
however reluctantly, to help themselves 
by non-profit methods. Although astute 
merchants make efforts to lessen the 
number of unnecessary or speculative 
middlemen, and to shorten the route 
between grower and user by such devices 
as chain stores, the rule is still, “‘ All the 
trafic will bear.” Higher tariffs now 
reinforce prices to which wages, even 
at their present height, do not bear an 
equitable relation. 
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The total losses through recent fakes 
and experiments in co-operative cen- 
tralization are certainly more than offset 
in the same period by widespread say- 
ings made in successful collective buying 
through Rochdales and joint purchasing 
bureaus maintained by farm organi- 
zations. Co-operation has at least held 
its own while proving out the right 
methods by which to make far greater 
permanent gains. Faithfully practiced, 
it should be of vastly greater use now in 
making wages real. And while men 
employ co-operation as an expedient 
measure, they catch glimpses of gen- 
erally felt benefits that stimulate deter- 
mination to establish a more valid re- 
lation between commercial practice and 
universal human needs. The hope of 
gaining new economic liberties by ap- 
plying democratic principles to business 
as we did long ago to politics becomes a 
practical matter. 


THE BELOVED FACE 


(Lincoln Memorial at Washington, D. C.) 


BY CAROLYN WELLS 


RAVEN in stone—the wisdom and the power, 
The wingéd thoughts, the judgment moving slow, 
The seeing gaze, that truth alone could know, 
The Union, which all else must overtower. 


And in that face, previson of the hour 
Which came, afreight with heartbreak and with woe; 
Yet shining through, with dominating glow, 

The purpose—that preserved our Nation’s dower. 


Oh, mighty marble—splendid and alone, 
Enshrinéd in that silent, sculptured space— 
Even Time’s ruthlessness cannot dethrone 
Our Lincoln, safe within our Flag’s embrace. 
And all must marvel at that soul in stone— 
The majesty of that immortal face. 
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BY ELLEN GLASGOW 


N the dining room, which was lighted 

by tallow candles, I found an ob- 
viously exasperated host and _ hostess. 
When I entered Cousin Pelham was fuss- 
ing about a mahogany cellaret, while 
Mrs. Blanton was pinning a bib of 
checked gingham round the neck of a 
little girl in a high chair. With my Eng- 
lish ideas of bringing up children, I 
thought it an odd custom to have the 
row of high chairs and trays at the table 
and to allow such mere babies to appear 
at the evening meal. 

“This is Gertrude,” said Mrs. Blan- 
ton, after my apologies had been con- 
tritely offered and graciously accepted 
by Cousin Pelham, “and that,’ nodding 
to a little boy of the same age, “is John. 
The other two are Robert and Jane.” 
They were robust, healthy-looking chil- 
dren, with dark hair and high colors, as 
unlike their delicate half-brother as one 
could well imagine. 

At supper there was little conversa- 
tion, for Cousin Pelham, who, I sur- 
mised, could talk delightfully when he 
made the effort, appeared to be absorbed 
in the food that was placed before him. 
This was of excellent quality. Evidently, 
I decided, the second Mrs. Blanton was 
the right wife for him. Vain, spoiled, 
selfish, amiable as long as he was given 
everything that he wanted, and still good- 
looking in an obvious and somewhat 
flashing style, he had long ago passed 
into that tranquil state of mind which 
follows a complete surrender to the hab- 
its of life. I wondered how that first 
wife—Clarissa of the romantic name and 
the flaming hair—had endured existence 
in this lonely neighborhood with the 
companionship of a man who thought of 


nothing but food and drink. Perhaps 
he was different then; and yet was it 
possible for such abnormal egoism to de- 
velop in the few years since her death’ 
He ate immoderately, [ observed, and 
even before he left the table I could see 
that the drowsiness which afflicts the 
overfed was descending upon him. 

“The garden is charming,” I said. “] 
have never seen one like it, so irregular 
and apparently neglected, and yet with 
a formal soul of its own.” 

Cousin Pelham stared at me over the 
dish of fried chicken, from which he was 
carefully selecting the brownest and ten- 
derest piece. “The garden? Oh, yes, 
we've had to let that go. It was kept 
up as long as Clarissa lived. She had a 
passion for flowers; but we can’t get any 
of the darkeys to work it now.” Then he 
appealed directly to his wife, who was 
engaged in teaching Gertrude how to 
hold her fork properly. ‘‘ There hasn't 
been a spade stuck in the garden this 
spring, has there, Hannah?” 

Mrs. Blanton shook her head, without 
removing her eyes from the little girl. 
“Nor last spring, nor the one before 
that,”’ she rejoined. “‘ Nobody sets foot 
in it now except Pell, and he oughtn’t to 
go there. I tell him there might be 
snakes in the long grass; but he won't 
mind what I say. It takes as much work 
as we can manage to plow the fields 
and the kitchen beds. We can’t spare 
any for that old garden you have to 
spade.” 

“Perhaps that’s a part of the charm,” 
I responded. “It expresses itself, not 
some human being’s idea of planting.” 

She looked at me as if she did not 
know what I meant, and on my other 
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side Cousin Pelham chuckled softly. 
“That sounds like Clarissa,” he said, 
and there was no trace of sadness in his 
yoice. 

Across the table little Pell was eating 
delicately, pretending to be a bird. Now 
and then, his stepmother turned away 
from the younger children to scold him 
about his fastidious appetite, or his odd 
manner of using his knife and fork, as if 
they were a superior kind of chopsticks. 
Her tone was not unkind. It was no 
sharper indeed than the one she used to 
her own children; yet, whenever she 
spoke to him, I felt rather than saw that 
he wineed and shrank away from her. 
The child’s nerves were overstrung, I 
could tell that just by watching him with 
his stepmother; and to her, who could 
see nothing that was not directly before 
her eyes, his sensitiveness appeared de- 
liberate perversity. Yet he was an at- 
tractive child in spite of his elfin ways. 
If he had only found the sympathy and 
understanding he needed so desperately, 
I felt that he might become very lovable. 

Though I was sorry for the child then, 
I was soon to realize that I had barely 
touched the edge of that pity which was 
to fill my heart. The hardest hour of all, 
and one of the most trying moments in 
my life, came a little later when we 
passed into the library, and Mrs. Blan- 
ton summoned the children to bed. The 
younger children, already nodding, 
obeyed without protest; but when it 
came to Pell’s turn to kiss his father 
good-night, he began to shake and whim- 
per with terror. For a minute I did not 
understand; then turning to Cousin Pel- 
ham, I asked, with a sympathy so acute 
that it stabbed like a knife, 

“Ts Pell afraid of the dark?” 

Cousin Pelham, sunk in the softest old 
leather chair, was beyond the sound of 
my voice; but his wife answered imme- 
diately in her firm and competent tone. 

“We are trying to break him of it. It 
would be dreadful for his father’s son to 
be a coward.” 

“Does he sleep in the nursery?” 

“He used to, but we had to move his 
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bed across the hall because he kept the 
other children awake. He gets—or pre- 
tends to get—the most ridiculous notions 
into his head, and he carries on so that 
the other children don’t get any sleep 
when they are in the room with him.” 

“Where does he stay now?” 

“In the spare room next to yours. We 
moved him there a few weeks ago, and 
you would think from the way he be- 
haved that we were sending him to his 
grave.” 

“But doesn’t that seem the wrong 
way, to frighten a nervous child into 
hysterics?” 

At this she turned on me the most ex- 
asperating force in the universe—impreg- 
nable common sense. “We've got to 
break him of it,”’ she retorted, “or he 
will be a baby all his life.” 

“T think you're wrong,” was all I 
could say feebly in denial; and my words 
had as little effect as the dash of hail on 
a window-pane. But, while I answered, 
I was telling myself that I had found out 
where the boy slept, and that I would go 
to his room as soon as I had bidden the 
family good-night. Cousin Pelham and 
his wife stayed downstairs, I knew, in 
what they called “the chamber” behind 
the drawing-room, so I should have to 
guard against only the stupid-looking 
nurse who had a room, I supposed, near 
the children. 

Bending over, I pressed the boy to my 
heart. “I am near you, and I will take 
care of you,” I whispered. Then, releas- 
ing him, I stood back and watched him 
walk, wincing and trembling, after the 
sturdy children of his stepmother. 

It seemed to me that the evening 
would never end. Every minute I was 
straining my ears for a sound from the 
floor above, while Cousin Pelham dozed 
through the processes of digestion, and 
Mrs. Blanton and I discussed such con- 
crete facts as wood and stones and pre- 
serves and the best way to build a road 
or to cut down a tree. At last, when I 
was exhausted beyond belief, though it 
was only a little after nine o’clock, she 
laid down her mending, rose from her 
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chair, and, with her hand on her hus- 
band’s shoulder, wished me good-night. 

“You will find a candle in the hall,” 
“We never use lamps in the 
chambers.”” Her use of the archaic word 
struck me at the time as poetic. It was 
the only poetic touch I ever observed 
about her. 

On a table in the hall I found a row 
of tallow dips in old brass candlesticks; 
and after lighting one, [ took it in my 
hand and ascended the circular staircase. 
Ahead of me the light sped like a moth 
up the worn steps, which the feet of gen- 
erations had hollowed out in the center 
as water hollows out a stairway of rock. 
The hall above was empty—it occurred 
to me at the moment that I had never 
seen such empty-looking halls—and was 
quite dark except for the flickering light 
of my candle. As I crossed the floor the 
green mist which I had left in the gar- 
den floated in and enveloped me, and 
that wistful fragrance became intoler- 
ably sweet. I had suddenly the feeling 
that the dim corners and winding re- 
cesses of the hall were crowded with 
intangible shapes. 

After glancing through my open door 
to assure myself that I had not made a 
mistake, I stole across the hall and hesi- 
tated before the threshold of what Mrs. 
Blanton had pointed out to me as “the 
spare room.” If the child were sleeping, 
I did not wish to arouse him; but allidea 
that he slept was banished as I pushed 
the door wider and heard him talking 
aloud to himself. Then, while the pointed 
flame of my candle pierced the obscurity, 
I saw that he was not, as I had first 
thought, alone. The old colored woman 
in the black alpaca dress, with the white 
apron and the red turban, was standing 
beside his bed, looking down on him. 
When I approached she turned slowly 
and looked at me; and I felt that her 
dark compassionate face was love made 
manifest to my eyes. So she had looked 
down on the child, and so, for one mirac- 
ulous instant, she gazed directly into my 
heart. For one miraculous instant! 
Then, while I stood there, transfixed as 
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by an arrow, she passed, with that 
slow movement, across the room to the 
door which I had left open. Before | 
could stir, before I could utter a word to 
detain her, she had disappeared; and the 
boy, sitting up in the heavily draped bed, 
was staring at me with wondering eyes, 

“Mammy was telling me a story,” he 
said, 

“T didn’t know that you had a mammy 
now.” This was the best that I could do 
at the moment. 

“Oh, yes, I have!” He smiled with 
charming archness, and I noticed that 
the fear had passed out of his voice. 

“When did she come?” I asked. 

“She has been here always—ever since 
—” he hesitated—"“ since before I was.” 

“Does she look after the other chil- 
dren too?” 

He laughed, cuddling down into the 
middle of the feather bed. ‘They don’t 
know about her. They have never seen 
her.” 

“But how can she come and go in the 
house without anybody seeing her?” 

At this the laughter stopped. “She 
has a way,” he answered enigmatically. 
“She never comes intg the house except 
when I’m afraid.” 

I bent over and kissed him. “* Well, 
you're not frightened any longer?” 

“Oh, no. I’m all right now,” he re- 
plied, stroking my hand. “The next 
time it gets dark Mammy says she will 
come back and finish her story.” 

“And Iam next door,” I said. ““When- 
ever you begin to feel frightened you can 
come and sleep on the big couch by the 
window.” 

“By the window,” he repeated eagerly, 
“‘where Mammy’s wrens are under the 
eaves. That would be fun.” 

Then, as I arranged the bedclothes over 
him, he turned his cheek to the pillow, 
and settled himself for the night. A mo- 
ment later, when I went out of the room, 
I began wondering again about the old 
negress. Was she a faithful servant who 
had sacrificed her superstition to her af- 
fection for Clarissa’s child and had 
stayed on at Whispering Leaves when 
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the other negroes had gone away? In 
the morning I would make some in- 
quiries. Meanwhile I liked to remember 
the glory—there is no other word to de- 
scribe it—that I had seen in her dark 
face when she bent over the boy. 

In the morning when I came out of 
doors, it was into a world of maize- 
colored sunshine. There was new green 
on the cedars, and the little blue flowers 
in the grass looked as formal as the blos- 
soms in a Gothic tapestry. Suddenly a 
harsh scream sounded a little way to the 
right, and a peacock, with flaunting 
plumage, marched the lawn, 
through the sunlight and shadow. As I 
stood there, entranced by the color of the 
morning, it seemed to me that this circle 
of sunlight and shadow became alive 
with the quiver of innumerable gauzy 
wings, the bright ghosts of all the birds 
that had ever sung in this place. 

When, presently, I turned in the direc- 
tion of the garden, I saw that Pell was 
playing in a row of flowering quince near 
the stile. He was on his knees, building 
a castle of rocks which he had brought in 
a little wagon from the road in the pas- 
ture; and while I approached, I observed 
that he was talking aloud to himself as 
children talk in their play. Then, before 
I reached him, I found my gaze arrested 
by a glimmer of red amid the smoke- 
gray boughs of a crépe myrtle tree; 
and it seemed to my startled fancy that 
I made out the figure of the old negress. 
But the next minute a scarlet tanager 
flashed out of the branches, and the 
image proved to be one of those gro- 
tesque shapes which crépe myrtle bushes, 
like ancient olive trees, frequently as- 
sume. 

The child was playing happily by him- 
self. When my shadow fell over him, he 
looked up with his expression of secret 
wisdom. Kneeling there, with his red 
curls and his blue-green eyes enkindled 
by the sunshine, he reminded me of some 
unearthly flower of light. 

“It will be a fine castle,’ I said. 

He glanced hastily over his shoulder; 
and I noticed that his manner was shy 
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and furtive, though it expressed « 
childish pleasure that was very appe: 

“T’ve got something better than : 
tle,” he answered. “I found it vest: 
down by the ice pond. Will you pro 
not to tell if I let you look?” 

“T promise,” I assured him gravel 
and, with another suspicious glance in 
the direction of the house, he sprany to 
his feet and caught me by the hand. 
Leading me round the shrubbery and 
over the stile, he showed me a hollow he 
had made in the tall grasses beneath a 
cluster of lilac bushes. Lying there on a 
bed of dry fern I saw a black and white 
mongrel puppy—a delightful, audacious, 
independent puppy, half terrier and half 
unknown, with an engaging personality 
and a waggish black ear that drooped 
over one sparkling eye. Fastened se- 
curely by a strip of red cotton to the 
shrub, with a partly gnawed bone and a 
saucer of water at his side, he sat sur- 
veying me with an expectant, inquisitive 
look. 

“Tsn’t he a beauty?” asked Pell, en- 
raptured, as he went down on his knees 
and flung his arms about the puppy. 

“A beauty,” I repeated; and I also 
went down on my knees to embrace boy 
and dog. 

“He hadn’t had anything to eat for 
ever so long when I found him. Martha 
gives me scraps for him, and William lets 
him sleep in the stable.” Then he looked 
straight into my eyes. ‘You won't 
tell?”’ he pleaded. “She wouldn’t let 
him stay if she knew. She doesn’t like 
dogs.” 

Of course, she didn’t like dogs. Hadn't 
I felt from the first that she wouldn't? 
Why, there wasn’t a dog on the place, 
except the two black and yellow hounds 
I had seen half a mile away in the corn- 
field, and they belonged doubtless to one 
of the negroes. 

“No, I won’t tell,” I promised. “I'll 
help you take care of him.” 

His eyes shone. “‘Can you teach him 
to do tricks? He almost knows how to 
beg already. Mammy taught him.” 

I released the child quickly and rose to 
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“Where is your Mammy, 


Ilis rapid glance flew down the garden 
Ik and the narcissi to the 
wisted pear tree. ‘‘She’s just gone,” he 
answered. “She went when she saw you 
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coming. 
Where does she live?” 

\t this he broke into a laugh. ‘Oh, 
she lives away, "way over yonder,” he re- 
sponded, with a sweep of his hand. 

For the next week Pell and I were 
cheerful conspirators. When I look back 
on it now, after so many years, I can still 
recall those cautious trips to the barn or 
the little bed of ferns under the lilacs. 
We fed Wop—that was the name we 
chose at last—until he grew as round as 
a ball; and he was just passing into the 
second stage of his education, when Mrs. 
Blanton discovered his presence, as I was 
sure that she would sooner or later. 

I had been away for the afternoon to 
visit some relatives at a distance; and as 
we drove home about sunset, we passed 
on the road the old colored woman whom 
I could not be 
I should have 


Pell had called Mammy. 
mistaken, I told myself. 
recognized her anywhere, not only by the 
quaint turban she wore bound about her 


head, but by that indescribable light 
which shone in her face. 

\t the time we were driving through a 
stretch of burned pines; and when I first 
noticed her she had stopped to rest and 
was sitting on a charred stump by the 
roadside with the red disc of the sun 
at her back. The light was in my eyes; 
hut, as I leaned out and smiled at her, 
she gave me again that long deep look so 
filled with inarticulate yearning. I knew 
then, as I had known the first afternoon, 
that she was trying to make me under- 
stand, that she was charged with some 
message she could not utter. While her 
eyes met mine I was smitten—that is the 
only word for the sensation—into silence; 
but after we had driven on, I recovered 
inyself sufficiently to say to the cousin 
who was taking me home, 

“Tf she is going a long way, don’t you 
think we might give her a lift?” 
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My cousin, an obtuse young man, 
gazed at me vacantly. “If who is going 
a long way?” 

“The old colored woman by the road- 
side. Didn't you see her?” 

He shook his head. “No, I wasn’t 
looking. I didn’t see anybody.” 

While he was still speaking, I leaned 
out with an exclamation of surprise. 
“Why, there she is now in front of us! 
She must have run ahead of us through 
the pines. She is waiting by the dead 
tree at the fork of the road.” 

My cousin was laughing now. “The 
sunset makes you see double. There 
isn’t anybody there. Can you see any- 
thing except the blasted oak at the fork 
of the road, Jacob?” 

A few minutes later, when we reached 
the place where the road branched, I saw 
that it was deserted. The red blaze of 
the sun could play tricks with one’s vi- 
sion, I knew; but it was odd that on 
both occasions, at precisely the same 
hour, I should be visited by this hallu- 
cination. That it was an hallucination, 
I no longer doubted when, looking up a 
short while afterward, I saw again the 
old woman’s figure ahead of me. This 
time, however, I kept silent, for the first 
thing one learns from such visitations is 
the danger of talking to people of things 
which they cannot understand. But I 
drove on with my heart in my throat. 
In front of me in the blue air was that 
vision; and in my mind there was a 
voiceless apprehension. Then, as we 
reached the lawn, the old woman van- 
ished, and a moment later the sound of 
a child’s crying fell on my ears. 

Alone on the front steps, Pell sat weep- 
ing inconsolably, with his face hidden in 
his thin little hands. When I sprang from 
the carriage, he rushed into my arms. 

“She has sent him away! She has sent 
him away to be drowned!” he cried in a 
heartbreaking voice. 

As I drew him close, the door opened, 
and Mrs. Blanton looked out. 

“Come in, Pell,” she called, not un- 
kindly, but unseeingly. ‘You will fret 
yourself into a fever. The circus is com- 
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ing next week, and if you make yourself 
sick, you won't be able to go to it.” 

At this Pell turned on her a white and 
quivering face. ‘I don’t want to go to 
the circus,” he said. “I don’t want any 
supper. I want Wop—and I wish you 
were dead!” 

“Pell, dear!” IT cried, but Mrs. Blan- 
ton only laughed good-naturedly, a laugh 
that was as common as her features. 

“He's got his mother’s temper all 
right,” she remarked to me over the 
child’s head. “If you don’t want any 
supper,” she added, dragging him in- 
doors, while he struggled to free himself 
from the grasp of her large firm hand 
which seemed as inexorable as her pur- 
pose, “you must go straight upstairs to 
bed.”” 

When we had entered the house the 
boy broke away from her, and marched, 
without a tremor of hesitation, across the 
hall and into the thick dusk of the 


staircase. 
“Let me go after him,” I said. 


“He 
is so afraid of the dark, and the candles 
are not lighted upstairs.” 

Mrs. Blanton detained me by a ges- 
ture. “He is the sort of child vou have 
to be firm with,” she returned, and then 
immediately, “Mr. Blanton’’—she al- 
ways addressed her husband as “ Mr. 
Blanton’’—“is waiting for us in the 
dining room. It frets him to be kept 
waiting.” 

After this there was nothing to do but 
follow her with a heavy heart into the 
room, where Cousin Pelham stood, pon- 
derously frowning at the door. I could 
not this evening meet his annoyance with 
my usual playful apology; and a little 
later, when the excellent supper was 
served, I found that I was unable to 
The fact that I was 
leaving the next day—that I should, per- 
haps, not see Pell again for years had 
turned my heart to lead. 

When supper was over I escaped as 
soon as I could and ran upstairs to the 
room where Pell slept. A candle was 
burning by his bed, and to my amaze- 
ment the child was sleeping peacefully, 
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with a smile on his face where the t aces 
of tears were scarcely dried. Wh: \e | 
looked down on him, he stirred and 
opened his eyes. 

“T thought you were Mammy,” he 
murmured, with a drowsy laugh. 

*“*Has Mammy been here?” [ asked. 

He was so sleepy that he could barely 
answer; but, as he nestled down int: 
middle of the feather bed, he replied 
without the faintest sign of his recent 
distress, 

“She was here when I came up. She 
told me it was all right about Wop. 
Uncle Moab is keeping him for me.” 

“Uncle Moab is keeping him?” | 
pressed my hand on his forehead under 
the vivid hair; but there was no hint of 
fever. 

“She says she gave Wop to Uncle 
Moab. Mammy wouldn’t let anybody 
hurt him.” 

Then his eves closed while the smile 
quivered on his lips. “‘ Mammy says you 
must take me with you when you go 
away,” he murmured. His face changed 
to an almost unearthly loveliness, and 
before I could answer, before I could 
even take in the words he had spoken, 
he had fallen asleep. 

For a minute I stood looking down on 
him. Then leaving the candle still burn- 
ing, I went out closing the door softly, 
and ran against the maid, a young Irish 
woman, whose face I liked. 

“IT was just going to see if Pell had 
fallen asleep,”’ she explained a little nerv- 
ously. “Ihave a message for him. You 
won't tell Mrs. Blanton I brought it?” 

“No, I won’t tell Mrs. Blanton.” 

For an instant the girl hesitated. “She 
is so strict,” she blurted out, and then 
more guardedly, ‘William wouldn’t have 
drowned the child’s puppy. He just 
took it away and gave it to Uncle Moab 
who was going along the road.” 

“T am glad,” I said eagerly. 
Moab will look after it?” 

“He sent Pell a message not to worry. 
I was going in to tell him.” 

“But he knows it already,” I replied 
indiscreetly. “‘Somebody told him.” 


“Uncle 
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A puzzled look came into her face. 
“But nobody knew. William just came 
back a minute ago, and there hasn’t been 
anothersoul onthe place this afternoon.” 

I saw my slip at once and hastened to 
remedy it. “Then I was mistaken of 
course. The child must have imagined 
it.”” 

“Yes, he does imagine things,”’ she re- 
sponded readily; and after a word of 
good-night, she turned back to the stairs 
while I crossed the hall to my room. 

There, as soon as I had closed the 
door, I put down my candle, and sat 
down by the open window, to think over 
what I had heard. There was nothing 
really strange, I told myself, in the in- 
cident of the puppy and Uncle Moab. 
It was natural enough that William 
should have refused to obey an order he 
thought cruel; it was natural enough 


also that Uncle Moab should have been 
going by in the road at that hour. Every- 
thing was easily explained except the 
singular change in the child, and the 


happy smile on his little tear-stained face 
when he murmured, “‘Mammy says you 
must take me with you when you go 
away.” Over and over again I heard 
those words as I sat there by the win- 
dow. So insistent was the repetition 
that I might have deluded myself into 
the belief that they were spoken aloud in 
the darkness outside. How could I take 
the child away with me? I asked at last, 
as if I were disputing with some invisible 
presence at my side. What room was 
there for a child in my active life? I 
loved Pell; I hated to leave him; but 
how could I possibly take him with me 
when I went away in the morning? Yet, 
even after I had undressed, climbed into 
the canopied bed, and blown out my can- 
dle, I still heard that phrase again and 
again in my mind. I was still hearing it 
hours afterward when I fell asleep and 
dreamed of the old colored woman sitting 
on the charred stump by the roadside. 

Dreams. The old colored woman by 
the roadside. The song of far off birds 
coming nearer. The jade-green mist of 
the twilight changing suddenly to opal. 
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Light growing out of darkness. | 
turning from clear gold to flame « 
Still the song of birds that becam 
loud it was like the torrent of wate: 
or of fire—Dreams. Dreams. Nothing 
more. 

Starting awake, I was aware first of 
that opal-colored light, then of the fact 
that I was stifling, that a gray cloud |iad 
swept in from the open window or the 
open door and enveloped me. The next 
instant, with a ery, I sprang up and 
aught at the dressing-gown on a chair 
by my bed. From outside, mingled with 
that dream of singing birds and rushing 
torrents, the sound of voices was reacl)- 
ing me. The words I could not hear, }ut 
I needed no words to tell me that these 
were voices of warning. Whispering 
Leaves was burning while I dreamed. 
Whispering Leaves was burning, and | 
must fight my way to safety through the 
smoke that rushed in at my open door! 

“Pell!” [ called in terror as I ran out 
into the hall. But there was no answer 
to my cry, and the next minute when | 
looked into the child’s room, I saw that 
the bed was empty. They had saved 
him and forgotten me. Well, at least 
they had saved him! 

Of the next few minutes, which seemed 
an eternity of terror, I can recall nothing 
now except a struggle for air. I must 
have fought my way through the smoke 
upstairs. I must have passed that sav- 
age light so close that it scorched my 
face, which was blistered afterward, 
though I felt no pain at the moment. | 
must have heard that rush of flames so 
near that it deafened me; but of this | 
can remember nothing to-day. Yet | 
can still feel the air blowing in my face 
on the lawn outside. I can still see the 
little green leaves on the cedars standing 
out illuminated in that terrible glow. | 
can still hear the cry that rang out: 

“Pell! Where is Pell? Didn’t you 
bring Pell with you?” 

Fifteen years ago. Fire and ashes, 
pain and happiness, have passed and are 
forgotten; but that question, as I heard 
it uttered then, still sounds in my ears. 
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Where is Pell? 
Pe ith you?” 
| thought he was safe,” my voice was 
ck that the words were scarcely 
late. “‘His room was empty.” 
“He isn’t with the other children. We 
ht he had gone to you.” The 
aker I have forgotten—Cousin Pel- 
or his wife, or the nurse, it is no 
ter—but the words are still living. 
“T will go back.”” This was Cousin 
Pelham, I knew, for he had turned to 
enter the burning house. 
“It is too late now.” 


Didn’t you bring 


This was not 
one, but several voices together. As they 


spoke the windows of the house shone 
like the sunrise while a torrent of flame 
swept through the hall. 

“Oh, Pell! Pell!” [cried out in agony. 
“Cannot you come to me?” 

Por a minute—it was scarcely longer 

after I called, there was no answer. 
We stood in that red glare, and round 
us and beyond us closed the mysterious 
penumbra of the darkness. Without the 
circle, where we clung together in our 
horror, there was the freshness and the 
sweetness of the spring, and all the little 
quiet stirs that birds make when they 
nest at night. And it was out of this 
hird-haunted darkness that a shape 
moved suddenly past me into the flames, 
a shape which as the light caught it 
round, I saw to be that of the old 
negress. “ 

“She is looking for him,”’ I cried now. 
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“Oh, don’t you see her: 


( The 
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They gathered anxiously round me. 
“The fire has blinded her,” I heard them 
say. “She is looking straight at the 
flames.” 

Yes, I was looking straight at the 
flames, for beyond the flames, past the un- 
burned wing of the house, from the win- 
dow of an old storeroom, which was 
never opened they had told me, I saw 
the shape of the old negress pass again 
like a shadow. The next instant my 
heart melted with joy, for I saw that she 
was bringing the child in her arms. The 
little face was pale as death; the red 
curls were singed to black; but it was 
the child that she held. Even the unper- 
ceiving eyes about me, though they could 
see only material things, knew that Pell 
had come unharmed out of the fire. To 
them it was merely a shadow, a veil of 
smoke, which surrounded him. I alone 
saw the dark arms that enfolded him. 
I alone, among all those standing there 
in that awful light, recognized that dark 
compassionate face. 

Her eyes found me at last, and I knew 
in that moment of vision what the mes- 
sage was that she had for me. Without 
a word I stepped forward and held out 
my arms. As I did so, I saw a glory 
break in the dim features. Then, even 
while I gave my voiceless answer, the 
face melted from me into spirals of 
smoke. Was it a dream, after all? Was 
the only reality the fact that I held 
the child safe and unharmed in my 
arms? 


end ) 
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IV THROUGH PHGNICIA TO THE PROMISED LAND 


BY E. ALEXANDER POWELL 


T was with a distinct feeling of regret 

that we drew near Aleppo, for, now 
that we were approaching the fringes of 
civilization, we felt that our adventures 
and experiences were at an end and that 
shortly we would emerge into the pro- 
saic, humdrum world again. It was as 
though we had reached the last page of 
But our fears that 
we had exhausted Asia’s store of the 
strange and the curious proved pre- 
mature, for, when barely a score of 
miles from the gates of Aleppo, Ladew 
gave a sudden ejaculation of astonish- 
ment. 

“What on earth is that?” he 
claimed, pointing across the desert. 

Following with my eyes the direction 
of his outstretched finger, I discerned 
what appeared to be a great cluster of 
enormous beehives, covering many acres, 
rising from the tawny waste. As we 
drew however, they resolved 
themselves into houses, apparently built 
of adobe, but the most extraordinary 
houses I had ever seen. From ten to 
twenty feet in height, they looked for 
all the world like the noses of monster 
shells made for some titanic cannon. 
It was our first sight of the curious 
” villages which are the homes 
of the semi-sedentary Arabs who in- 
habit the plain stretching from the 
Euphrates to the Orontes, between the 
desert and the sown. These window- 
less houses, which are built of sun-dried 
bricks and covered with plaster, are a 
cross between the conical thatched hut 
of Equatorial Africa and an Eskimo 
igloo. Though some of them are of con- 
siderable size, they contain only one 
room each, access to which is gained by 
crawling through alowdoorway. Though 


an absorbing novel. 


ex- 


( loser, 


** beehive 


not the most convenient way of « 

ing a house, these low doorways |\ay 
the merit .of discouraging unwatted 
visitors, for the householder, standing 
in the dim interior, can run the intruder 
through with neatness and dispate 
as the latter attempts to enter on all 
fours. What puzzled us was why any 
human being should wish to gain ad- 
mittance. After enduring ten minutes 
in the interior of one of these beehive 
dwellings, where the odors of unwashed 
Arabs, sweat-soaked clothing, foul straw, 
garlic, roast mutton, and dung-fed 


cooking-fires combine to form a stench 
that rises to high heaven, my only wis! 


was to regain the open air. 

After loitering about the village for an 
hour, taking photographs of its houses 
and their uncommunicative 
tremely suspicious inhabitants, we pro- 
ceeded on our way. An hour later, 
topping a little rise, we saw in the dis- 
tance the slender minarets and snowy 
buildings of Aleppo rising from an 
oasis of vivid green. The metropolis 
of Northern Syria is so old that its be- 
ginnings are lost in the mists of anti- 
quity. It was a great city when the 
Pharaohs ruled in Egypt; that we 
know. Abraham is said to have dwelt 
there and to have distributed milk to 
every thirsty stranger, whence the 
place’s Arabic name—Haleb. The 
Arabs, I might mention parenthetically, 
are a Semitic people, and, like the He- 
brews, claim Abraham as the founder of 
their race. 

Since history began, the meeting- 
point of the great trade routes from 
Anatolia, Armenia, Kurdistan, Meso- 
potamia, Arabia, and Syria, and one of 
the chief gateways to all those regions, 


and ex- 
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the thoroughfares of Aleppo provide a 
fascinating and endless panorama of 
all the types of Western Asia, the pic- 
turesqueness and variety of its street 
scenes being heightened by the con- 
tingents of Annamites, Malagasys, Sene- 
galese, Algerians, and Moroccans who 
form the bulk of the French garrison. 
Though the city does not possess the 
romantic traditions of Baghdad, or the 
Scriptural interest which attaches to 
Damascus, it is, nevertheless, a pecu- 
liarly attractive city with the slender 
minarets of its many mosques rising 
against the Syrian blue, its dim and 
bustling bazaars, and its flat-topped 
white, pale blue, pink, or 
set picturesquely on the terraced 
hill-slopes amid fragrant gardens. It 
has two buildings which are deserving 
of special mention. One is the Great 
Mosque, which contains the alleged 
remains of Zacharias, the father of 


houses 


lemon . 


John the Baptist—an enormous struc- 
ture with a square campanile and a sort 
of loggia surrounding an immense mar- 


ble-paved court. The other is the 

Citadel, an imposing pile of ruined 

masonry dating from the times of the 

Saracens. Standing on the highest of 

the city’s seven hills, it can be seen for 
Vou. CXLVI.—No. 873.—44 


JUPITER, 


BA’ ALBEK 


miles around. With its deep moat, its 
massive gateways, its loopholed towers, 
and its crenelated ramparts, it is the 
medieval stronghold of one’s imagi- 
nation. As I stood in the blazing sun- 
light before the mighty pile, it required 
but scant effort of the imagination to 
hear the clang of its portcullis and the 
creaking of its drawbridge, to see the 
archers and the crossbowmen who once 
lined its battlements, and, issuing from 
its imposing portals, such a procession 
as rode forth in the days of Saladin. 
What a superb setting, I thought, for a 
motion picture! 

When we arrived in Aleppo the first 
Syrian Parliament was in session and the 
city was crowded with French officials 
and native politicians. It was like New 
York during the week of the Automobile 
Show, and to obtain a bed in any of the 
hotels was out of the question. Thanks 
to the good offices of the American 
Consul, however, the Syrian proprietor 
of the largest and most fashionable of 
the many cafés chantants which have 
sprung up in the wake of the French 
armies of occupation, generously placed 
at my disposal a sumptuous apart- 
ment. After having endured for many 
weeks the discomforts of the desert, I 
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should have slept well in spite of the 
lace hangings of the bed, the perfumed 
and the 
rations, had it not been for the racket 
rising from the garden beneath my 
windows, where the tortured strains of 
a jazz orchestra, the cries of harrassed 
waiters, the clatter of the 
popping of champagne corks, and the 
voices of French, Russian, and Levan- 
tine chanteuses raised in song continued 
without intermission from ten o'clock in 
the evening until long after dawn. 

“Tf this is civilization,” I said to my- 
self, after two sleepless nights, “take 
me back to the desert again.” 


satin coverlet, rococo deco- 


dishes, 


It is somewhere near half a thousand 
miles from Aleppo to Jerusalem, and in 
all the world there is no journey of 
equal length so rich in historic interest. 
We tore southward past rivers, moun- 
and towns bearing names with 
which we had been familiar ever since 
we were children in Sunday School. The 
Land of the Hittites, the Cedars of 
Lebanon, Phoenicia, Samaria, Judea— 
it was as though there were being turned 


tains 


before us the leaves of a great picture 


Bible. How I should have enjoyed 
having with me on that journey certain 
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European acquaintances and expat 
Americans who patronizingly refi 
the United States as “a crude, 
country” and to Americans as “‘a \ 
people!” For the ‘lands through w \ich 
we passed were rich and powerful wien 
Europe was still peopled by  skinclad 
barbarians dwelling in’ wattle hits. 
How a member of the oldest European 
aristocracy could be patronized hy a 
native of Hamah, for example, that 
sleepy, picturesque town on the Orontes 
which is mentioned in the inscriptions of 
Thotmes as being a great city fifteen 
hundred years before the birth of Christ! 
Two score miles south of Hamah: lies 
the rather dilapidated Syrian town of 
Homs, whose splendid Temple of the 
Sun was once famous throughout the 
ancient world, one of its priests, Helio- 
gabalus, exchanging his sacerdotal vest- 
ments for the purple robes of an em- 
peror of Rome. Under its walls, when 
Christianity was not yet three cen- 
turies old, Aurelian defeated the armies 
of Zenobia and carried to Rome as his 
captive the beautiful Palmyran queen. 
Three hundred and fifty years later 
Homs fell before the onslaught of the 
Saracens, but, in the closing year of the 
eleventh century, the Crusaders rode in 
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triumph through its opened gates and 

replaced the crescent with the cross. 
Fifty miles farther on we paused in 

our southward flight for a day at Ba’al- 


hek, which was once the most mag- 
nificent of Syrian cities and the Heliop- 
lis of the Graeco-Roman world. It 
stands in a sort of oasis, amid gardens 
aud trees, on the bare brown flanks of 
the Anti-Lebanon, thirty-eight hundred 
Though 
t has been almost wholly destroyed by 
wars and earthquakes, its ruins are 
perhaps the most beautiful in existence. 
{mong its maze of monuments and 
slirines are three of surpassing beauty 
and importance: the Temple of Venus, 
the Temple of Jupiter, and the Great 
Temple of the Sun God, Ba’al. All of 
them date from the second century after 
the Crucifixion, though the platform of 
the so-called Acropolis, on which the two 
last-named temples stand, is consider- 
ably older. This great building must 
lave borne a striking resemblance to the 
Lincoln Memorial in Washington, for it 
Was originally surrounded by fifty-four 
columns, twenty-two feet in circum- 


eet above the level of the sea. 


ference and seventy-two feet in height, 
the half-dozen which are still standing 
serving to give an idea of the temple's 
majestic beauty and cyclopean  di- 
mensions. Close by stand the remains of 
the Temple of Jupiter, which, though 
smaller than the Temple of the Sun, was 
nevertheless larger than the Parthenon 
at Athens. It has been described as 
“at once the most perfect and the most 
magnificent monument of ancient art 
in Syria,” and, for the lovers of the 
beautiful, it is well worth going half 
across the world to see. 

The quarries from which the material 
for the temples at Ba’albek was ob- 
tained are in the outskirts of the native 
village. Interesting though they are, 
it is not a place in which to linger, 
particularly on a hot day, for the Arabs 
use the numerous small caverns in the 
vicinity as burial places for their dead. 
Here one may see huge blocks of stone, 
sixty feet long by thirteen thick, which 
have lain there, just as they were cut, 
since that bloody day, twelve cen- 
turies ago, when the Arabs stormed the 
city, destroyed its splendid monu- 
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ments, and butchered its priests on their 
own altars. But the Arabs must have 
been slipshod in their work of devas- 
tation, for, in the first year of the fif- 
teenth century, Ba’albek was more 
scientifically pillaged by the Tartars 
under Timur the Lame, the destruction 
being made complete by an_ earth- 
quake in 1759. The crowning dese- 
cration occurred, however, in 1899, 
when the Kaiser, during his spectacular 
progress through the Bible lands, affixed 
to the wall of the Great Temple an 
ornate marble tablet, lettered in German 
script and looking like an enormous 
Christmas card, to inform future visit- 
ors that Ba’albek had been honored by 
the presence of the All Highest! 


In General Gouraud, the French 
High Commissioner and Commander- 
in-Chief in Syria, I found an old ac- 
quaintance, for during the Great War 
I had been his guest at headquarters, 
when he was commanding the French 
forces in the Champagne. He has the 
beard of a potlu and the eyes of a poet. 
With his empty right sleeve pinned 
across his chest-—-for he lost his arm at 


Gallipoli; his splendid, soldierly b« 
and the breast of his white w 
ablaze with stars and crosses, he 
of the most picturesque figures 
the armies of France. For his offi<; 
residence he had taken a building jy, {| 
Moorish style, originally erected »s 
casino for gambling, which stands i: t}y 
edge of a plantation of pines in the out. 
skirts of Beirut. Doubtless becau: 
wished to hear the details of our deser 
journey, General Gouraud gave a dinne 
at the Residency in our honor. [ hay 
been a guest at many official dinners, 
many countries, but I can reeall non 
with so picturesque and colorful! 
setting. The large, high-ceilinged rooms 
of the Residency, the windows of colored 
glass, the beautifully carved = ivsh- 
rabieh woodwork, the rare Turkis) 
carpets, the profusion of —brasswar 
from Damascus, and the silent-footed 
native servants in their gold-embroid- 
ered jackets, voluminous trousers, «nd 
red tarbooshes, made me feel that I was 
looking at a setting on a stage and that 
shortly the curtain would descend and 
to it all put an end. 

At the long table sat the courtly 
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an Consul-General, Mr. Knab- 
the Vice High 
nissioner, Vicomte de Caix, whose 
er was an American and who speaks 
English of Fifth Avenue; a famous 
ch artist, who had come out to 
a at the invitation of the govern- 
t to paint pictures of the latest 
ididition to France’s colonial empire; 
iff officers in beautiful sky-blue uni- 
whose white shoulders 


ie, and his wife; 


women 
vleamed with many 


for ls, 
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methods of government and are eager 
to see an end to French rule. Whereas 
the Syrians confidently expected that, 
as a result of the Allied victory, they 
would be given their independence, they 
found, to their astonishment and dis- 
appointment, that they had merely 
exchanged masters, that the seat of 
government had been transferred from 
Constantinople to Paris. 
Now, though French rule is, in the 
main, just, it is far 





and men 
whose black coats 
blazed with many 
decorations. Toward 
the close of the din- 
ner the general rose 
in his place and 
toasted the United 
States, and Consul- 
General Knabenshue 
responded by toast- 
ing Franee, and then 
we all strolled out on 
the terrace for ciga- 


els, 


rettes and coffee. 
From behind a clump 
the 


strains of 


of palms came 
seductive 
a native orchestra; 
the soft night air 
was heavy with the 
fragrance of flowers; 
in the distance the 
Anti- 


stic »w-capped 
Lebanon range rose 





firmer than was ever 
that of the Turks, 
who, when all is said 
and always 
gave the Syrians a 
considerable measure 
of independence. In 
considering the 
Syrian question it 
should be borne in 
mind that France 
did not want to 
govern Syria under a 
mandate. The man- 
date was President 
Wilson’s idea, and 
France agreed to it 
only because she had 
What she 
wanted to do was to 
annex the country 
outright, just as 
Great Britain wanted 
to annex Mesopota- 
mia and its oil wells. 


done, 


no choice. 








like a 
And, 


skyward 
mighty wall. 
in curious contrast 
to the luxury and 
vaiety of it all, a crescent moon shone 
down on the machine guns posted at 
the gate and on the bayonets of the 
Senegalese sentries. 

Even her most enthusiastic champions 
can hardly claim that France’s admin- 
istration of the Syrian mandate has 
been an unqualified success. Even the 
most casual visitor cannot remain in 
Syria for a week without realizing that 
the natives are dissatisfied with French 


THE CUSTODIAN OF THE TOMB OF THE 
VIRGIN, NEAR JERUSALEM 


Nor was the man- 
date welcomed by the 
Syrians themselves. 
What they wanted 
was absolute independence, bitterly re- 
senting their classification by the Powers 
as “a backward people.” But, if a 
mandate was unavoidable, then they 
wanted it confided neither to England 
nor France, but to the United States. 
So the French found, to their chagrin, 
that, instead of being welcomed by the 
Syrians as liberators and benefactors, 
they were regarded as intruders who 
were not welcomed at all. 
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France made her cardinal mistake in 
Syria when she filled many of the civil 
posts in the new government with 
French officials brought from the colonies 
in Africa. 
and competent men, they had learned 
their trade in the Dark Continent, and 
they proceeded to treat the proud, sen- 


Though these were honest 


sitive, high-spirited Syrians as they had 
heen accustomed to treat the negroes 
of Senegal and the Congo. They used 
the iron hand where they should have 
used the velvet glove. Under the count- 
less new laws and numerous irritating 
regulations introduced by the new 
regime, the Syrian quickly became 
sullen and resentful. To make matters 
worse, the French, in selecting natives 
to fill certain important posts, made 
several extremely bad appointments, 
notably in Damascus, where they ap- 
pointed as governor and as chief of 
police Syrians who had been dismissed 
from the Turkish service for incom- 
petency and corruption. 

The visit to Damascus, in the spring 
of 1922, of Mr. Charles R. Crane, who 
had been there three years before as a 
member of the Commission on Man- 
dates, when he had strongly urged the 


American government to accept 
mandate for Syria, provided the 
contented Damascenes with a pret: 
for a demonstration against the 
popular governor and the chief of po! 
This demonstration was interpreted 
the French as a threat against tli 
selves and was suppressed by the n 
tary authorities with quite unnecess: 
harshness. The leaders of the demo: 
stration, all men of high standing, wer 
arrested, and tried by a French mili 
tary tribunal, eight of them being 
sentenced to long terms of penal servi 
tude. Dr. Abdulrahman Shabander, « 
graduate of the American College at 
Beirut and one of the leading physicians 
in Syria, and M. A. Afifi, an Egyptian, 
were sentenced to twenty years each 
at hard labor; the others were given 
terms ranging from five to fifteen years. 
The severity of the sentences aroused 
such widespread indignation that it 
looked for a time as though the Syrians 
would rise in revolt, but, fortunately for 
everyone concerned, wiser counsels pre- 
vailed. But ar irreparable blunder had 
been committed, and from the Hauran 
to Aleppo the French found that their 
well-meant efforts met with suspicion 
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But the French, who have, after all, 
a real genius for governing Oriental 
races, quickly recognized their mistake 
and profited by it, having during the 
months, instituted many 
reforms, including the virtual sub- 
stitution of a civil for the military 
vovernment. Yet, when all is said and 
done, the mandatory form of govern- 
not proved successful in 
The French have discovered, 
the British 


few 


past 


ment has 
Syria. 


just as 
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passengers at Jaffa and they were carried 
on, perforce, to Port Said. It was a very 
common thing, indeed, for those who 
wished to go to Egypt, and who knew 
the ropes, to purchase their tickets only 
as far as Jaffa, on the theory that, if a 
heavy sea was running, they could not 
be disembarked at Jaffa and would be 
taken on to an Egyptian port for 
nothing. But to-day, as a result of the 
excellent roads which have been con- 
structed by the 





discovered in 
Palestine and Meso- 


potamia, that the 


day has gone by when 


any people will be 
content to let any 
other people play the 
part of an earthly 
providence to them. 
It was a British 
statesman—Camp- 
bell- Bannerman, if 
[ remember rightly— 
who summed it up 
that 
most peoples prefer 
to be self-governed 
rather than well-gov- 
erned. 


W hen he said 


In ante-bellum 
days there were two 
ways by which you 
could) travel from 
Syria to Palestine. 





French in Syria and 
by the British in 
Palestine, all that is 
changed, and you can 
travel from Beirut to 
Jerusalem by motor 
car quite comfort- 
ably in a single day. 
Not that I should 
advise anyone devot- 
ing so brief a time 
to so fascinating a 
journey, like those 
American tourists 
who boast of having 
“done” the Louvre 
inan hour. We em- 
ployed for the trip a 
young New Zealand- 
er, a former aviator, 
who between Beirut 
and Jerusalem has 
established a regular 
bus service with half- 
a-dozen American- 








If you were not 
pressed for time, and 
were content to 
the discomforts of execrable 
roads, you could drive by carriage from 
Beirut to Jerusalem, the journey oc- 
cupying about a week. Or you could 
travel from Beirut to Jaffa by steamer 
and thence to Jerusalem by a tinpot 
lurkish railway. The difficulty with 
this latter route was that, particularly 
during the winter months, when rough 
weather generally prevails in the East- 
ern Mediterranean, it was frequently 
impossible for the steamers to land their 


THE 


endure 


WAILING PLACE OF 


made steam cars. 
(All aboard for Sidon, 
Tyre, Acre, Mount 
Carmel, Caesarea, Nablus, Nazareth, 
Jerusalem, and other points in Pheoeni- 
cia, Samaria, Galilee, and the Promised 
Land!) South of Sidon—a mud-walled 
village surrounded by acres and acres 
of olives, oranges and mulberries—the 
road passes through a sort of defile 
formed by two ranges of hills. 

“T was nearly killed right here a few 
trips back,” our driver remarked non- 
chalantly, as we enterd the defile. 
“Some Arabs ambushed me and put 


THE JEWS 
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seventeen bullets in the car and two or 
three through my hat. But there isn’t 
much danger now,” he added reassur- 
ingly as | drew my automatic around 
where I could get at it more readily. 
“Sometimes I make three or four trips 
running without anything happening. 
If things keep on as they’re going, life 
here will be so tame pretty soon that 
it won't be inter- 


were on the coast of Phoenicia, wh: 
much of our mythology began. 

A few miles south of Tyre, at 
summit of a steep hill which comma: 
a superb view of the sea, our d: 
stopped the car abruptly in resp 
to a peremptory challenge fro: 
soldier in an unfamiliar uniform. [| 
the southern boundary of Syria; 

were entering P: 





esting.” 

As a matter of 
fact, the only hint of 
excitement came as 
we were laboring up 
the series of steep zig- 
zags, cut in the face 
of a cliff, which rises 
sheer from the sea, 
known as the Ladder 
of Tyre. As we 
halted at the summit 
to cool the engine 
there suddenly rose 
from the ultra- 
marine depths a hun- 
dred yards below 
a round, black, eae TAM 
whiskered head of SS eh ij 
incredible ugliness, reaatas: 5 
set on a sleek, black, i 
tapering body, fully a 
dozen feet in length, 
resembling that of an 
enormous seal. I 
hazarded the guess 
that it was a sea lion, 





tine. No one 
enter this land wi! 
out deep emot 
but IL must confess 
that our emotions 
received a rude shock 
when we were curt|\ 
ordered to leave thie 
ar and enter a sm:il| 
whitewashed barrack 
beside the road, 
where a sullen look- 
ing young Jew in 
British khaki cross- 
examined us for half 
an hour in German! 
At length, after ques- 
tioning us minutely 
as to our antecedents 
and the object of our 
visit, and warning us 
that, under penalty 
of a fine, we must 
report ourselves to 
the health authorities 
immediately upon 
our arrival in Jerusa- 








though I had never 
heard of one in 
Levantine waters; 
Hutchings opined 
that it was a man- 
atee; while Ladew, who probably came 
the nearest to being right, insisted that 
it was a dugong, that curious aquatic 
mammal which gave rise to the mer- 
maid myth, that had wandered north- 
ward, through the Red Sea and the Suez 
Canal, from its habitat on the beaches 
of Socotra. In any event, it was a pe- 
culiarly fitting spot in which to come 
upon this monster of the deep, for we 


GARDEN OF 


GETHSEMANE 


Beneath which Jesus is believed to have sat 


THE ANCIENT OLIVE TREE IN THE lem, he permitted us 


to proceed. But the 
romance, the eager 
anticipation, was 
gone. 

Shortly after crossing the frontier the 
excellent road which we had been follow- 
ing ran out in deep white sand, which the 
ingenious British engineers had made 


passable for cars, however, by covering 
it with tightly stretched wire netting, 
like that used around a chicken yard. 
But eventually we debouched upon the 
broad white margin of the U-shaped 
bay which separates Acre, famous as the 
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hase of the Crusaders, from Haifa, the 
hustling modern port which is the rail- 
head of a line connecting, beyond Jordan, 
with the Hedjaz Railway. Our driver 
stopped at a sort of general merchandise 
store to replenish his store of gasoline, 
and, as the shelves were lined with 
bottles of a well-known English gin 
(at eighty-five cents a bottle!) we utilized 
the delay by mixing a couple of quarts 
of cocktails. No shaker being avail- 
able, we used a large tin bucket. 

Dusk was at hand when we left Haifa 
and darkness had fallen long before we 
drew up before the Casa Nova hospice 
in Nazareth, where we were to spend 
the night. The principal “sights” of 
Nazareth are Joseph’s carpenter shop, 
or what is alleged to be his shop, a small 
subterranean chamber or grotto to 
which access is gained through the crypt 
of the church that has been erected on 
the supposed site; and the Well of the 
Virgin, a stone-arched fountain, such as 
may be found in every Eastern town. 
The Well of the Virgin is one of the 


few spots of Scriptural interest in the 


Holy Land which is unquestionably 
authentic, for it is the only place in that 
part of the town where drinking water 
is procurable. There can be little doubt, 
therefore, that the mother of Christ went 
there to fill her earthen jar nineteen hun- 
dred years ago, just as the chattering 
damsels of Nazereth do to-day. 
Leaving Nazareth late the following 
morning, we took the long, straight 
road which, dipping down from the 
Galilean hills, runs like a chalk mark 
across the great green plain of Esdraelon. 
At our left was Mount Tabor; at our 
right the rugged outline of Mount 
Carmel rose against the western sky. 
At Jenin, which is now a great British 
camp, we lunched at the mess of the 
Army Transport Corps, whose officers 
drew lavishly on their meager store of 
bottled beer and tinned goods for our 
entertainment. After lunch we took 
the road to Jerusalem, a winding road 
with an excellent surface but many 


hairpin turns, which led us through the 
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Bible hills. Most of them were stony 
the stony places made so familiar by the 
Parable of the Sower; some were 
ablaze with scarlet anemones and clumps 
of cyclamen grew under the over- 
hanging rocks. It was rather cold, like 
a brisk spring day at home, and there 
was fog in the high hills, but down in 
the valleys we could see orange groves 
bright with fruit and miles and miles 
of almond blossoms. At frequent inter- 
vals we passed trim-looking troopers of 
the newly formed Palestine Gendarmerie 
in khaki uniforms, their slouch hats 
fastened up rakishly in front, Australian 
fashion. This force is composed, in the 
main, of former Black and Tans, who 
were brought out to Palestine when their 
usefulness was ended in Ireland. Arab 
peasants, astride of diminutive donkeys, 
sometimes leading behind them strings 
of heavily laden camels; sun-bronzed 
nomads from the country beyond the 
Jordan; ramshackle Fords packed with 
strange-looking Jews, all the males, old 
and young, with hanging side-locks; 
British Tommies in shorts and quilted 
helmets, went by in endless panorama 
as we sped toward the Holy City. 

We were in the outskirts of Jeru- 
salem before we realized it. We turned 
a corner in the road, and there before 
us rose the city, set upon a hill. In its 
narrow, noisome alleys, its tortuous 
lanes, its dim bazaars, its four-square 
houses with their brown mud _ walls, 
rising on the hillside, one above another, 
like chairs in an amphitheater, it re- 
sembles many another Oriental city. 
But above the flat-roofed dwellings rise 
scores of imposing buildings in brick 
and stone, churches, convents, mon- 
asteries, hospices, mosques, and syna- 
gogues, representing the religious de- 
votion of Protestant and Catholic, 
atin and Greek, Copt and Armenian, 
Moslem and Jew. For it must be 
remembered that Jerusalem is the Holy 
City of the Hebrews and of the Mo- 
hammedans no less than of the Christ- 
ians, for here Solomon reared the 
Temple and on its site stands the great 
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Mosque of Omar, the third holiest place 
in the Moslem world. 

There is probably but slight resem- 
blance between the modern city and the 
Jerusalem known to Christ, for every 
spot having any conceivable connection, 
real or fancied, with the Saviour, has 
had built upon it a church or a shrine 
or a monastery, so that it requires a 
very vivid imagination to picture the 
place as it must have looked at the time 
of the Crucifixion. Moreover, none 
of the authorities agree on the site of the 
Crucifixion or of the Holy Sepulchre, 
even Baedeker enumerating no less than 
four sites for the latter. The first 
thought of all who go to Jerusalem, of 
course, is to visit the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, the holy of holies of the 
Christian world. The church, which is 
built, according to tradition, on Cal- 
vary, one of its chapels marking the site 
of the cross and another that of the 
rock tomb where the body of Jesus was 
laid, stands in the very heart of the 
bazaars, the streets, or rather alleys, 
which lead to it being too narrow to 
admit of vehicles, so that all who 
approach the shrine must do so on foot. 
The facade is by no means imposing, 
but the vast, dim interior, with its 
hundreds of hanging lamps, its marble 
floors and columns, its jeweled shrines 
and golden altars, and its many styles 
of architecture, is most impressive. 
Nor could it be otherwise, for it is the 

center, the power-house, of the Christian 
world. The church is controlled jointly 
by the Greeks, the Latins, and the Ar- 
menians, who hold services simultane- 
ously every morning and afternoon, each 
of them, with true religious fanaticism, 
despising and loathing the others. 
Though the priests and pilgrims who 
throng the church are there for the 
purpose of worshipping Him who said 
“Love One Another,” the authorities 
have found it necessary to station 
Mohammedan gendarmes_ throughout 
the building in order to prevent the 
representatives of the various Christian 
sects from fighting each other! 
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The Sepulchre itself is situated in thp 
center of the great edifice, covered hy ; 
very ornate chapel with an entrance 
low that one has to stoop to enter jj 
Within, in a tiny chamber apparently 
cut from the solid rock, is a marble slab 
perhaps six feet long by four wide, wor 
smooth and shiny by the kisses of gener. 
ations of pilgrims. This slab, according 
to tradition, covers the shelf in the rock 
on which the body of the Saviour was 
laid after the descent from the cross, 
Though there is grave doubt in the 
minds of most investigators as to the 
authenticity of the site; though the 
decorations of the shrine are oppressive. 
ly ornate and even tawdry; though there 
prevails an atmosphere of fanaticism, 
intolerance, and factional jealousy, no 
one can stand in this low-roofed, dim- 
lit chamber without experiencing deep 
emotion. Of the four of us, Sherin was 
the only Roman Catholic, and the only 
one, perhaps, who was deeply religious, 
but that did not prevent us from buying 
candles from the old Greek priest who 
is the guardian of the shrine and burning 
them in memory of Him who was the 
founder of our faith. 

Winding in and out through the 
teeming, tangled labyrinth of the lower 
town, goes the Via Dolorosa, the 
modern counterpart of the steep and 
narrow path which led from Pilate’s 
palace to the summit of Calvary. 
Along it, marked to-day by shrines and 
chapels, are the various “‘Stations of the 
Cross’’—the spot where He was scourged, 
where He was shown to the populace, 
where He fell, and where Peter lifted 
the cross from His shoulders. The 
last station is marked by a monastery 
of Aby sinian monks—bearded black 
men in sandals and snowy robes—who 
dwell in a cluster of little whitewashed 
huts on the flat roof of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. 

Perhaps the most curious sight, in a 
city so full of sights that it bewilders 
the imagination, is the Wailing Place 
of the Jews. It is a long, narrow, cobble- 
paved alley at the foot of the wall of 
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eyclopean granite blocks which was the 
foundation of Solomon’s Temple. Here 
on Saturdays, the more devout of the 
Jews repair to pray and to bewail the 
departed glories of Zion. The men wear 
long velvet gowns of the most gorgeous 
colors—orange, peacock blue, emerald 
creen, crimson descending to their heels 
and round caps trimmed with a band of 
brown fur resembling sable. They all 
had beards, certain of the younger men 
bearing a rather striking resemblance to 
pictures of the Saviour—but they were 
all rendered rather repulsive by the 
greasy curls or side-locks which hung 
down in front of their ears. They lean 
against the wall for hours, pressing their 
lips against the rock, whispering into 
its crevices, reading from the Talmud, 
chanting, praying, groaning. A curious 
spectacle and not a pleasing one. ‘To 
my way of thinking, at least, they 
would be better Jews and better citizens 
if, instead of spending their days in be- 
wailing the departed glories of Zion, they 
would join the thousands of industrious, 
energetic, patriotic Jews who, under the 
wegis of Great Britain, are engaged in 
building for the people of their faith a 
prosperous and well-governed homeland. 

Government House, the seat of the 
British administration and the official 
residence of the British High Com- 
missioner, Sir Herbert Samuel, is the 
vast and imposing building formerly 
known as the Rhine Schloss, which the 
Kaiser built on the slopes of the great 
down, three miles from Jerusalem, 
known to all Christendom as the Mount 
of Olives. This immense structure, half 
palace and half hospice, is the showiest 
of the numerous Teutonic advertise- 
ments which the Germans erected all 
over the Holy Land before the war. As 
the British government rents it from 
the Germans, it remains virtually un- 
changed since pre-war days. Within 
the vast courtyard may still be seen the 
great stone statues of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, and beside them, a 
little larger, a little more imposing, a 
statue of that apostle of German kultur, 


William Hohenzollern. We dined at 
Government House one evening as the 
guests of Sir Wyndham Deedes, who, 
in the absence of Sir Herbert Samuel, 
was the acting High Commissioner. 
At the table I heard spoken about me 
English, French, Hebrew, Turkish, Greek, 
and Armenian. And I found myself 
sitting between the wife of the Mayor 
of Jerusalem, a beautiful Levantine 
who had been born in Syria, educated in 
Constantinople, and spent most of her 
life in Paris; and a charming English- 
woman who had been born in Ecuador, 
had married in the South Seas, and had 
lived in turn in Cyprus, the West Indies, 
the Malay States, and Palestine. The 
white shirt-fronts of the men, the white 
shoulders of the women, the silent-footed 
servants in their picturesque costumes, 
the flowers, the music, the lights, the 
laughter, all combined to form a brilliant 
and memorable scene. But after dinner, 
while the coffee and cigarettes were being 
served in the great drawing-room, I 
stepped to the window and drew aside 
the heavy hangings. High in the sky 
rode a full moon which cast a silver 
radiance over the wooded slopes of the 
Mount of Olives. And as I looked it 
seemed to me that I could discern a 
solitary, white-clad figure, head on 
breast, lost on meditation, pacing slowly 
between the ordered rows of olive trees. 


Three days later we set sail from 


Beirut for Constantinople. As_ the 
Pierre Loti steamed slowly out of the 
harbor I leaned against the rail and 
watched the Syrian coastline drop from 
view. The stately peaks of the Leb- 
anon grew faint and dim. I realized, 
with a distinct sense of regret, that our 
Great Adventure was over. The palaces 
of Tehran, the Kermanshah bazaars, 
the Kurdish bands in their high black 
kolas, the sun-scorched orange desert, 
the low black tents, the files of swaying 
camels, the Bedouins, the old, old cities 
—these were only memories now, topics 
of conversation before an open fire or 
around a dinner table. 





SHALL THE CALORIES BE FORGOTTEN? 


BY CASIMIR FUNK AND BENJAMIN HARROW 


In our own day the medieval idea of a 
static society yields only grudgingly, and 
the notion of inevitable vital change is as 
yet far from assimilated. We confess it 
with our lips, but resist it with our hearts. 
We have learned as yet to respect but one 
class of fundamental innovators, those de- 
dicated to natural science and its applica- 


tions.—Robinson: The Mind in the Making. 
NX achievement ranking little be- 


hind Newton’s law of gravitation 
was Lavoisier’s experimental proof that 
foods are oxidized in the body in ac- 
cordance with the well-established laws 
of combustion. The candle containing 
the elements carbon and hydrogen is 
converted to carbon dioxide and water 
when burned; and the foodstuffs con- 
taining carbon and hydrogen are like- 
wise burned in the body to carbon 
dioxide and water. And just as heat 
is evolved when the candle burns, so 
heat is evolved when food is burned in 
the body. 

The analogy of the burning of a 
candle to the combustion of foods in the 
body led inevitably to another analogy: 
that of comparing the body to an en- 
gine. Food for the body and coal for 
the engine: food and coal are trans- 
formed into the same end products, 
heat being evolved. The final touches 
toward establishing a mechanistic con- 
ception of man came with the discovery 
that the quantitative laws of science 
held as rigidly for man as for the machine. 
Definite amounts of food, like definite 
amounts of coal, always produce the 
same quantity of heat. 

The heat produced in a reaction may 
be measured by recording the increase 
in temperature of a known weight of 
water when heat is imparted to it. If 
the amount of heat imparted to one 


kilogram of water (roughly two and one- 
fifth pounds) is sufficient to raise the 
temperature one degree (centigrade), 
then we say that we have the equivalent 
of one calorie of heat. The calorie is 
our unit for measuring heat just as the 
foot and the pound are our units for 
measuring length and weight respec- 
tively. 

One of several ways of measuring the 
calorific needs of the body is to measure 
the amount of heat evolved by the 
individual. The subject is kept in a 
specially arranged chamber known as a 
calorimeter, and the amount of heat 
he liberates in the course of twenty-four 
hours is measured in calories. These 
calories represent energy expended, and 
they at once afford an indication as to 
the fuel needs of the body. If, for 
example, the amount of heat liberated 
by the man under investigation is 
equivalent to 2,700 calories in the course 
of twenty-four hours, then it stands to 
reason that he must be provided with 
enough food which, when burned in the 
body, will yield this number of calories. 
Since it is as easy to determine the 
calorific value of foods as it is to deter- 
mine the calorific needs of the body, we 
have the data embracing income and 
expenditure. 

Since the days of Lavoisier’s masterly 
investigations—the same Lavoisier who 
lost his life during the French Revolu- 
tion—nutritional investigators in many 
lands have busied themselves with de- 
terminations of the calorific value of 
various foods—cereals, meat, poultry, 
eggs, fish, dairy products, fruit, vegeta- 
bles, etc.—and of the calorific needs of 
diverse individuals, classified according 
to age, sex, occupation, and what not. 
The average of thousands of determina- 
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tions in many parts of the world leads 
to a figure closely approximating 2,700 
as the number of calories per day 
“needed” by man. This is merely an- 
other way of saying, that the “‘average”’ 
man “burns” enough food each day to 
vield 2,700 calories, and therefore the 
body needs to be replenished by this 
amount. 

During the Great War—and to this 
day in parts of Russia and Austria, 
China and India, and among the very 
poor in every country—it was not al- 
ways easy for man to procure enough 
food to yield 2,700 calories. Some wise 
ones told him to chew his food longer 
than was his wont; others suggested 
certain plant products that make up 
for bulk what they lack in fuel value 
(clay in your coal, as it were). The 
results, sometimes encouraging at first, 
invariably ended in the same way: 
a lowering of the general resistance of 
the organism and therefore a greater 
susceptibility to disease. Biochemists 
and bacteriologists, working with rats 
and bacteria, might have prophesied 
some such result, for even bacteria re- 
fuse to thrive when undernourished! 

Holt, the children’s specialist, finds 
from his experience that a child one year 
old needs 100 calories for every kilogram 
of body weight (the kilogram being two 
and one-fifth pounds), that the needs 
slowly decrease to 80 calories until the 
tenth year is reached, and that after 
the growth cycle is completed, 44 calories 
per kilogram suffice. During growth 
there is active substitution and addition 
of tissue; after the growth cycle has 
been reached there is substitution only. 

A beautiful illustration of the value 
of calorimetric studies not only in health 
but in disease may be found in cases of 
thyroid or “goiter” disturbance. The 
thyroid is a gland situated in the neck, 
near the larynx (organ of voice) and the 
windpipe. When overactive (hyper- 
thyroidism), it causes the human engine 
to run at an accelerated rate, so that, 
for any given time, the amount of heat 
produced by the body is much above 
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normal—sometimes as high as 75 per 
cent above normal. On the other hand, 
where there is hypo-thyroidism, with a 
consequent decrease in activity, the rate 
at which changes in the body take place 
is retarded, and the heat production 
falls below the normal level. These 
“basal metabolic” studies, as they are 
called, have been of the utmost im- 
portance in diagnosing “goiter” dis- 
eases; and what is still more important, 
once the diagnosis has been made and 
a method of treatment adopted, its pro- 
gress can be followed by periodically 
carrying out such metabolic experiments. 
If the patient suffers from hyper- 
thyroidism, a successful treatment will 
gradually show a lowering of the meta- 
bolic rate. 

For many years it seemed as if only 
the details were wanting to complete 
the structure erected for the science of 
nutrition. It seemed as if the science 


would take its place with physics and 
chemistry in the group of physical 
sciences, leaving behind some of the 


more purely biological divisions of physi- 
ology, or rather, those divisions that 
were “biological” only because master 
minds were wanting to find the ap- 
propriate physico-chemical laws for 
them. Of course, even the earliest 
investigators were not so blind to the 
experiences of man on this planet as to 
suppose that merely supplying the daily 
calorific needs solved the problem com- 
pletely. If the average of man’s require- 
ments is taken at 2,700 calories per 
day, and if the calorific yield of one 
pound of tomatoes is taken at 100, it 
would hardly do for the nutritional ex- 
pert to advise the consumption of 27 
pounds of tomatoes a day so as to fulfil 
calorific needs. Man’s diet, we say, 
must be varied. This is a departure 
from the conception of man as a ma- 
chine. Give the engine enough coal and 
that is all it needs. Its diet need not 
be varied; it need not consist, for 
example, of a mixture of paper and coke 
and coal and wood and oil. Not so with 
man’s diet. His calories must be appor- 
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tioned between fats, proteins, and car- 
bohydrates. 

The conception of man as a machine 
received another setback in the follow- 
ing discovery: that not only does man 
need a definite number of calories, not 
only is it necessary to divide these 
calories into definite quantities of fats, 
proteins, and carbohydrates (as, for 
example, butter, meat, and sugar), but 
the diet has to include an appropriate 
amount of mineral salts, or, as they are 
commonly called, “ash.” This was in 
many ways a revolutionary discovery. 
The ash in coal is so much waste ma- 
terial; it does not burn and therefore 
is of no heat value. The market value 
of coal is inversely proportional to its 
ash content; the larger the percentage of 
ash, the less the price. Not so with food, 
the fuel of the body. Its mineral salts 
are invaluable for the growth and repair 
of tissue and for the normal concentra- 
tion of body fluids; yet they are not 
oxidized in the body and yield no heat 
whatever. 

The peculiar function of these mineral 
salts, like the function of other sub- 
stances about which we shall have some- 
thing to say presently, began to be 
gleaned only when the careful quantita- 
tive analyses of the chemist found an 
application in nutritional studies. There 
is every reason to believe that the 
aborigines dating back to the remotest 
period in the world’s history needed 
mineral salts—and even vitamines—in 
their diet. Fortunately for the pres- 
ervation of the race, nature’s foods are 
rarely pure compounds, but mixtures 
of chemical substances, containing 
smaller quantities of various impurities. 
Much of the chemist’s work in the 
laboratory consists in devising methods 
for getting rid of impurities; but the 
impurities in foods, of which mineral 
salts and vitamines form a part, are as 
essential to life as are the fats, proteins, 
and carbohydrates. Foods, then, are 
not necessarily fuels of the body. 

The next advance that led to a further 
modification of the calorific conception 


of foods had its origin in the work of the 
organic chemist. Led by Emil Fisher. 
the presiding genius at the University of 
Berlin, an exhaustive study of the 
chemistry of the three main classes of 
foodstuffs was undertaken. The results 
obtained with the most complex of 
chemical substances, the proteins, are 
of particular significance here, since they 
paved the way for more modern cop- 
ceptions. 

Proteins, it has been shown, are chemi- 
cal structures the bricks of which are 
called “amino-acids.” The latter are 
relatively simple chemical compounds. 
When the bricklayer in the shape of 
the synthetic chemist links a sufficient 
number of these amino-acids in a partic- 
ular way, a substance is obtained that 
is in many ways indistinguishable from 
the proteins found in nature. Decom- 
position of a protein yields amino-acids: 
the coupling up of the latter gives us a 
protein again. The differences between 


proteins are due to differences in the 
number, types, and amounts of amino- 


acids they contain. There seems good 
reason for believing that not many more 
than sixteen different amino-acids go to 
the making up of the various proteins 
found in nature. 

What the chemist does with a great 
deal of difficulty in the laboratory, is 
done with the utmost ease within the 
body. Proteins in the form of meat and 
milk and eggs and cheese are split in the 
stomach and intestines into amino-acids; 
these are absorbed, many of them are 
carried by the blood to the various cells 
of the body, where they are re-synthesized 
into tissue proteins, and some are dis- 
-arded and finally eliminated. The dis- 
carded amino-acids are those not needed 
for the synthesis of tissue protein. 

From what has just been said, it may 
be seen that certain amino-acids are of 
greater importance for the formation of 
tissue protein than are others. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that some proteins in 
food will be of greater importance to 
the body than others, because the amino- 
acids yielded by the former are more 
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easily available for the formation of 
tissue protein than are the amino-acids 
vielded by the latter. And this leads 
us to the inevitable viewpoint that 
merely prescribing so much protein per 
day is of little value, for we must be 
certain that the protein is valuable from 
the biological standpoint,—that it in- 
cludes certain essential amino-acids. 

Let us illustrate with an example. As 
far back as the French Revolution, 
scientists of the French Academy con- 
ceived the idea that the poor people 
could get all the protein they needed by 
eating gelatin in place of meat. Gela- 
tin is a typical protein; it can be easily 
extracted from bones and is much 
cheaper than meat protein. The scien- 
tists of the French Academy were well 
aware that protein was a necessary con- 
stituent of the diet, and they even had 
some decided opinions as to how much 
protein was to be included in the diet; 
but they were not aware that any one 
protein was, from the biological stand- 
point, more important than any other. 
On the strength of the Academy’s recom- 
mendation, the gelatin diet was intro- 
duced into a number of hospitals. The 
results were disastrous. The sick peo- 
ple became sicker and some even died. 
Like the politician who is the hero to- 
day and becomes the traitor to-morrow, 
poor gelatin was thrust from its lofty 
pedestal back into the refuse from which 
it had been rescued. 

Only years later, when the amino- 
acids of proteins were studied, did the 
deficiencies of gelatin become apparent. 
Then it was discovered that gelatin is 
deficient in two amino-acids, known as 
tyrosine and tryptophane. That the 
absence of these two amino-acids makes 
gelatin a “deficient” protein was proved 
by experiments on dogs, where it was 
shown that whereas gelatin as the sole 
source of protein in the diet gave rise 
to loss of weight and general decline, 
gelatin plus tyrosine plus tryptophane 
enabled dogs to retain their weight and 
to remain in normal health. 

The entire question of amino-acids in 
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proteins and their importance in nutri- 
tion has been thoroughly studied by two 
American investigators, Professor Men- 
del of Yale and Doctor Osborne of the 
Connecticut Experimental Station. One 
or two of their more significant results 
will be referred to. 

They have shown, for example, in 
experiments on rats, that casein, the 
chief protein in milk, serves excellently 
as the sole source of protein. Since 
casein contains little if any of the amino- 
acid glycocoll, we reason that the latter 
does not belong to the group of essential 
amino-acids. When, however, the pro- 
tein gliadin (derived from wheat) is 
substituted for casein, the rats decline. 
Gliadin is deficient in the amino-acid 
lysine; we therefore assume that lysine 
is essential—an assumption that gains 
strength when the animal is fed with a 
mixture of gliadin and lysine, for then 
the animal gains weight and behaves 
just as any normal animal might be 
expected to behave. In a similar way 
Doctors Osborne and Mendel have 
shown that zein, a protein derived from 
maize, is a deficient protein. Zein lacks 
the amino-acids lysine and tryptophane. 
When these are added to the diet the 
animals develop normally. 

These experiments, and others that 
could be cited, indicate that no matter 
how many calories a diet yields, no 
matter how well the diet is distributed 
among the foodstuffs, no matter how 
much protein is given, if the protein 
part of the diet is deficient in certain 
amino-acids, life becomes impossible. 

But we have yet to point out that a 
diet may include carbohydrate, fat, and 
mineral salts, and a protein rich in 
essential amino-acids, and still be in- 
sufficient to support life, even though 
the calorific value of the food is in ex- 
cess of what is normally needed. Here 
again an increase in our knowledge was 
the result of the application to the prob- 
lems of nutrition of more refined chemi- 
cal methods. If the fat, carbohydrate, 
protein, and mineral salts in milk, “the 
perfect food,” are isolated and carefully 
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purified, and these products offered in 
appropriate proportions to young rats, 
they lose weight and show obvious symp- 
toms of malnutrition. If to this diet as 
little as one-thirtieth of a pint of milk 
(per rat per day) is added, the rats 
quickly recover. Evidently, then, there 
is a minute quantity of some substance 
in milk, which does not belong to any 
one of the recognized classes of food- 
stuffs, and which is absolutely essential 
to the health of the animals. This sub- 
stance—and others of a similar nature— 
has been given the name “vitamine” 
by one of us. 

Unscrupulous persons have exploited 
the subject of vitamines so unmercifully, 
that one of the most brilliant discoveries 
in the history of nutrition threatens to 
become, in the estimation of the layman 
at least, a South Sea bubble. Voxom’s 


Vitamines for Virility are making the 
acquaintance of Bloxom’s Beans for 
Babies and Poxom’s Pills for Pale Peo- 
ple. 


It is not the fault of the scientist if 
some of his finest inventions and dis- 
coveries are distorted. He discovers 
several hitherto unknown constituents 
of foods that are shown to be of im- 
portance in contributing to the health 
and vigor of the human race—of “‘all 
things that have life,” for that matter. 
Thereupon the exploiter craftily trans- 
lates the discovery into his own pro- 
fitable language, which reads that foods 
are devoid of these essential constituents, 
and that the only way of turning a sick 
man into a healthy one, or of a healthy 
person into a still healthier specimen, is 
by eating Voxom’s Vitamines for Virility. 

Neither vitamines nor mineral salts 
are “burned” in the body. Nor is it 
possible to show, in terms of calories, 
why the amino-acid lysine is more im- 
portant in nutrition than the amino- 
acid glycocoll. Considerations other 
than heat units enter into the problem 
of nutrition. This has suggested to some 
the desirability of replacing the calorie 
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with a unit that is more truly repre- 
sentative of the factors that enter into 
the composition of a normal diet. 
Pirquet, a well-known pediatrist jn 
Vienna, has adopted as his standard 
one cubic centimeter (approximately 
one-thousandth of a quart) of milk, a 
product which approaches as_ nearly 
as we know the ideal food containing 
all essential constituents. — Pirquet’s 
unit, the “nem”’’—derived from the 
initial letters in “nutrition,” “element,” 
and “‘milk”’—has been adopted by the 
Austrian authorities in Vienna and also 
by the Hoover commission stationed 
there. Around his unit Pirquet has 
built a system of nutrition which has 
been applied with marked success in 
the course of feeding the three hundred 
thousand undernourished children in the 
Austrian capital. By the use of rel- 
atively simple mathematical equations 
which he has suggested, we can deter- 
mine to what extent the child is under- 
nourished and the number of “nems” 
needed for its normal nourishment. 
Pirquet assumes that the protein should 
form ten per cent of the total diet, 
that the fat and carbohydrate are inter- 
changeable (in that you can employ 
a high carbohydrate and low fat diet, 
or vice versa), and that it is important 
to include foods containing vitamines. 

If we have stressed the desirability 
of widening our nutritional horizon be- 
yond the limits of the calorie, it is not 
because we believe that the calorie is 
“dead and buried.” Far from it. We 
have merely wished to point out its 
limitations,—to show that food in terms 
of calories gives us but part of the 
information we need. The calorie is a 
““machine” unit, whereas man is more 
than a machine. On the other hand, 
if the total calorific intake is below the 
requirements of the individual, his health 
will suffer even though the food includes 
the necessary proteins, mineral salts, 
and vitamines. 
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The New Grant Memorial, recently dedicated, stands in the foreground 
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The Plaza de la Constitucion, with the Old Spanish Church in background 
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The boat landing of the Royal Poinciana 
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A sunny playgrout d for northern visitors 
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The last American Stepping-Stone to Cuba 
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THE PARQUE CENTRAL——-HAVANA, CUBA 


The Marti Monument, Teatro Nacional, and the Hotel Inglaterra in the background 





DAMAGED SOULS. 


Ili: THOMAS PAINE 


BY GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


H, what fun it is to be a rebel: to 

shatter, scatter, tear down, and 
destroy, and let others worry about 
building up again; or, if you like, to 
frame cloud fancies of possible utopias 
and then brand the dull things of earth 
who will not let you make such fancies 


real! 

The first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was an age of convention, in both 
good and bad senses, convention in poli- 
tics, In manners, in thought, in art, in 
morals. There is nothing like convention 
to breed rebels, and the last half of the 
eighteenth century, with the first years 
of the nineteenth, is a fruitful time for 
studying the type. The rebel hates con- 
trol, restraint, limit; demands and de- 
lights in the free, abundant exercise of 
his own will, his own ardent sense of ini- 
tiative and personality. He likes to as- 
sert himself, to make others feel that 
there is something there to assert: it 
affords him a concrete assurance of the 
fact, which is comforting; and it appears 
that we get the strongest evidence of 
our own stability and reality when we de- 
stroy something else. The rebel has a 
splendid, joyous confidence in his own 
convictions, believes that his bright, 
glittering reason was given him to hew 
and eut and thrust through all that 
seems to him sham, pretence, and old, 
worm-eaten, time-consecrated falsity. 
He pursues his triumphant, disastrous 
way, untroubled by the criticism and 
abuse of spite and malice, indeed rather 
stimulated by them; and his royal self- 
assurance is rarely disturbed by the 
subtle intrusion of skeptical humor: if he 
has humor, it turns him from a rebel into 
something else. Finally, the rebel, at 
his best, is saved by a passionate en- 


thusiasm for humanity. He wants to 
Vot. CXLVI.—No. 873.—47 


make the world over. Of course the way 
to do this is to begin by turning it up- 
side down. The great ideal rebels are 
Prometheus and Satan, though perhaps 
the human enthusiasm was a little more 
evident in the former. 

Thomas Paine was essentially a rebel. 
As Mr. Sedgwick puts it, “Wherever 
revolution was, there was Paine also,” 
and Mr. Sedgwick also quotes Paine’s 
noble reply to Franklin, who said, 
‘Where liberty is, there is my country,” 
“Where liberty is not, there is mine.”’ It 
is true that Paine had not the dignity of 
Prometheus, or the picturesqueness of 
Satan: he was just a commonplace 
rebel, entirely practical, a trifle sordid, 
and altogether English. 

?aine was born at Thetford, England, 
in 1737. He was of Quaker parentage, 
of rather humble station, but slightly 
educated. Up to middle life his exist- 
ence was humdrum and insignificant: 
two wives lost, by death and separation, 
little means, little comfort, and no glory. 
In 1774 he came to America, at the 
prompting of Franklin, and made his 
pen a vigorous agent in the American 
Revolution. He returned to England, 
wrote The Rights of Man and stirred up 
this world, went to France, mingled in 
the French Revolution, as a member of 
the Convention, was shut up in prison 
by fiercer rebels than himself, and there 
wrote The Age of Reason and stirred up 
the other world. Monroe got him out of 
his difficulties, he was reinstated in the 
Convention, but achieved little further 
in France. In 1802 he returned to 
America, found himself, to his surprise 
and disgust, at odds with American re- 
spectability, and died in 1809, practically 
unfriended and forlorn, though by no 
means forgotten. 
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*aine’s enthusiasm, when he first ar- 
rived in America, after being drenched for 
nearly forty years in English obscurity 
and penury, reminds one of Matthew 
Arnold’s remark: “‘When the dissenter 
lands in America, he thinks he is in 
heaven.” The man’s delight, his ecstasy, 
over this new-found paradise are really 
touching. The natural surroundings are 
inexhaustible in richness, incomparable 
in beauty. The people are comfortable, 
contented, happy, untrammeled by old 
traditions, unvexed by old exactions. 
They have shaken off the past, they look 
forward, and when they look forward, 
every prospect pleases with the promise 
of a world which may be shaped and 
molded to all the dream perfections that 
any rebel ever imagined. 

Though he had made only one or two 
unimportant attempts at writing in 
England, the charm of this outlook and 
his gratitude for being offered a share in 
it made Paine an author; and his 
pamphlet, Common Sense, printed early 
in 1776 and followed at intervals by the 
various numbers of The American Crisis, 
stirred and spurred his new fellow- 
countrymen far more actively on the 
road to freedom than any other words 
produced by tongue or pen, unless the 
Declaration of Independence. Neither 
these writings nor anything in Paine’s 
later life indicate a gift for practical 
statesmanship or concrete administra- 
tion; but his words burn everywhere 
with a large and splendid ardor for 
democratic ideals, for liberty, equality, 
and opportunity for everyone, and he 
was especially happy in insisting upon 
just the points that were important in 
the critical condition of American affairs. 
When everyone was hesitating over the 
audacity of complete separation from 
Britain, he spoke right out: why palter, 
why delay? Be free, set up for your- 


selves, a great destiny is before you, 
show yourselves worthy of it. He 
preached nationality, co-ordination, co- 
operation, that the people should feel 
that they were a people and should grow 
strong in that consciousness. He preached 


federal union, that petty jealousies ay) 

local narrowness should be forgottey 

“Our great title is Americans—our j) 

ferior one varies with the place.” It wa: 

Thomas Paine who first used the word. 

that now echo over the whole world 

“The United States of America.” 

For he had a wonderful power «; 
building phrases, of shaping swift, shir) 
sentences that should pierce dull ears «i 
dead hearts and make them throb an¢ 
thrill and work and live. He began his 
first Crisis paper, “‘ These are the times 
that try men’s souls,” and few words 
have been oftener or more aptly re- 
peated. He had a surprising, startling 
vigor of intense, direct utterance {)):! 
made the most inert feel that he must do 
something. And of course he sometime: 
overshot himself, let the fury of his pen 
betray him into violence and _ insult 
England? He was said to hate England 
He did not hate England, but he did 
hate some English ways of doing things 
“Tt was equally as much from her man- 
ners as from her injustice that she los! 
the colonies,” he remarks shrewdly. 
King George? He was a “Royal Brute,” 
which disposes of him. Tories? “Ever 
Tory is a coward.” 

But, human nature being what it is. 
it must be admitted that even these 
extravagances added to the effect of 
Paine’s pamphlets. And the effect was 
enormous. Common Sense was sold | 
the hundred thousand. “Every living 
man in America in 1776, who could 
read, read Common Sense,”’ wrote Thieo- 
dore Parker. Even the judicious ‘Tre- 
velyan is hurried into superlatives on the 
subject: “It would be difficult to name 
any human composition which has had 
an effect at once so instant, so extended, 
and so lasting.” 

The consequence of all this was at 
first naturally an immense admiration 
and enthusiasm for Thomas Paine, 
general applause that might have turned 
any man’s head. He was given tlic 
degree of Master of Arts by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The sober and 
judicious Franklin spoke of Commo) 
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Sense as having “prodigious effects.” 
Washington, whose opinions were al- 
wavs moderate and well-weighed, praised 
“the sound doctrine and unanswerable 
reasoning contained in the pamphlet”; 
and he was so impressed with the trumpet 
exhortation of the first Crisis that he 
ordered it generally read to his dis- 
pirited army. When Paine returned to 
England, he was almost equally admired 
there in the more liberal circles. He 
dined with dukes and visited them. He 
was lauded and, what was perhaps even 
more complimentary, he was feared. 
When he crossed to France, then in the 
earlier agonies of the Revolution, he 
was welcomed as a divine messenger. 
Here was the man who had established 
liberty in the new world; why could he 
not do as much in the old? And as a 
later but overwhelming climax, Napoleon 
told him “‘That a statue of gold ought 
to be erected to him in every city in the 
universe;”’ he also assured Paine that he 
always slept with a copy of The Rights of 
Man under his pillow, and conjured him 
to honor him with his counsel and 


advice. 


This was all rather too smooth sailing 


for a rebel. But by the time Napoleon 
was praising, Paine’s popularity in 
America had greatly fallen off. His well 
meant but indiscreet interference in the 
financial tangle of Silas Deane first some- 
what shook public confidence in him. 
And as he went on with his later political, 
and finally with his religious writings, 
the general attitude changed from ex- 
treme enthusiasm to a bitterness, a con- 
tempt, a hearty repudiation, which 
lasted for a century at least, is hardly 
now forgotten, and would be difficult to 
surpass in the history of human preju- 
dice. In England he was tried for sedi- 
tion. In America, bitterest irony of all, 
he was refused the right to vote as an 
American citizen. And the fierce in- 
vective of Cobbett will serve as an illus- 
tration of the abuse which the world long 
heaped upon one who supposed he had 
done it service: ‘‘There he lies, mana- 


cled, besmirched with filth, crawling 
with vermin, loaded with years and in- 
famy. ... Like Judas he will be re- 
membered by posterity; men will learn 
to express all that is base, malignant, 
treacherous, unnatural, and blasphem- 
ous by the single monosyllable, Paine.” 

When one examines Paine’s writings 
in the light of the changes that have 
taken place since his time, it is difficult 
to find anything in his general principles 
that accounts for all this storm of oblo- 
quy. As regards politics, he seems to 
have urged many of the reforms, gener- 
ally considered beneficial, which are now 
so much accepted that we cannot im- 
agine the world without them. It is the 
hard fate of rebels to be sooner or later 
looked upon as mere conservatives by 
those who succeed them in the same line 
of activity. Even Paine is to some ex- 
tent liable to this misfortune. He was 
unwilling to go the later lengths of the 
French Revolution. He reiterates his 
firm adherence to the principle of private 
property. In many of his political 
ideas he is nobly and broadly construc- 
tive; and though there is a great deal 
of vague talk about “rights,” such as 
always tickled eighteenth-century ears, 
the rights that are asserted are such as 
one must sympathize with, whether one 
considers them wholly practical or not. 

Still, though the construction in 
Paine is obvious and undeniable, the 
destruction is even more obvious, in- 
dulged in with more relish and carried on 
at all times with all the rebel’s intense 
and unremitting vigor. Construction is 
so difficult, involves such painful thought, 
is at best so pervious to criticism. De- 
struction is so easy. You have only to 
flourish your pen, and kings and crowns 
totter—on paper, at any rate. Let us 
throw over those old relics, get rid of 
tyranny, get rid of aristocracy, get rid of 
government, if you push us. What is 
government any way, but a device of the 
devil to override the sacred natural in- 
stincts and the lovely primitive kindli- 
ness of man? 

And this dangerous, treacherous pen 
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does slip so easily into violence and 
abuse. Paine could frame noble com- 
pliment and eulogy; but he could also 
write bitter, savage, cruel, contemptible 
sentences, sentences the bitterness of 
which was sure to damage their author 
more than anyone else. This tendency 
to bitterness grew with age, perhaps 
naturally. There was plenty of such 
writing in the last years of the eighteenth 
century, and others may have been 
much worse than Paine; but Paine was 
had enough. The “Letters to American 


Citizens” are brutal and disgusting. 


The “Letter to Washington,” written 
after Paine’s release from the French 
prison, from which he thought Wash- 
ington should have extricated him earlier, 
is inexcusable, in spite of all efforts to 
excuse it. “* You commenced your Presi- 
dential career by encouraging and swal- 


lowing the grossest adulation, and you 
traveled America from one end to the 
other to put yourself in the way of re- 
ceiving it” —this sort of thing could not 
hurt Washington, but it damned Paine. 

So much for politics. But not con- 
tent with drawing down upon himself 
the odium of abusing Washington, this 
light-hearted, quick-tongued iconoclast 
also set himself to abuse God. The task 
was even easier, but at the same time a 
good deal more dangerous. Not that he 
ever quarreled with God directly. On the 
contrary, he always treated the Deity 
with a tenderness not exempt from 
patronage. But for those things— 
whether of religious or social convention 
—that in his day were chiefly associated 
with God he had little respect, and he 
handled them with a fierce directness 
which sent icy shivers down all correct 
and orthodox backs. 

Even here he was not wholly de- 
structive. Indeed, in social reforms he 
was a pioneer in much that scandalized 
his own age but is realized, or soon to be 
realized, in ours. Marriage he respected, 
and he thought wealth would soon be so 
harmless that it was not worth bothering 
with. But he anticipated the abolition 
of slavery, he anticipated the Society for 


the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
he anticipated old-age pensions, he ant; 
cipated the Sheppard-Towner Bill. 

And Paine’s religion was constructiy, 
enough as regards essentials. He af- 
firmed and reaffirmed, with obvious sin- 
cerity, his belief in God and his abiding 
and comforting trust in a future life. 
In general, the positive side of The ty, 
of Reason and Paine’s similar writings is 
normal, cheerful, and hopeful. There 
are occasional noble touches, like the 
saying: “Infidelity does not consist in 
believing, or in disbelieving; it consists 
in professing to believe what he does not 
believe”; while no one can question 
Paine’s honest intent to inspire in his 
fellow man “‘a spirit of trust, confidence. 
and consolation in his creator.” 

Only he was not a profound thinker, 
He was shrewd, keen, acute, and his 
very preoccupation with the surface of 
things often puts him in the position of 
modern, objective Biblical criticism, 
without regard to theological subtleties, 
as Conway justly points out. But thie 
depths of philosophical discussion are 
utterly beyond him. Above all, he was a 
rebel: he had no awe, no reverence, «1 
he did like to pull down, cut up, and tear 
to pieces. When he was eight years old 
he made up his mind that “‘any system 
of religion that has anything in it that 
shocks the mind of a child cannot be a 
true system.” When he was nearly 
sixty, he wrote The Age of Reason and 
knocked the Bible into a cocked hat. 
The prophets and the disciples, the 
miracles and the mysteries, the odd ad 
venture of Jonah, and the sweet adven- 
ture of Ruth, the Virgin and the Mae- 
dalen, the Immaculate Conception and 
the Resurrection, all alike were game for 
him. His object may have been to in 
culeate™ a spirit of trust, confidence, and 
consolation in the creator”; but what 
sold his book in huge numbers and made 
millions read it, as thousands read || 
still, was something very different and 
much less edifying. 

Which does not mean that the man 
was not by nature a believer. Indeed. 
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what perpetually astonishes me is the 
number of things he believed and his 
happy faculty of doing it. Perhaps it 
will be found that the rebel is always a 
believer, whereas the true conservative 
is the skeptic who is afraid to lift his foot, 
lest he should not know where to set it 
down. At any rate, Thomas Paine was a 
believer. He had such a luxurious 
abundance of belief that he could afford 
to throw away a few beliefs here and 
there. Why should anybody mind the 
loss of a belief or two, when they could 
be had like cherries for picking from the 
trees? He believed in man, the honesty 
of man, the future of man, the rights of 
man, an endless catalogue, above all, he 
performed the superb logical feat of be- 
lieving in Thomas Paine. After that, 
who could call him a skeptic? 

The truth is, he had a splendid con- 
fidence in human reason. That which 
to some of us seems only an alluring, 
deceiving will-o’-the-wisp, to be used, 
since we have nothing better, but never 
to be trusted, was to Paine a clear light, 
a sure guide, a sharp, unerring instru- 
ment which could be relied on to pene- 
trate to the heart of everything. As 
hearing on others, this is not quite so 
certain. They may need a word of 
caution oceasionally: ‘“‘ Alas, nothing is 
so easy as to deceive one’s self!” But 
Thomas Paine’s reason—. ‘“‘My own 
line of reasoning is to myself as straight 
and clear as a ray of light,”’ he says in 
one case, and it applies in most cases; 
for does he not himself tell us that God 
“has given me a large share of that 
divine gift”? 

You sometimes meet a_ shrewd, 
thoughtful, uneducated mechanic, who 
in half an hour will afflict you with 
reasons, old as the world, but perfectly 
uew and perfectly convincing to him, 
reasons that smother you like a heap of 
feathers, as light and as suffocating. 
Such was Thomas Paine. He had no 
faintest conception of the huge, involv- 
ing, shadowing night of ignorance which 
descends upon the mind that knows 
something of past and present and hon- 


estly and profoundly begins to think. 
Perhaps he was better off without such 
conception. The sense of one’s own ig- 
norance does little positive good in the 
world, shatters no ideals, rights no 
wrongs. But it has some pale and 
negative merits, such as_ tolerance, 
patience, humility. It would have done 
*aine good, if he could have remembered 
the sentence of the great Jefferson, whom 
he admired, and who was something of a 
rebel himself: “‘Error is the stuff of 
which the web of life is woven and he 
who lives longest and wisest is only able 
to weave out the more of it.” And 
ignorance has also the tranquil virtue of 
repose. “I rest my head upon ignorance 
as upon a pillow of down, ” says Jefferson 
again. Or, in the words with which a 
poet of to-day addresses the indulgent, 
night-enveloped, all-suffusing, all-en- 
folding goddess: 
Grant me thy supreme repose, 
Medicine my vast despairs 
With the calm that never knows, 
And the peace that never cares. 


Repose, humility, and the recognition 
of ignorance were not distinguishing 
features of the character of Thomas 
Paine. Still, though he was mainly 
rebel, he was not all so: it is interesting 
to look for the non-rebel traits in him, 
however one may be chiefly impressed 
by their insignificance. Even in his 
wandering, unsettled, bohemian career 
there come gleams of longing for quiet, 
tranquillity, domestic peace. When he 
is in the thick of European excitement, 
he writes to Jefferson, “I feel like a 
bird from its nest, and wishing most 
anxiously to return.” Of home, of 
family surroundings, of the staid con- 
tinuity of daily routine he knew little, at 
least in later years. Perhaps he did not 
much care for them. Yet he wrote to 
a young lady: “Though I appear a 
sort of wanderer, the married state has 
not a sincerer friend than Iam. It is the 
harbor of human life, and is, with respect 
to the things of this world, what the 
next world is to this. It is home; and 
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that one word conveys more than any 
other word can express.” 

Of his relations with women we know 
little, but enough to be sure that they 
did not play any considerable part in his 
life. Although he cared for his mother in 
her old age, she described him in a letter 
—possibly not authentic—as “the worst 
of husbands.” His first wife died early. 
His second left him soon after marriage 
and it is affirmed that they never had 
any conjugal relation. After this no 
woman was closely connected with him 
except Madame Bonneville, who cared 
for him for a time in old age, but without 
any admissible suggestion of scandal. 
‘His relations with ladies were as chaste 
as affectionate,” is the charming ex- 
pression of his biographer. I accept the 
chastity, but doubt whether the affection 
went very deep. He had no children, 
but was kind to the children of others 
and took a moderate interest in them. 

As regards men, I find no traces of 
near intimacy. Paine of course met all 
Some liked him and 


sorts in all places. 
some detested him, but I do not know 
that any made a way into his heart. 
Socially, he could be very attractive, 
when he was in the mood, and the com- 


pany pleased him. To anyone who has 
read his writings it is hardly necessary to 
say that he had no humor in the sense of 
irony, no subtle, detached appreciation 
of the strange, unhinging contrasts of the 
world. But he had quick, vivid thrusts 
of wit, his memory was stored with all 
sorts of apt anecdotes, and he was ready 
to argue without end. 

Of the various esthetic and intellec- 
tual diversions that might afford relief 
from the strenuous career of rebellion 
Paine knew little or nothing. It does 
not appear that he had ever heard of 
painting or sculpture. He had an ear 
for music, and liked to take part in a 
chorus; but his ordinary preoccu- 
pations did not leave much place for the 
finer ecstasies of harmony. One or two 
passages in his books suggest a certain 
sensiliveness to the natural world: 
“Everything conspired to hush me into 


a pleasing kind of melancholy—the tree< 
seemed to sleep—and the air hung 
round me with such unbreathing silence. 
as if listening to my very thoughts.” 
But these notes are few, and whatever }ye 
learned from Rousseau, it was not his 
intense passion for the beauty of nature. 
Nor did he read for the pure delight of 
it. He had little education in youth and 
little desire in age to make up for the 
deficiency. ‘‘ Indeed,” says Yorke, “ye 
seems to have a contemptuous opinion 
not only of books, but of their authors.” 
Even in science, in which he took a 
constant interest, what attracted him 
was the purely practical. The fascination 
of knowing for itself was quite omitted 
from his composition. 

Nor did Paine have any great taste for 
the enjoyment of life, either in simple 
amusements or in costly and luxurious 
ones. His wants were moderate and his 
way of living frugal, sometimes to the 
point of privation. Fora short period in 
Paris he had means and kept up a certain 
establishment. But in the main his sur- 
roundings were humble and he knew 
little of ease or comfort. As he expresses 
it with his unfailing energy of language. 
“*T have confined myself so much of late, 
taken so little exercise, and lived so very 
sparingly, that unless I alter my way of 
life, it will alter me.” 

Such a mode of existence did not in- 
volve the spending of money, and Paine 
did not need it and consequently had no 
great desire to get it. He constantly 
proclaimed that his writings were meant 
to benefit mankind, with no thought of 
profit; and in spite of their immense cir- 
culation, they yielded him practically 
nothing. When one remembers tlie 
sums paid to Byron, Moore, and Scott 
a few years later, one cannot but admire 
Paine’s disinterestedness, though bare 
need sometimes drove him to appeals for 
public assistance that are not entirely 
prepossessing. Bare need seems to have 
been all that made him think of money 
through the greater part of his life. He 
was free in giving what he had for public 
and private causes. And never at any 
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time, even in the bitterest attacks on 
him, was any charge of dishonesty 
proved or seriously maintained. In his 
later years it is admitted that he be- 
came a trifle parsimonious, but that 
would appear to have been no more 
than the dread of a weakening age 
when the dearest ideal of life has been 
independence. 

Disregard of money is apt to bring dis- 
regard of work, and Paine was sometimes 
accused of indolence, though others in- 
sist upon his enormous capacity for 
labor. J. J. Henry, with whose family 
he boarded during the Crisis years, 
remembered him chiefly as eating, sleep- 
ing, and dawdling. This is absurd in a 
man who accomplished so much. The 
truth is probably that his whole soul 
toiled by impulse and then rested and 
relaxed again by impulse, without much 
thought of order or system, such not 
being rebel characteristics. 

And the same essential irregularity of 
temperament will account for what truth 
there is in the exaggerated stories of his 
untidiness. Roosevelt called him “a 
filthy little atheist,”’ and his hostile bio- 
graphers, Oldys and Cheetham, give a 
disgusting picture of his later years. 
Untended, wandering bachelorhood is 
not always neat, and it may be conceded 
that Paine’s quarters might not have 
suited a tidy housekeeper. But he was 
neither filthy, little, nor an atheist. He 
was of good height and dignified in ap- 
pearance, with a quick and piercing 
black eye, and impartial observers 
describe him in age as careless and indif- 
ferent as to his dress, but by no means 
unpresentable. 

The same deductions must be made 
from the accounts of his drinking. It 
was a drinking period and Paine was no 
exception. He himself confessed to 
Rickman that when he was overcome by 
discouragement in Paris, he drank 
heavily, and his drinking was probably 
not light at other times. His ardent 
biographer, Conway, whose zeal some- 
times overweighs his obvious desire for 
truth, insists on his idol’s sobriety per- 


haps a little more than it will bear, and I 
cannot forget the testimony of the 
printer Chapman at the trial connected 
with The Rights of Man, that “religion 
was a favorite subject with him when 
intoxicated.” But here again the grosser 
stories are manifestly absurd. 

In short, what impresses me most in 
all these attacks on Paine is_ their 
futility. The bitterest enemies, hunting 
every flaw in a character always exposed 
to the largest public view, could estab- 
lish nothing but that he sometimes 
drank and that he was not clean. These 
are serious objections to a housemate. 
No doubt it is good to be clean and sober 
and conservative and do what your 
fathers did and shun ideals. But some 
of us occasionally like to think new 
thoughts and step out of the beaten 
track, and we like one who makes us do 
these things, even if he is a trifle untidy 
in his person. Here is a man who upset 
the world, and you say he did not brush 
his clothes. Here is a man who beat and 
shook conventions, who stirred up dusty 
and old titles till he showed their rotten 
vanity, and you complain because some 
of the dust got on himself. This is 
childishness. 


For, whatever else Paine was, he was 
a rebel, delighted in change, delighted in 
novelty, believed the old order rotten 
and doomed, and that he and his like 
could make the world over and better. 
“We live to improve, or we live in vain,” 
he said, in his swift, incisive fashion, and 
he meant it. Even his untidiness was in 
a way a protest against the unmeaning 
formality of life. ‘Let those dress who 
need it,” he said to a friend. He was 
interested in innovations of all sorts, 
theoretical and practical. One of the 
most useful things he ever did was his 
invention and designing of iron bridges. 
He fully shared Franklin’s passion for 
discoveries that would benefit man- 
kind. He tried to contrive the steam 
engine. He tried to conquer yellow 
fever. He even added a fine touch to his 
friend Jefferson’s precious gunboats. 
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He had the rebel’s restlessness, could 
not keep still, did not wish to keep still. 
When he was sixteen, he began life on a 
privateer, and from then on he kept 
moving, moving, always. After the 
American Revolution he thought he 
should settle down. But movement 
possessed him more than ever. He never 
settled down. 

He had the rebel’s essential. virtue, 
pugnacity. His Quaker antecedents had 
instilled into him the love of peace; but 
that did not prevent a perfect readiness 
to fight when fighting was called for. 
How admirable is his utterance as to 
this nice distinction: “I am thus far a 
Quaker, that I would gladly agree with 
all the world to lay aside the use of arms, 
and settle matters by negotiation; but 
unless the whole will, the matter ends, 
and I take up my musket and thank 
heaven he has put it in my power.” He 
did take up his musket, literally, and 
figured in the revolutionary armies, 
perhaps with no especial glory, but cer- 
tainly with no discredit. He had a good, 
live word for his own physical courage 
when addressing Lord Howe, not being 
given to hiding any of his merits: “I 
knew the time when I thought that the 
whistling of a cannon ball would have 
frightened me almost to death; but I 
have since tried it, and find that I can 
stand it with as little discomposure, and 
[ believe, with a much easier conscience 
than your lordship.” And his moral 
courage, besides many other proofs, is 
solidly established by his fine stand for 
the king’s life in the French Convention. 
No doubt there were other motives 
mixed with this, as well as the wish to 
be humane; but, whatever the motive, 
it required splendid pluck to vote for 
clemency in the face of the wolves who 
were howling for blood. 

Also, Paine was absolutely sincere. He 
adopted his principles on what he con- 
sidered sufficient reasons, and he stuck 
to them through all abuse and ani- 
mosity, perhaps with more relish, the 
greater the abuse. He was not only 
persistent, he was fiercely obstinate, even 





in little things, refusing to change for any 
one what he had written. No threat 
and no discouragement deterred hin, 
William Duane, who was no conser. 
vative, endeavored to dissuade him from 
religious controversy: “I have fairly 
told him that he will be deserted by the 
only party that respects or does not 
hate him, that all his political writings 
will be rendered useless and even his 
fame destroyed.” It was quite un- 
availing. And the persistency did not 
fail in the presence of death, though 
religious partisanship sought to misrep- 
resent this, as with Voltaire and many 
others. Paine admitted no terror as to 
the future and no doubt as to the good- 
ness of God. When a benevolent and 
intrusive old lady, in a scarlet cloak, 
visited him in his last illness, insisting 
that she had a special message from the 
Almighty, urging him to repent, he 
turned her out with the apt though 
petulant comment: “You were not sent 
with any such impertinent message. . .. 
He would not send such a foolish, ugly 
old woman as you about with his mes- 
sages. Go away. Go back—shut the 
door.” The old lady went, dissatisfied. 
He was persistent because he had an 
immense ardor and enthusiasm, a belief 
in his cause, in its justice, its nobility, 
its ultimate triumph, and a determi- 
nation to live and die serving it. 

Not, I think, that Paine had the pure 
intellectual passion which inspires men 
like Spinoza or Lucretius and puts them 
in an altogether different class from 
Paine’s. He did not spend his days and 
nights in tortured anxiety to arrive at 
abstract truth. The principles that in- 
terested him were those that led to the 
direct practical benefit of humanity. 
He did not concern himself deeply with 
their philosophical foundations. Though 
he liked mathematics, he was not an 
elaborately logical, systematic thinker. 
His intelligence was rather keen, alert, 
shrewd, attentive to the surfaces of 
things and darting rather than delving 
into the hidden places. 

What he did have supremely was the 
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gift of words, and there is no more 
shining and convenient—and dangerous 

weapon in all the rebel’s armory. 
Really the man was an astonishing 
writer. Some critics have been fooled by 
his ignorance of grammar.  Shake- 
speare Was ignorant of grammar, yet 
some think he could write. Paine was 
imnorant of everything, though his re- 
markable memory made him appear to 
know a great deal. But he certainly was 
a master of words. They would glow 
and glitter at his bidding, and fire men’s 
hearts, and turn a small spark into a 
great flame. They would bite, too, and 
dart and sting and lash, till his victims 
writhed and were forced to take refuge 
in ignoble and, even worse, in dull re- 
taliation. I think Paine’s secret, like 
Swift's, lies more in rhythm than in any- 
thing else. His diction is clear and simple 
and direct; but above all his phrases 
snap and crack like whips, with a firm 
and vigorous movement that every daily 
journalist must envy. How far he 


understood his own style is a question. 


He was too busy to study it. That some 
of the strange problems connected with 
words interested him is evident from his 
charming remark: “TI have often ob- 
served that by lending words for my 
thoughts I understand my thoughts the 
better.” That he appreciated all the 
terrible dangers of words is unlikely: 
rebels seldom do appreciate them. But 
that he luxuriated in his own verbal 
power is clear enough. 

For he was not a man to miss any of 
his powers or let anyone else miss them. 
On the contrary, he enjoyed them thor- 
oughly. He himself tells us that he 
was not ambitious: “I never courted 
either fame or interest.””. Many other 
persons tell us the same, and perhaps in 
Paine’s case it was true, in the larger, 
deeper sense. But he had a huge, simple, 
naive vanity, which is obvious every- 
where, and much increased as life went 
on. He liked to be prominent socially, 
liked to be “in as elegant style of ac- 
quaintance here as any American that 


ever came over.”’ He liked to be prom- 
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inent politically, thought that Wash- 
ington “did not perform his part in the 
Revolution better . . . than I did mine, 
and the one part was as necessary as the 
other,” and he wished others to think so. 
Above all, he enjoyed his literary suc- 
cess, and his candor in asserting it is al- 
most unbelievable: “‘I have not only 
contributed to raise a new empire in the 
werld, founded on a new system of 
government, but I have arrived at an 
eminence in political literature, the most 
difficult of all lines to succeed and excel 
in, which aristocracy with all its aids has 
not been able to reach or rival.” 

But even greater than his delight in 
his own verbal achievements, was his 
true rebel’s delight in destruction. Of 
course he would have denied this, and 
maintained that construction was _ his 
only true pleasure. Well, construction 
is pleasant; but it is laborious and un- 
certain. And destruction is so simple. 
The enthusiastic biographer betrays the 
whole secret when he says, “‘ The force of 
Paine’s negations was not broken by any 
weakness for speculations of his own.” 
It was not; and his infinite riotous glee 
in knocking over what antiquity conse- 
crated and ages had revered is so evident 
as hardly to need confirmation. His 
gay doings with the Bible were just pure 
fun. He tells that when he wrote the 
first part of The Age of Reason, he had no 
Bible to refresh his memory, and con- 
sequently drew it mild; but when he got 
hold of a copy, he found things so much 
worse than he thought, that he _ re- 
gretted his former leniency. He made 
up for it. When he finished, he was able 
to say: “I have now gone through the 
Bible, as a man would go through a 
wood with an axe on his shoulder, and 
fell trees.””, Can’t you hear his chuckle of 
real rebel’s exultation? The game was so 
easy to play! As the man says in the 
French comedy: “Quel joli métier, et si 
facile!” It was such endless fun, to 
shatter the miracles and overturn the 
prophets, a cheap and ready amusement 
that can no longer be enjoyed, since few 
people to-day take either prophets or 
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miracles seriously enough to be scandal- 
ized. But Paine could carry on the 
merry revel to his heart’s content, could 
smash idols, and grind up crowns, and 
blast conventions, and turn society 
topsy-turvy, making one grand climax 
in the toast which he gave at a public 
dinner, with gorgeous satisfaction, to 
“the Revolution of the World.” 

All this exposure of the weaker side 
that Paine insisted on exposing so 
copiously himself should not make us 
overlook the finer elements in the man’s 
nature. Whatever vanity and self-as- 
sertion there may have been in his con- 
stant and energetic efforts, and how- 
ever unpractical and misdirected some 
may consider them, they were steadily 
aimed at what he believed to be a lofty 
object. Through discomfort, through 
penury, through obloquy, he toiled for 
an ideal. Such a life has a far nobler 
strain in it than the long struggle for 
self-aggrandizement of a man like Aaron 
Burr. 


And Paine’s work was inspired by the 


love of humanity. This love is perhaps 
less manifested in particular instances, 
though during the French Revolution he 
labored to save lives rather than to 
destroy them, and such labor was much 
out of style. But in the larger sympathy 
for the poor and downtrodden Paine’s 
merits were real and his accomplish- 
ment substantial. His own noble words 
are absolutely just: “I defend the cause 
of the poor, of the manufacturers, of the 
tradesmen, of the farmer, and of all 
those on whom the real burden of taxes 
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falls—but above all, I defend the cays 
of humanity.” He looked forward, }¢ 
looked upward, with courage and chiecy. 
fulness and hope. He anticipated t}; 
large benevolence and benign aspiratioy 
of the League of Nations, preached t}, 
common interest of all peoples in the 
pursuit of peaceful progress and demo. 
cratic advancement, the abolition oj 
war and the cultivation of universa| 
understanding, and it is only just to 
say that the toast given above to “the 
Revolution of the World” was trans. 
formed a few months later into 4 
similar toast to “the Republic of the 
World.” 

So it must be recognized that. if 
Paine, like most rebels, did a con- 
siderable amount of harm to mankind, 
he also did a great amount of good. By 
his very turbulence, he taught men to 
think and when you remember how 
averse they are to that process, he de. 
serves some credit for it. He taught 
them the value of liberty, even if he was 
not a very sure guide as to the use of it. 
He taught the worth of a high idea! 
and the lasting, increasing value of the 
largest human sympathy. And every 
American ought to be grateful to him as 
one of the active founders of the United 
States of America. 

As for the rebels, it must be admitted 
that, though they are occasionally foul- 
mouthed and slovenly, and often vain, 
noisy, and altogether distasteful, they 
are the power that moves the world. | 
sometimes wish I had the courage and 
the character to be a rebel myself. 
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THE CONTRACT OF CORPORAL TWING 


BY SOLON K. STEWART 


WO men sat on a sandstone ledge, 
looking out across the desert. Be- 
hind them stood a third. 

To the north, just visible over the 
edge of the dun-hued cliff, two hawks 
wheeled and circled in the cloud-flecked 
sky. These, and the figures on the 
ledge were the only life in the compass 
of hills and bluffs which ringed them 
round on every side. 

It was that transitional period when— 
the last of the snows a month gone, the 
terrible heat of Mesopotamian summer 
weeks in the future—the upland valleys 
of the Jebel Hamrin still bloom like a 
varden, their fragrance riding down the 
wind even past Deli Abbas far out on 
the desert, already parched and burning 
under the ardent sun. 

The country was such as would have 
delighted the eve of the scenic painter: 
the long, serrated ridges of crumbling 
sandstone, the broad swales, the grass- 
and flower-grown valleys between the 
hold, upstanding cliffs, an occasional 
flaring patch of scarlet poppies giving a 
touch of color to their towering drabness. 

At their right, its spidery legs asprawl 
on the rock, the steel ferrules firmly 
wedged in a natural fissure, and two 
holes drilled for them, the tripod of a 
signallers’ glass was standing, the tele- 
scope pointed through the break in the 
escarpment four miles away, where the 
Mosul road debouched from the hills, 
meandered across the desert to Deli 
Abbas; and, crossing the Khalis, strag- 
gled on through Baqubah to Baghdad, 
sixty miles away. 

The smallest of the three had the air 
of one intently watching, his hands 
clasped about his bare knees, the iron 
heel-plates of his heavy ammunition 
hoots braced in a jagged crack of the 


rock. The other seated figure, his face 
shaded by the peak of his topee, was 
setting down, letter by letter, in care- 
fully-made block capitals, the message 
repeated by the man whose eye was 
glued to the lens of the telescope. 

The desert spread its immensity be- 
fore them. 

Far away to the southwest, a dark 
smudge of cloud against the dancing 
horizon showed where Abu Saida and 
Abu Jezra, the most advanced outpost 
of the British, across the Diyalah, lay 
baking under the brassy sun. A blue- 
grecn island in the tawny sea betokened 
Deli Abbas; the caravan routes, thread- 
ing their way hither and yon across the 
vast emptiness, looked for all the world 
like streaks of foam left on the placid 
surface of the unrippled ocean by some 
vessel long since hull down over the 
horizon. 

Here and there, attracting the eve 
rather by motion than color, a black 
bar, like a water-logged spar, bespoke 
a random Arab; his aba merging into 
the desert background as soon as motion 
ceased. Brown patches, as of floating 
seaweed, resolved themselves into camel- 
hair khayyams of Bedouins; their scat- 
tered flocks like schools of slow-moving 
fish. 

The men were silent, impressed by 
the dreary majesty of the scene unrolled 
like a map before their feet. The garish 
sun beat down out of a brazen sky on 
the tortured world. Under its rays 
objects five miles away were well-nigh 
as distinctly seen as i¥ half a mile dis- 
tant in a less clear atmosphere. So it 
was that the askari, crouching in the 
shelter of a great upstanding dun-colored 
bowlder, was able to make the shot he 
would otherwise never have attempted. 
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For more than an hour, moving with 
infinite caution, he had made his way 
along the narrow, sand-covered bench, 
a quarter of a mile distant. It was the 
only spot in the immediate circle of 
hills from which a rifle bullet could 
reach the ledge occupied by the signal- 
lers without coming in range of the 
machine-gun standing with legs wide 
aspraddle a few feet from the glass. 
His tarboosh was laid aside, his head 
wrapped in a strip of khaki, the same 
tint as the sandstone ledge along which 
he crawled. His khundaras, the heavy, 
hob-nailed Turkish marching boots, had 
been removed, and his feet wrapped in 
a pair of puttees. His buttons were 
blackened in the fire, every bit of metal 
about his rifle sandpapered, and covered 
with khaki paint. For the Turkish 
snipers left nothing undone to insure 
success when stalking their human prey. 

Taking advantage of every projection 
in the dun-hued wall, crawling flat on 
his belly, lying for long periods ab- 
solutely motionless, he gained the near- 
est point, on the desert side of the 
valley. So skillful had been his approach, 
that the sharp eyes of the seated 
cockney, ceaselessly moving up and 
down the valley, narrowly scanning the 
face of the opposite bluff from time 
to time, had failed to notice him. 

Reaching the narrowed end of the 
ledge, where another foot’s advance 
would have plunged him over the edge, 
to go hurtling down two hundred feet 
to the rocks below, he carefully thrust 
forward his rifle, moving with infinite 
slowness and patience. He knew the 
range; and carefully adjusted the tele- 
scope sight, which he extracted from the 
padded case strapped to his side under 
his armpit. Resting the muzzle on the 
edge, he took aim. Holding his lungs 


half full, his sinewy forefinger curling 
about the trigger with a steady pressure 
instead of a pull, he fired. 

As the echoes reverberated in ava- 
lanches of sound, flying back and forth 
from wall to wall, filling the gorge with 
roars, the 


thunderous seated figure 








sprang to his feet, threw his arms alof; 
with the jerky motion of a marionette. 
and half spun about on his toes. They 
he plunged, face downward on_ th 
scorching surface of the rock, his head 
striking with the sickening crunch of 
bone. His splaying fingers clawed the 
rock, his body gave a_ convulsive 
twitch, and then lay still in the garish 
sunlight. 

Instinctively the two remaining men 
threw themselves flat beside the gun. 

“From across the valley,”’ whispered 
the man who had been looking through 
the telescope. “Right through the 
chest. It couldn’t have come from any 
other direction.” 

“Yuss,” answered his companion in 
a hoarse, broken voice. “‘Bli-me! That 
Johnny can shoot. Poor ole Per- 
kins—”’ 

In far-away Deli Abbas a heliograph 
was twinkling, and the signaller’s voice 
trailed away into tense silence, as lie 
read the pregnant dots and dashes. 


A A A Message received A A A If can hold 
out till dark relieving party leaves Deli 
Abbas hr past dark A A A Repeat back for 
confirmation if reed A A A 


The cockney uttered a crackling oath, 
snarling in savage anger as he turned 
to his companion. 

““Much bloody good it’ll do us, the 
bleeders starting an hour arter dark. 
‘owever, we'll ‘ave to bloody well ac- 
knowledge their—message. Gawd's 
truth! You'd think the barstards was 
in barricks, pipe-claying their belts and 
a-polishin’ of their—buttons, they're 
that cashul like. 

“Gawd stri-me pink! British Harmy? 
Mob of perishing—! 

“Watch out for that there Johnny. 
an’ fire at anythink wot moves; ’e ‘as 
‘imself wrapped in khaki, more’n likely; 
but ‘e must rise to fire, an’ you'll see 
‘im move.” 

Waiting till his silent companion had 
the gun adjusted, the muzzle trained 
tentatively toward the opposite bluff, 
the signaller cautiously raised himself; 
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and, with lowered head, advanced slowly 
to the helio. A puff of smoke sprang 
out from the ledge, and he fell flat on 
the rock beside the instrument, uttering 
a string of lurid obscenities as the bullet 
struck within six inches of his head, 
ricochetted, and hummed down the 
valley like some angry giant fly. 

As an echo to the thunderous roar 
of the Turk’s rifle, the gun’s prattle 
sounded like the ripping and tearing of 
some gigantic fabric. The steel stream 
swept the wall a quarter of a mile away. 
In the clear air they saw the sniper 
stagger half way to his feet, claw wildly 
at his chest, and spin over the edge, 
his body twisting round and round be- 
fore it struck the bottom with a sicken- 
ing erunch which carried to their ears. 

Once more the cockney rose. He 
made a lightning adjustment, and 
flashed back the RD signifying they 
were alive, and the message received. 
He did not dare stand upright long 
enough to repeat the message back, not 
knowing what unseen eyes might be 


watching from some concealed niche in 


the rocks. As he threw himself down, 
his blue eyes darting up and down the 
valley with quick, terrierlike glances, 
he reached out a scrawny, sunburned 
hand and drew his rifle toward him. 
The other raised his head slightly, and 
sent a long, searching look in the direc- 
tion of the Sakaltuton Pass, seven miles 
away. He started to speak. His eyes 
wandered toward the break in the 
escarpment; and he remained silent, 
as his eyes ranged the vast expanse of 
drab desolation. Insensibly, he yielded 
to the influence of the wonderful pros- 
pect unfolded maplike before him. No 
one can look for long at the desert and 
remain unresponsive to its subtle 
quiescence. 

The rock became hotter and hotter as 
the morning advanced, and the sun 
climbed toward the zenith. From time 
to time puffs of dead, sterile wind blew 
over them, making the flesh tingle 
where the drenched flannel shirts clung 
to them like plaster. The metal work 


of the gun was almost unbearable to 
the touch; and their spine-pads were 
heated as if by the blast from an open 
furnace door. 

“Gawd bli-me!” the smaller man’s 
voice broke the pervasive quiet, the 
tones, for all their sharpness, sounding 
dead and flat in the still void. “Saint 
Peter fryin’ on ‘is bleedin’ grid was 
‘aving a chill to wot we're getting ‘ere, 
along of roasting on this—rock, and 
blistering under this bloody sun, wiv 
no water to drink between nah and 
sundahn. 

“‘Gawd’s curse on this country, and 
them as wants to tyke it! Let Johnny 
keep it an’ be damned to ‘im! The 
whole damned Mespot ain’t worth the 
life of one Tommy—such as ’im,”’ and he 
choked suddenly, as he indicated the 
motionless form of their mate, face 
downward on the scorching rock; above 
which two tayaaras, the Mesopotamian 
vultures, were already slowly circling 
high in the blue emptiness. 

“Well, well,” the other answered, his 
voice, quiet, grave, deep-toned, sound- 
ing in strange contrast to his com- 
panion’s querulous, hysterical speech, 
“swearing never did any good yet, 
that I could see. Keep your pecker up, 
and carry on. We only have to sit 
tight, and keep our eyes open, and 
they’ll be here before midnight. 

“Though God knows—”’ 

The cockney interrupted with a snarl- 
ing laugh. 

“Oh, yuss! Of course Gawd knows 
all abaht it, no daht. But a bloody 
lot ’e cares for the likes of you and me. 
*Ere’s you, an’ me, and ’im,” with a con- 
vulsive movement of the throat, as he 
indicated the quiet form, “we're blinkin’ 
Christians—or so our crime sheets an’ 
medical ’istries says. Rahnd in these 
yere ‘ills is the bleedin’ Turks, wot 
worships Aller, and their bleedin’ Ma- 
homet. They’re tykin’ pot shots at our 
—Christian ’eads, like narsty little boys 
shyin’ cocoanuts on ’Ampstead ’Eath 
August bank ’oliday, every time we 
raises our nappers. Garn! You give 
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me the pip. The ruddy chaplains say 

the cross’ll prove triumphant over the 
blinkin’ crescent. But—wot price the 
cross, with us a-grillin’ like two—kippers, 
‘ere on this sizzlin’ rock?” 

“Tf we only trust—” 

“Yah! You gospel wallahs is all alike. 
You give me the bleedin’ sick, wiv your 
trust and bloody faif. We ‘ad faif and 
trust in our bleedin’ officer; an’ ‘ere we 
walks plumb into this nullah, wiv the 
Turks pottin’ us from every rock, till 
there’s only me an’ you an’ poor ole 
Perkins ‘ere, waitin’ till some sniper 
sends us West. Arf the Turkish harmy 
between us an’ Abu Saida, an’ you tell 
me to trust. 

“If Gawd knows we're ‘ere, why don’t 
‘e stretch out ‘is hand, an’ bloody well 
get us aht of it; or at least go arsty 
wiv the ‘eat of the ruddy sun.” 

The other did not answer. His long, 
lean figure, asprawl on the rock, looked 
like some fantastic mannikin; thrown 
carelessly down, its part played out. 
The spidery supports of telescope and 
heliograph looked too tenuous to be 
real. The squat gun was like some 
great toy beetle, the stumpy tripod fixed 
firmly in the fissured rock giving it a 
maimed, one-sided appearance, as if one 
of its legs had been torn off in the drama 
just played. 

The cockney continued, after a brief 
pause. His voice was low and far-away, 
the monotonous sing-song showing that 
he talked as much for his own satis- 
faction, as for the other’s ears. 

“Elijah Twing. Elijah! That’s me: 
signaller corpril, passed aht at Canter- 
bury, expert signaller, wiv two flags up, 
and droring proficiency pay. Gawd 
bli-me! Wiv a monniker like Elijah— 
an’ the ’eathen Turks a-chasin’ of me 
through these perishin’ ‘ills, leavin’ me 
‘ere a-grillin’ on the rocks. 

“The sparrers fed Elijah in the wilder- 
ness, an’ took ‘im up in a bleedin’ 
chariot of fire—w'ich couldn’t ‘ave been 
pleasant, if it was arf as ‘ot as this sun 
on my backside, and the rock a-scorchin’ 
of me in front. And Joshua ’e told the 








sun to stand still. Why? ’e was , 
blinkin’ genril. ’E ’ad a bloody E. Pp. 
tent to sit under the shyde of. Wot did 
‘e care—grantin’ it’s all true—if ’js— 
men ‘ad to march in the ‘eat, carryin’ 
their rifles an’ baynits, an’ their bleedin’ 
packs. °E was a perishing officer. It’s 
them as always ‘as the best of it. ‘ere’, 
us—roasting. Does the officer 00 got 
us into this mess ‘ave to lie ‘ere an’ 
bake? Nah. °E cops it peaceful-like, 
an’ leaves the likes of you an’ me to be 
roasted, an’ baked, an’ potted, wile 
another officer, miles away across the 
bleedin’ desert "eliographs to us to trust 
in “im—'e'll bloody well get us aht of it. 
“Yuss; they'll get us aht of it—w’en 
we've snuffed it, and the—wild ‘ill 
Arabs ’as cut an’ ‘acked us, an’ took our 
clobber off, and left us nakid ‘ere for 
the... jackals to sniff and gnaw at. 
An’ you a-wantin’ to snuffle a yimn. 
Oh yuss, I know. Me favver an’ me 
muvver was bible punchers same as you, 
always a-tellin’ of *im an’ ‘is ways. 
But ’e’s always for them wot has. I've 
seed it since I came ‘ere to the East 
always on the side of the officers. The 
Tommies? Bli-me! They can shift for 
themselves: Gawd’s busy lookin’ out 
for the officers, an’ the bloody Turks. 
“One of us must be right. You're C. 
of E. ’'mchapel, Perkins there was R.C. 
One of the three must 'a been Christians. 
But w’en night comes, the ’eathen 
Turks’ll come, led by this Aller they 
worships, an’ ‘oo'll be better off—me, 
as trusted my officer, you oo trusted 
to Gawd, Perkins 00 went to mass 
last week, or Johnny, as trusts to Aller— 
an’ cops the bloody lot of us?” 
The low, monotonous voice droned 
on. Under garish light of Eastern mid- 
day, death ringing them round, death 
beating down from the unclouded sky, 
to strike them down with a touch if their 
heads were for a moment uncovered by 
the pith ¢opees, he droned of his home 
in the London slums, the life of hard- 
ship and semi-starvation, the years in 
the board school, the voyage, the return 
to the slums, the enlistment to escape 
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the prospect of a quick old age, the 
workhouse, and the potter’s field at the 
end. The war came; and he looked on 
death in every hideous form, never to 
see the shielding, guiding hand of God, 
though every Gospel wallah and bible 
puncher told of His mercy and loving 
kindness. 

He laughed cynically. 

“So,” he concluded, “‘ave it as you 
like. Gawd or no Gawd, I’m ’aving 
none in mine. A signaller corpril I am, 
Elijah Twing wot rose from the ranks 
by ‘is own ’elp, knowing that if *e must 
trust somebody, it was ‘imself, signaller 
corpril Twing.” 

He had said it all before, in barracks, 
on the transport, in camp on the desert’s 
outermost rim. It was long familiar to 


the man at his side, who gave no heed, 
his eyes incessantly sweeping the valley’s 
length. 

Watchful as he was, he did not see 
the figure six hundred yards away, 
clinging like a fly to the sheer wall, up 
which he had been working for an 


hour past. 

The ledge on which they lay com- 
manded the knife-cut in the hills known 
as the Abu Hajar Pass. To gain the 
desert and Deli Abbas, the Turks must 
run the gauntlet of the gun’s murderous 
fire. Alone of the outpost of twenty 
men, Twing and Carson had been able 
to gain it; where they remained, strain- 
ing anxious eyes toward Deli Abbas and 
the supporting column. The Thirteenth 
Turkish Army Corps, and the British 
Thirteenth Division were speeding 
toward the pass; one from the 
plains between the Jebel Hamrin and 
the Persian frontier, the other across 
the desert from the railhead at Abu 
Saida. British and Turkish planes had 
plotted the hills, engaged in battle, re- 
turned to their commands to report. 
The British outpost had arrived first in 
the pass, been surprised, wiped out with 
the exception of the men on the rock. 
And in their hands, an unbelieving, 
ignorant cockney, and a deeply religious, 
taciturn clerk, was the fate of two 
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armies. So are the destinies of nations 
decided. 

The climbing askari, like his luckless 
precursor, gained the seemingly inac- 
cessible peak, uncoiled the rope wrapped 
about him, fastened it to a pinnacle of 
the rock. Half-screened by the shoulder 
of the cliff, clinging to the rope as they 
climbed, a dozen Turks swarmed up, 
to find ample footing. The machine 
gun was hoisted, assembled, trained on 
the unconscious figures on the lower 
ledge. 

Twing was about to resume his 
monody of unbelief when the valley 
once more resounded with the tattoo 
of machine-gun fire, and the steel struck 
the rock about the two signallers, whir- 
ring down the stony corridor like a 
flight of insane bumble bees. The tall 
man gave a sudden, sharp cry, half- 
starting from his recumbent position. 
Then he collapsed and lay still, the 
stain on the rock telling its own grim 
story. 

There was a slight depression a few 
feet away. To it the corporal dragged 
his wounded mate. His first-aid kit 
was torn open, and the hurt, a ragged 
groove across the chest, quickly and 
skilfully dressed. 

‘“Right-O, matey!” and one who had 
heard the blasphemous utterances would 
not have recognized the voice, its tones 
soft and gentle as a woman’s. “Right 
as a top, my old brancher. Lie doggo, 
wile I give the bleeders wot for.” 

Clinging like a limpet to the rock, he 
moved cautiously forward, an inch at 
a time, till he could reach the ankle of 
the dead signaller. He pulled the body 
forward till it lay, a parapet of flesh and 
bone, along the edge of the depression. 
With a sudden spring and rush, he 
reached the gun, picked it up, and slid 
into the depression, the bullets from the 
Turks’ weapon singing about him like 
angry wasps. With quick and capable 
hands he adjusted the piece, straightened 
the belt. 

Many and long were the hours when, 
cursing the sergeants mentally, filled 
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with hot, blind rage at this intangible, 
compelling something called discipline, 
his eyes burning, his face grimy with 
sweat and powder-smoke, his throat 
smarting with the pungent fumes, he 
had fired at the butts on Salisbury 
Plain. Now he thanked whatever gods 
he worshiped that the sergeants had 
been men who knew their work, that 
he had learned it well, hateful though 
it was. 

The smoking muzzle just clear of his 
mate’s dead body, he sent a tentative 
shot or two droning up the gorge. The 
range found, the tap-tapping of the gun 
quickened to the steady roar of the 
weapon served by expert hands. The 
Turkish fire died away, as the crew 
threw themselves down to escape the 
steel messengers of death. 

As soon as their fire ceased, he ceased 
in turn, watching the ledge cautiously, 
above the dead body. 

Telescope and helio had been smashed, 
but the night lamp, safe in the depres- 
sion, had escaped injury. 

The heat grew and grew as the sun 
reached the meridian, and began sliding 
down toward the Tigris and Lake Shari. 
The wounded man, unprotected, burn- 
ing with the raging fever induced by a 
gunshot wound, had not uttered a com- 
plaint since that first sharp cry. Twing 
raised his head, and rested it on his knee, 
placing his own body so that it would 
shade the other somewhat. 

The long afternoon dragged its seem- 
ingly interminable length across the 
brazen sky. Now and again the Turks, 
perched on their dizzy pinnacle, sent a 
desultory shot in the direction of Twing 
and his wounded companion. Each 
time it was received with a snarling 
curse, and answered by a_ withering 
stream of fire which made them throw 
themselves flat for safety on the rock. 

Once, the party in the pass attempted 
a sudden rush, thinking to catch him 
unawares, and gain the shelter of the 
fallen sandstone slabs, just inside the 
mouth of the pass. This done, they 
could have held it against any force 


from the desert till their main body. 
five hours’ march away, came up. _ 

At the first echoing sound of the iron- 
heeled khundaras, which carried fa; 
through the somnolent air, Twing de- 
pressed the gun, traversing to the left. 
As the askaris dashed into the open, 
the gun spat fire, the bullets ricochetting 
from the rocky bottom; the bent and 
twisted steel inflicting wounds more 
terrible than direct hits. Followed by 
the cries, the groans, the calls on Alla} 
from their stricken fellows, they crowded 
back into the shelter of the rock. 

Carson was delirious, the burning fever 
of the gunshot wound increased by the 
terrific heat. There was nothing Twing 
could do to ease him. Their water was 
gone, spilled from bullet-struck bottles 
in the night. That in the casing of the 
gun was all but boiling, impregnated 
with oil. His ears tortured by the cease- 
less moaning, which was occasionally 
broken by wild cries as his mate strove 
frantically to rise and dash away in 
search of a cooling drink,. the little 
corporal sat huddled behind the gun, 
his body interposed between the sun 
and the raving man. He cast his eyes 
toward the desert, and _ stiffened in 
every fiber, as his eves swept the far- 
away horizon. 

Far away, almost at the desert’s rim, 
something was moving. Out from the 
smudge which represented Qualat al 
Mufti, midway between Abu Jezra and 
Deli Abbas it came, skirting the Serajik 
Marshes: a long, slow-moving snake, 
crawling toward the hills. 

“Oh, yuss!” he said hoarsely; his 
broken, discolored teeth showing in a 
snarl like a dog’s. ‘“‘You’re a-comin’ 
for us—arter we're done in by these 
bleedin’ Turks. And I ’ope they don’t 
arf mess you abaht, afore you drives ‘em 
aht of it.” 

Both tripods were smashed by the 
Turkish bullets. But, “‘grouse” as he 
might, the instinct of discipline was 
strong within him. He reached out 
with infinite caution, and drew the 
brass-bound telescope to him. It drew 
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a shot, which he automatically returned; 
and the torrid silence once more settled 


down. Luckily, the lenses were un- 
broken. He focused the glass, resting 
it across the dead man’s haunches. Yes, 
the long column, advancing slowly, 
determinedly, was heading straight into 
the escarpment. As he looked, the 
helio at Abu Jezra twinkled, and he 
caught the CC signifying a code message. 
He read. It was to the effect that the 
column was to rest at Deli Abbas an 
hour upon arrival. The men already 
there were to fall in as soon as darkness 
fell, take the pass, relieve the party 
established there, hold the position till 
the supporting column moved up. 

“Oh, vuss! But would the bleeders 
he so bloody anxious if they knew all 
that was left of their party was us, and 
—this! This, wot was poor ole Perkins? 
Tell ‘em? I don’t think!” 

Mile by mile, as the sky became over- 
cast with the afternoon’s banked-up 
clouds, the column wound its way across 
the desert while the unprotected corporal 
held his sun-tortured body before his 
mate. Had the summer been at its 
height, he would never have lasted the 
day. As it was, the crest of the heat 
passed, leaving him weak, spent, half- 
crazed with heat, thirst, and anxiety. 

The western horizon dimmed, and 
faded, as the sun drooped low behind 
Lake Shari and the Tigris. The flam- 
bovant colors of the Mesopotamian 
sunset flaunted their chromatic splendors 
across the sky, which purpled, flamed 
into saffron and crimson-gold, faded 
into pink, to pearly grey. Then the 
all-pervading purple wrapped the world 
in mystery. A lone jackal yapped once, 
somewhere far off in the twisting maze 
of gorges and valleys. 

As the darkness settled, Twing sent 
a tentative shot wailing down the gorge, 
to warn the Turks that he was watching, 
always watching. Theré was no answer; 
the hills were as quiet as the desert. 

The night lamp was uninjured and 
again discipline asserted itself. He ad- 
justed it. Then taking off his shirt, he 
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wrung out the sweat, and rolled it into 
a cushion for Carson’s head. Rising, 
he stretched his cramped limbs, drawing 
in deep breaths of the keen night air. 
With night, coolness came with a sudden- 
ness almost startling. In ten minutes, 
though the rock was still almost un- 
bearable to the touch, he was shivering, 
his teeth chattering. 

He had thought the day long. He 
did not know the seconds could drag 
so slowly by, as he sat down again, 
straining tensely in the dark; now to 
hear a rumor of the British approach, 
now to discern some stealthy sound 
telling that the Turks were stealing 
down the pass. For eighteen hours he 
had been without water, the greater 
part of the time under the fiercest heat 
in Asia. He had heard his mates struck 
down in that wild mélée in the dark, and 
had barely won his way by stealth back 
to the ledge where Perkins and Carsen 
were left with the instruments. Their 
fire had stemmed the rush of the Turks, 
uncertain what strength was there. The 
last to die had done so, horribly, within 
reach of his outstretched hand—and 
he unable to do a thing. 

Through the day he had had some- 
thing to watch, on which to concentrate 
his mind. The care of his wounded 
mate engaged his attention when he 
was not watching the Turks. Now, 
Carson slept. And, stark and stiff, the 
body of Perkins served him as a back 
rest, as he sat, legs asprawl straight out 
in front of him. 

The mysterious night noises of the 
hills, intensified a hundredfold by the 
echoes, filled the air with vague, unreal 
whisperings, as if the dead walked 
through the night, whispering to them- 
selves and him. His head throbbed 
from the sun which had beat down on 
him all day. He broke into a sweat, 
despite the chill; felt himself cringing 
with unnamed dread, greater than any 
fear ever experienced when he looked 
Death in the eyes, smiling and uncon- 
cerned. A sudden tinkling sound caused 
him to spring frantically to the gun, and 
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sear the darkness with the flashes from 
its muzzle. Whether or not the Turks 
had ventured into the open, he did not 
know. 

“My Gawd, my Gawd! will the 
bleeders ever come!” he cried aloud; and 
then shrank within himself at the sound 
of his voice, thin and flat in the pervasive 
stillness. And he had not noticed till 
then how very still it was, as if the 
whispering dead ceased for a moment, 
listening to his cry. 

Bloody well balmy; off my chump,” 
he muttered, getting control of his 
jangled nerves. 

He had thought it quiet. Now, he 
knew that never, in London’s busiest 
hour, had he heard so many sounds, so 
many whispering voices, unseen, but 
close at hand. 

Carson awoke with a moaning request 
for water. 

““Yuss, yuss, matey. I know its cruel 
‘ard. But there just ain’t a drop. I'd 


drain my ‘eart’s blood, if that'd ’elp. 


But wot can I do, nah; wot can I do?” 

“Oh my God, water, water—just one 
drop,”’ and the wounded man’s voice 
trailed off incoherently; though ever 
and again Twing caught the one word, 
“water!” 

“W’en they come,” Twing began, 
pausing as a sudden thought struck him. 
a 

Bending low, he lit the night lamp, 
adjusted the shutter, trained it toward 
where he thought the break in the 
escarpment to be. If they could see, 
if they had hearts, they would hurry, 
hurry, bringing water to his wounded 
mate. Again and again he sent the cry 
for help, peering into the darkness desert- 
ward for the flashed RD which would 
tell him his message was caught. It was 
useless; and the hours dragged by with 
no sound from Turks or British. 

The noises of the hills again began 
their chorus. Carson woke calling for 
water in a weak whisper, fainter than 
before. The sound wrenched Twing’s 
heart. With proper care, Carson's 
wound would not be fatal. But, burning 


with fever, two hours under the morrow’. 
sun would end in raving madness, an 
ghastly, searing death. Unless . , . 

He cast a quick glance upward at the 
spreading, thickening canopy of cloud 
the same overspreading blackness that 
the leading files of the British column, 
lying among the rocks outside the pass 
were watching, as they awaited the 
supporting column. 


“My word!” the speaker seemed to 
have uttered the exclamation withou! 
volition. “Lightning—and at this time 
of the year.” 

The words drew a sharply-whispered 
reprimand from the nearest sergeant. 
But it drew the men’s eyes aloft. And 
as they watched with an interest which 
deepened into wonder, the flash on the 
clouds was followed by a series of shorter 
ones, resolving themselves into the pre- 
liminary of a message, flashed by the 
shutter of a signal lamp. 

The signallers among them read, 
repeating word by word the message 
dashed and dotted against the cloud- 
screened sky; a message the column 
heard with a rustle of amazed whisper- 
ings, which the officers did not think 
to stop. Slowly and evenly the dots 
and dashes followed each other in meas- 
ured, ordered sequence, filling them with 
an emotion they could not have ex- 
pressed in words. 


A A A God this is corporal Twing expert 
signaller passed out Canterbury A A A I here 
on bloody rock my mate private Carson 
wounded A A A Rest of us gone West Some 
of them will get to you A A A God I said ] 
didn’t believe in you I don’t now A A A Get 
my mate out of this bleeding mess and I be- 
lieve in you A A A It’s a bargain A A A God it 
ain't for myself I say this A A A It is laid 
down that NCO at all times see to comfort 
and safety of men in their charge A A A So 
I got to get him to British lines A A A It’s a 
damn hard job A A A God give me the guts 
to carry on what I’m a doing of and carry on 


Corporal Twing signaller 


and there followed the VE signifying 
the end of the message. 
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There was no order given to the lead- 


ing platoons. The platoons, as disci- 
plined bodies of men, for a space were 
non-existent; for a space were stricken 
from the rolls of the British Army. 
There arose a murmur, which grew and 
trenethened to the deep-chested, roar- 
ing cheer of the English going into ac- 
tion, the wild yells of the Trish, the sullen 
shouts of the Highlanders, the eerie 
screeching of the Gurkhas, their sworn 
hlood-brothers. There came the clatter 
of accouterments, the scraping of iron- 
shod heels on the rocks. Instinctively 
opening out, they moved at a run, 
straight toward the dark, sinister mouth 
of the pass. Their officers shouted at 
them unheeded, unheeded beat them 
with their fists, menaced them with a 
drawn revolver here and there. They 
went forward steadily into the menacing 
darkness. Far up the pass sounded a 
shot, a rocket streaked up, burst into a 
blossom of flame, illuminating for an 
instant the dun, drab walls of the Abu 
Hajar. Then came the steady prattle 
of a machine gun. 

“Damn your eyes, then!’” a boyish 
voice sounded above the clatter of feet, 
asa subaltern cursed his men with fear- 
some blasphemies. “‘Come along, and 
see if you're as willing to carry on as 
you were to start.” 

They answered according to their 
nature. The English and the Scots fixed 
bayonets as they ran; the Irish clubbed 
their rifles; the little Gurkhas threw 
theirs clattering on the rocks, drawing 
the curved, wicked kukris dangling 
against their buttocks. 

The Turks, too, had seen the message 
flashed on the clouds. Not able to read 
it, they had taken it as a signal to 
advance; and, reinforced by the rapidly 
arriving companies, started down the 
pass to meet the British. 

Jammed in the narrow gut, they met 
breast-on in the dark; and, pressed for- 
ward by the eager men behind, were 
crushed so closely together, straining, 
grunting, swearing, sweating, neither 
side unable to raise arms with which to 
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strike, till the Gurkhas, wriggling be- 
tween the legs of their brothers, the 
Highlanders, ham-strung the foremost 
Turks, or ripped their bellies with the 
murderous knives. Stumbling and slid- 
ing, their weapons freed from the pres- 
sure by the fallen Turks, the British ad- 
vanced a pace, swung their bayonets with 
the “hay-maker’s” cut, uttering a sob- 
bing “hu-uh!” as the steel struck home. 
The Highlanders cut and stabbed cannily 
in dour silence. Here and there a dull 
thud told when an Irish rifle crushed a 
Turkish skull. The Gurkhas yvelped 
incessantly, as thev plied their kukris, 
like eager hounds pulling down their 
prey. 

Brought up hurriedly from the rear, 
a machine gun was mounted on a 
jutting ledge, and its streaming fire 
went above the advancing men_ into 
the Turks massed at the turn of the 
pass. 

The Turks fought bravely. But the 
pressure of the British was irresistible. 
Their foe retreated slowly, sullenly, 
fighting doggedly, as is their habit. The 
turn of the pass was reached; and as the 
gorge opened into the broader valley, 
the leading files opened out, and sent 
a seattering volley into the rearmost 
companies. As more and more men 
came up, bringing the machine gun, 
the fire increased, and the retreating 
Turks moved faster and faster, back 
toward the heart of the hills, followed 
by the exultant, triumphant British. 
Through the range, till they streamed 
out onto the plain of the Nahrin. 

The open country before him, dimly 
seen as a blue-gray shadow, vague, un- 
real under the stars, the British com- 
mander gave an order, and a_ bugle 
shrilled the recall. 

When the sun came up behind the 
towering, snowclad Pusht-I-Koh, the 
mighty Persian Hills, and the day flamed 
suddenly into the Abu Hajar, the 
Thirteenth moved up, company by com- 
pany, to occupy the coveted pass. The 
search party was already afoot before 
dawn; but it was not till day made 
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clear the configuration of the pass that 
Corporal Twing was found. 

He was lying at the foot of the steep, 
tortuous path leading up to the ledge 
where he had made his bargain. Creep- 
ing down, the unconscious Carson on 
his back, he was caught in the jam, 
knocked off his feet, trod upon alike 
by Gurkha, Seot and Turk. Throwing 
himself on his prostrate mate, he saved 
him from the tramplings of the iron- 
shod press. When the pressure lessened 
he was able to struggle back a few feet, 
dragging Carson with him. Once clear 
of the mélée, his exhausted body could 
do no more. He drifted into uncon- 
sciousness kicked, bruised, terribly pun- 
ished. He was restored to consciousness 
by the ministrations of a sergeant of the 
R. A. M. C. 

As an officer, regarding him with won- 
der, kindliness, an abashed self- 
consciousness at the memory of the 
message he had read, gave orders to 
carry him to the rear, Twing spoke, his 
voice tremulous and weak, but a certain 
doggedness in his tones. 


“Begging your pardon, sir. By 
might I arsk a favor, sir?”’ 

“Yes, corporal. What is it? (er. 
tainly. Anything that’s possible.” 

“Well, sir; you see, sir, it’s like this 
here. I didn’t know you was comink 
so I made a contrack.” 

“Yes?” the officer asked, as the othe; 
paused. 

“Well, if it’s possible, sir, I'd like the 
sergeant to ‘elp me up to that perishing 
ledge. My dead mate’s up there— 
Perkins. Privit Carson’ll pull through, 
sir.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, sir, I been a bit of a rotter 
but I bloody well ‘ave to keep a con- 
track, bein’ a N. C. O., ‘aven’t I? 

“Could you, sir?” and his drawn, 
haggard cheeks were suffused, as a 
shamefaced expression flitted across hi: 
face, to leave his jaw set doggedly. 
“Td like to stay there arf a mo by 
myself, sir, afore they tykes me to tly 
bleedin’ ‘orspital. 

“T want to kneel by my mate to say 
me—prayers.” 


THE FATES 


BY W. H. DAVIES 


AST night I saw a dying man: 

What power have I in me to bring 
Comfort to him while in this world, 
Whose limbs can feel the creeping cold— 
Or shall I pray, or shall I sing? 


But there, with his bright eager look, 
His eves are staring into space; 

He cannot hear what I would say, 
Nothing of mine can come his way— 
His eves are set beyond my face. 


He sees a face not flesh and blood, 

He hears a voice that has no tongue: 

Had he a second mortal breath, 

To sing the ecstasy of death— 

Who would not hear this dead man’s song? 
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SOWING 


BY F. 


THE WIND 
M. COLBY 


NETTING in at the death of impor- 
tant persons with lamentations 

that imply a greater degree of intimacy 
with the important person in his life- 
time than the circumstances justify is of 
course @ common practice, but it went 
rather far in the case of the late Lord 
Northcliffe. For example, one of those 
mortuary articles which implied the 
keenest sense of personal loss was written 
by a friend of mine who had never seen 
Lord Northcliffe in his life. Barrett—so 
I will call him—dictated that article, as 
I happen to know, from three newspaper 


clippings and one magazine sketch two 
days after the announcement of the 


death. The first three paragraphs con- 
sisted of nouns and adjectives pertaining 
to power and success, so arranged as to 
form a complete circle or wreath which, 
except for two mentions of the London 
Times, would have been equally suitable 
to Scipio Africanus or Andrew Carnegie, 
thus: “Personal vigor of mind and 
character was his mainspring;’ “he 
dominated circumstance by the vital, 
gripping, and indomitable forces of his 
nature;” “the secret of his power was his 
personal energy,” etc. Then came the 
“human side” in two paragraphs. On 
the human side, said Barrett, Northcliffe 
was singularly human—ready with a 
hearty handshake, a straight look in the 
eye, a ringing laugh, or whatever the 
occasion demanded. “ Personally he was 
a big human man of rugged frame, and 
well-modelled features, strong and de- 
cisive, but lit with a boyish smile.’’ The 
last paragraph was filled with Barrett’s 
sense of the loss to Barrett’s profession 
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of journalism and of the loss to Barrett 
personally of a companion and a friend. 

I doubt if this will enable anyone to 
distinguish this article from others pub- 
lished on that occasion, but it was more 
successful than most of them. Although 
Barrett’s intimacy with the subject of 
his text dated only from the moment of 
its compilation, it brought Barrett four 
requests from magazine editors each for 
an article on ‘Lord Northcliffe as I 
Knew Him” and one invitation to lec- 
ture on “Lord Northcliffe the Man.” 
Better still, and more to Barrett’s pur- 
pose, it exhibited Barrett not only as 
linked with the foremost man in his pro- 
fession but as in some sort the official 
spokesman of that profession on im- 
portant occasions, calamitous or other- 
wise. If Barrett were mayor of Hoboken, 
he would publish a telegram of condol- 
ence on the death not merely of other 
mayors in New Jersey but on the death 
of crowned heads and chief executives 
generally throughout the world. 

I mention this, however, not for the 
purpose of moralizing about it, but 
simply as one of Barrett’s subsidiary 
professional activities. Others include 
pallbearing, dedicating fountains, and 
serving on committees for welcoming 
strangers, expressing thanks, opening, 
raising, planting, launching, hoisting, and 
unveiling objects, and for presenting 
anything to anybody in the open air—in 
short, appearing at almost every point 
of the publicly decorative, memorial, 
funereal, processional, semi-centennial, 
congratulatory, and dedicative periphery 
of social life. Whenever in public some- 
thing is being done which can as well be 
done by one man as by another, Barrett 
is generally doing it. His, therefore, is 
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one of those round visages poured by the 
illustrated magazines like barrels of 
apples into the public eye as “interesting 
people of the hour” or discernible with 
the aid of field glasses among the polka 
dots on the festoons of human bodies 
that form around a public speaker. This 
seems the only immediate reward of his 
public appearances. 

Then there is the large variety of 
private and social activities, for which, 
so far as I can see, he receives no im- 
mediate reward whatever—such, for ex- 
ample, as his accumulation of chairman- 
ships and directorships. These useful 
co-operative activities have gradually 
filled up the interstices of his leisure, till 
now board meetings of one kind or 
another overspread all the spare patches 
of his existence, just as potatoes used to 
grow on the front lawn and between the 
clothes poles in wartime. If he starts to 
do anything, even merely to amuse him- 
self, he becomes the chairman of a com- 
mittee charged with the execution of 
amusement. He set out to play golf last 
year, but instead of playing it he has 
since been presiding over meetings for 
reforming the constitution of the country 
club, and when he went on a fishing trip 
five vears ago he became at once vice- 
president and treasurer of the Sunny 
Mountain Fly-Fishing Association and 
has not yet cast a fly. If Barrett ever has 
an impulse to desipere in loco it somehow 
gets itself organized and executed co- 
operatively, with Barrett as chairman of 
the entertainment committee. The last 
two inches of his biography in Who's 
Who consist entirely of chairmanships, 
half of them representing originally 
Barrett’s ideas of fun. 

Barrett’s friends deny the relevance of 
these activities to his advancement, at- 
tributing them to vanity, or, as some say, 
to a sort of “bandwagon” enthusiasm or 
platform passion which Barrett is unable 
toresist. They think he meets important 
persons simply because he cannot control 
himself, and that most of this extraneous 
agitation of his life arises from mere 
suggestibility or instinct of participation 


—as when six dogs bark in the early 
morning, only the first dog knowing hy, 
or college presidents express the fear of 
anarchy. There is no plan or policy jy 
the thing, they say. They believe he 
worked a whole week to stand on the 
platform with Clemenceau merely for 
the innocent pleasure of standing there. 

[ myself incline to the theory of design 
though I admit the difficulty of tracing 
it. Taken by themselves, these things 
do indeed seem to lead nowhere, but, in 
the long run, I think they converge on 
an object. Seeming to know an impor- 
tant person like Lord Northcliffe, or 
shaking the hand of one French general, 
probably adds very little to Barrett's 
reputation. But suppose whenever 4 
well-known person dies one says the 
proper foolish thing just at the right 
time and shakes the hand of ten French 
generals in succession. Consider the con- 
tagion of importance and the possibilities 
of a systematic attachment of your name 
to greater ones for fifteen years in clul 
lists, photographs, films, newspaper 
notices, parade programs, charity bulle- 
tins, obituaries, and public dinner invita- 
tions. Writing foolishly about one dead 
person probably does the writer no good, 
but if he writes foolishly about forty 
dead persons, always in the nick of time, 
he may, after ten or fifteen years, be 
appointed minister to Belgium. Merely 
by sowing every puff of wind, here a 
little, there a little, the patient citizen 
may reap in time whirlwinds of popu- 
larity. That, I believe, is what Barrett 
is doing. He is not, as his friends say, 
carried away by the blind love of im- 
mediate notice; he is carried in the 
direction that he wishes to go. 

The means seem haphazard because 
the end is distant, but they dovetail 
across the years and form a pattern. 
Barrett is a better judge of means than 
his critics. The man who could turn 
Home and Kitchen from a grim, technical 
little magazine read by only five thou- 
sand rather erudite housewives into the 
great bland “nation-wide” weekly that 
now bears its name certainly has a fine 
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fair for the wider demands; nor is it at 
all likely that the flairing would stop at 
his private career. Not one of Barrett’s 
critics could have foreseen his success 
with Home and Kitchen. Indeed, the 
same critics who cannot see any purpose 
in Barrett’s platform and headline rou- 
tine never could see any point in the 
pages of Home and Kitchen, their disdain 
deepening almost in proportion as the 
circulation increased, so that by the time 
they were wondering how on earth any 
woman could read it, nearly every 
woman was doing so. Regard for the 
comments of these fastidious persons 
would have ruined Barrett thirty years 
ago. 

Barrett perceived early in his career 
that you cannot please the smallest class 
in the community and at the same time 
delight the largest one. He saw that if 
Home and Kitchen were to gratify the 
small, aristocratic, rather blasé class of 
women who remembered their high- 
school education, it must inevitably con- 


tain large areas of text unintelligible and 
even offensive to the whole abounding 
mass of hearty, unsophisticated American 
womanhood, mothers of democracy, who 
had forgotten their high-school educa- 


tion or had not had one. A magazine 
hewn to the very margin of illiteracy, a 
magazine so close to the level of unde- 
veloped mind that the first steps of the 
female intelligence might be taken on it, 
hospitable to the mentally unfortunate 
or neglected, first aid to the general bar- 
harity, swept clean of the artificial bar- 
riers of age, color, civilization, taste, tact, 
training, education, mental competence, 
and ideas—a truly household magazine 
with columns on “What the Baby 
Needs” intelligible even to the baby— 
such was Barrett’s dream. And the 
hitterest of Barrett’s critics will admit 
that he almost realized it, though they 
were blind to the processes that brought 
it about. They are blind also, I think, to 
the value of these subsidiary processes. 

For my part, I believe in the pertinence 
of Barrett’s acts, no matter how irrele- 
vant they seem. I think they are links in 
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a larger design and that it is unfair to set 
them down to weakness or vanity. When 
Barrett serves on a committee for pre- 
senting a silver cup to a yacht club, it is 
not for the first fine careless rapture of 
the thing, but with a purpose. Each of 
these acts to be sure is a labor of love, 
but each is also a stitch in his reputa- 
tion. Barrett works on his reputation as 
women knit, easily, absently, indoors 
and out, nobody noticing, till somehow 
the thing becomes a stocking—and some- 
how the reputation grows. The critics I 
have quoted do not even know that he is 
knitting. It seems to me a pity that they 
should show so little real understanding 
of one of America’s coming men. 


THE WISDOM OF LAZINESS 
BY FRED, C. KELLY 


NE of the lessons in McGuffey’s 

Readers that made a deep im- 
pression on me dealt with the noncon- 
formist attitude of Lazy Ned, who de- 
plored the time and energy which must 
be devoted to trudging up a hill after 
coasting down. All the rest of the 
merry party accepted the long climb 
as unavoidable and inevitable, just as 
docile-minded, unphilosophical individ- 
uals usually accept whatever is cus- 
tomary. Lazy Ned, it appears, was the 
only one of the coasting party who 
showed any intelligence. He was there 
for the thrill of the long slide and 
naturally resented the delay between 
slides. The chances are that he went 
and hunted up a layout of hills where 
the swift coast down one of them might 
take him part way up the next. To-day 
the best toboggan slides are arranged 
on that principle. A few, I believe, 
are even equipped with elevators. We 
have no record of what became of Lazy 
Ned in after life. But presumably he 
grew up to be a successful executive, or 
an efficiency engineer, with a knack 
for industrial economies, labor-saving 
devices, and the practical application 
of the widely accepted but often un- 
heeded theory that a straight line is 
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the shortest distance 
points. 

From childhood we hear our elders 
talk about lazy people as if laziness were 
ignoble, whereas the truth is that except 
for our lazy men there would be no 
progress and the lives even of ener- 


between two 


getic persons would be filled with 
drudgery. When a little girl helping 


her mother to clear away the dinner 
dishes sensibly carries a large tray-load 
to eliminate more trips, the mother 
chidingly observes: “Lazy man’s load!” 
and the child thinks she has done some- 
thing wrong. After a few reprimands 
of that sort, she falls into the habit of 
squandering her energies by needless 
steps until by the time she is grown, she 
wears the world-weary expression so 
characteristic of housewives who im- 
agine that laziness is a curse. Most 
women, it may be noted, show their 
age sooner than men, doubtless be- 
cause the average woman is less lazy 
than her husband and doesn’t mind ten 
steps where one or two would be enough. 
She would rather be conventionally 
tired than intelligently lazy. 

The lazy waiter in a restaurant is 
always the most satisfactory and best. 
He brings everything that the diner 
will need the first trip because he re- 
gards every extra step as an abomi- 
nation. It is the energetic waiter who 
brings coffee but no sugar or spoon and 
doesn’t object to unnecessary journeys 
one at a time to fetch these while the 
coffee grows cold. Not being lazy, he 
feels no incentive to save steps and at 
the same time give prompt, intelligent 
service. 

Nearly all progress in human affairs 
must have been due to the contrivings 
of lazy men to save themselves steps. 
When our early kinfolk lived in rude 
caves, every time a man desired a drink 
of water he had to walk to the spring. 
Presently some lazy fellow, tiring of so 
many trips to quench his thirst, must 
having fashioned a rude pail in which 
he could bring home a day’s supply all 
at once. But even carrying a bucket of 
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water is not pleasant, if one is lazy 
enough, and the next step was doubtless 
to hew troughs by which water could |e 
diverted from the spring direct to the 
cabin of the consumer. A later achieve. 
ment of the lazy man, to avoid carrying 
his water up a hill, was a pump and 
windmill. Similarly, the first boat. 
consisting of a hollow log, must have 
been born of the desire of one of our 
ancestors to avoid walking around the 
lake or along the bank of the river. 

More than one hundred years avo, 
so the story goes, a lad, Humphrey 
Potter, was hired to sit alongside of a 
crude steam engine and let out the 
exhaust steam, or something or other, 
after each stroke of the driving rod. 
Being lazy, he found his task tiresome 
and rigged up some strings and latches 
by which the valves could be opened and 
shut automatically. This not only per- 
mitted him to run and play or sit by a 
brook, but also immediately doubled 
the capacity of the engine. He had 
lazily discovered the principle of recip- 
rocating valves. 

More recently we have agricultural 
machinery with seats. These were not 
first thought of by energetic farmers 
who didn’t mind walking all day, but by 
those to whom the idea of sitting down 
had a strong appeal. True, inventors 
often devise labor-saving machines that 
they themselves would never have 
occasion to use. A bookkeeper may 
fashion an improved farm implement. 
But he does this because he knows that 
there are always plenty of lazy men who 
will be interested in avoiding effort, and 
that he can make money by selling his 
patented labor-saving article to others. 
The money thus acquired will enable 
him to live without working so hard ai 
his bookkeeping. Thus it is laziness that 
prompts his inventive effort. He can 
save himself from toil by saving others. 

Frank B. Gilbreth, the great indus- 
trial engineer and student of human 
motions, frequently makes moving pic- 
tures of expert workmen in various 
trades, to determine how few different 
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movements are needed in performing a 
piece of work. He finds that the best 
worker—that is, the one from whom 
others can learn the most, is invari- 
ably a lazy man, willing to work only 
‘ust hard enough to hold his job. He is 
too lazy to waste a single motion that 
The more energetic man 
‘< far less efficient, because he doesn’t 
mind squandering his energy in un- 
movements. At the end of 
the day he is fatigued out of all pro- 
portion to the work done. We often 
hear a man who makes a great com- 
motion about his job spoken of approv- 
ingly as a hustler. But the average 
hustler never outgrows taking orders 
from some more quiet fellow seated at 
a desk in the main office. Most great 
executives are lazy. It is logical that 
they should be. A good executive is one 
who never does anything that he can 
set anybody else to do for him. Only 


he can avoid. 


necessarVv 


years of laziness can establish in a man 
the habit of having others wait on him 
or do things for him, instead of briskly 


doing them himself. Napoleon was 
notoriously indolent at school, his 
hiographers tell us, and never did any- 
thing that he could contrive to dele- 
gate to others. Thus did he lay the 
foundations for leadership. He was not 
the kind ever to perform a military 
chore that could be done by an assistant. 

Whether in an executive or an in- 
dividual capacity, it is a tremendous 
asset to be lazy enough willingly to sit 
still until a bright idea comes along, 
instead of frittering away the golden 
hours in wearying routine activity. The 
best books are written necessarily by 
lazy authors. Too energetic an author 
pants to be up and doing and cannot 
content himself at a desk calmly im- 
proving his manuscript or idly waiting 
hours at a time for a bright phrase or a 
clever twist of plot. Many of our 
greatest statesmen were brought up on 
farms and would have remained on 
farms if they hadn’t been too lazy to face 
so much hard work and looked about for 


something easier. It is the scholars and 
Vou. CXLVI.—No. 873.—50 
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thinkers too lazy for much _ physical 
activity, who do most to change the 
thought of the world for the better. 

Moreover, mental laziness appears to 
be equally advantageous. Most im- 
portant rules and formulas have been 
arrived at by lazy men who were trying 
to make mental short cuts. The dis- 
coverers of the laws of gravitation and 
of falling bodies must have been lazy 
men tired of laboriously working out the 
explanations for each separate bit of 
phenomena. Think what a job it 
would be to determine how long it takes 
an apple to fall from the top limb of a 
tree, or for a cat to drop from a balloon 
a mile high, without actually trying it, 
if one had no law of falling bodies! For 
that matter, think of the complications 
and wearisome annoyance we should 
have in ordinary daily affairs if some 
lazy individual had not established the 
general rule that two and two are in- 
variably four! 

Most men of genius are lazy. Mark 
Twain did much of his best work while 
lying in bed. An astounding number of 
men who have achieved fame in think- 
ing roles were so indolent in school that 
they were considered hopeless dullards 
and inevitable failures. Indeed, a 
formidable array of men whose names 
are listed in halls of fame owe their 
success to the fortunate circumstance of 
having been fired from school because 
of their laziness and aversion to work, 
before school had standardized them 
toa mold of mediocrity. They disliked 
school because they lacked the energy 
necessary to gain passing marks in half 
a dozen subjects. Even a lazy student 
however, doesn’t wish to be entirely 
idle and is usually willing to pursue 
some one subject that excites his interest. 
In the long run, the specialist is the one 
who arrives. But a schoolmaster— 
particularly if he is energetic himself 
and out of sympathy with lazy pupils!— 
is sure to oppose such specialization. 
The consequence is that those who re- 
main in school must scatter their efforts 
on so many subjects that they may 
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Most 
pupils are not too lazy to conform to the 
teacher’s wishes. Only the exceptionally 
lazy are lucky enough to be fired and 
thus gain an opportunity to specialize 
along the line of natural aptitudes. 
Darwin doubtless would never have 
written his Origin of Species if he had 
been a star pupil in school, studying with 
equal energy whatever subject was set 
before him. He could not master any 
language, and when he left school his 
father was informed that the boy was 
below common standards of intellect. 
Sir Isaac Newton stood so low in his 
classes that he was taken out of school 
and sent to work on a farm. The world 
owes much to the fact that these men 
were—presumably—too lazy to attempt 
mastery of too many subjects. Sir 
Walter Scott lazily neglected his school 
work to read quantities of poetry and 
fiction. Robert Fulton, inventor of 


never make a big success at any. 


the steamboat, stood low in his classes 
because he couldn't give thought to his 
studies and also to the subjects that 


really interested him. Samuel Johnson, 
Hegel, Byron, James Russell Lowell, 
Oliver Goldsmith, Goethe, Emerson, 
William Cullen Bryant, Thackeray, 
Gladstone—all were indolent and fail- 
ures at school. So was Herbert Spencer. 

Ibsen did not rise above the lowest 
grade in which he could possibly gradu- 
ate. Curie, who with his wife discovered 
radium, got along so poorly that his 
parents had to take him out of school and 
employ a private tutor. Now, of course, 
there may have been various causes con- 
tributing to the failures of these men in 
their school days. But the biographers 
of nearly every one mention indolence 
as a conspicuous characteristic. With- 
out this indolence there would have been 
a seattering of mental activities and 
consequent lack of that specialization 
which made for success. Both they 
themselves and the world at large 
profited by their laziness. 

One of the great advantages of lazi- 
ness is that it helps a worker to make 
more money. Whenever a man ener- 


getically tries to produce too much {hp 
quality of his goods fails and then hp 
is paid only the low rates that go with 
average routine output. But, reversing 
the process, when one is lazy enough ty 
use a little thought about how to ve 
along with less work, his salary is likely 
to increase. Take me, for instance, | 
used to be police reporter on a hig 
morning newspaper. The hours were 
such that even if I went home and to 
bed immediately after my daily task 
was done, I had to gulp down my 
breakfast rapidly next morning and 
hasten to the office to reach there on 
time. Moreover, the city editor had 
a theory that the public doted on 
nothing so much as gloom. I was sup- 
posed to collect all manner of  infor- 
mation pertaining to death, disaster, 
crime, and other troubles of mankind 
with which the police had to deal. Be- 
cause of my seeming willingness to work 
thirteen or fourteen hours a day, my 
salary was $18 a week. So many hours, 
mostly in depressing surroundings, were 
not suitable for a person born with a 
reluctance to engage in arduous work. 
As Frank Adams once sagely observed, 
a job cuts into one’s time. Being lazy, 
I gave much thought to the problem of 
how I might work less. Hotel lobbies 
had always fascinated me because of 
the easy chairs and the opportunity to 
study all sorts of people. One day | 
proposed to the editor that I should 
quit writing police news and do a column 
dealing with funny facts about prom- 
inent people at various hotels. He told 
me to go ahead. At the end of a week 
he raised my salary. I found I could 
gather the material needed and write the 
column carefully in about six hours a 
day. But the trouble was I was held 
responsible for obtaining important 
interviews with guests who arrived at 
hotels late in the evening. This made 
it necessary to do a lot of walking about 
from place to place after dinner when | 
desired to sit at home and read. Once 
again I suggested a change—that | 
be relieved of all routine and permitted 
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1) write in my own time a daily column 
of gossip about prominent citizens. I 
felt certain that after such a column had 
heen going a short time people would 
telephone me and relate funny facts 
about their friends and that such vol- 
unteer co-operation would relieve me 
of much irksome walking about. That 
was exactly what happened, and having 
more time at my disposal for writing, 
[| was able to do it better, with the result 
that [ talked the boss into another in- 
crease of salary. I could do my work in 
from two to three hours a day. But 
there were days even vet when I had to 
vo from one place to another in different 
parts of town. How nice it would be, I 
reflected, if I could only find enough 
prominent men to write gossip about, all 
under one roof. Then I might be obliged 
to work only an hour or soa day! The 
only place I could think of where one 
might find such a warren of prominent 
men was the Capitol at Washington. I 
moved to Washington. and wrote a daily 
half column of gossip that a newspaper 


syndicate was able to sell to about forty 
My income was several times 


papers. 
as much as it had ever been before. 
And I rarely needed to work more than 
an hour or two a day. Then an un- 
fortunate thing occurred. For some 
reason I suddenly quit being so lazy, 
and began to write for magazines. 
Since then I have had to work some- 
times for hours at a stretch. 

Almost anybody can look about him 
and see examples of men profiting by 
their inherent antipathy to toil. Even 
so obvious a convenience as the tele- 
phone is used most effectively by lazy 
men. A hustling fellow in an office on 
the same floor with the man he wishes 
to see walks down the corridor to that 
man’s office, sends in his card, is in- 
formed that Mr. Soandso is in con- 
ferenecee—which means that the man is 
chatting with a friend—and has to 
wait for three-quarters of an hour. He 
overlooks the fact that it is always 
easier, notwithstanding private secre- 
taries, to get a man’s ear by telephone 
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than face to face. A busy executive 
may pause in a conference to answer 
the phone, when he would not go out to 
the front office to greet the same caller. 

Because of the absurd prejudice 
against laziness that was in existence 
long before the chronicle of Lazy Ned, 
thousands of people stand when they 
might just as well be seated, and life 
becomes to them an endurance test 
instead of the pleasant experience it 
could be. Most bank tellers, clerks in 
stores, and scores of others whose work 
could be done seated, nevertheless are 
obliged to stand all day long for no 
reason except that a stupid custom, 
traceable partly to snobbery, demands it. 

Did you ever stop to consider how 
many business enterprises could not 
exist except for lazy people? I do not 
refer to such obvious examples as taxi- 
cab lines. Think of the theaters and 
other places devoted to vicarious enter- 
tainment. Too energetic a person is not 
content to sit still for three hours, 
watching others do things. He would 
rather take active part in his entertain- 
ment. Professional baseball would cease 
except for the lazy spectators. Eighteen 
men play while a hundred thousand look 
on! At least two-thirds of all jewelry 
and ultra-fashionable clothing is sold 
to people too lazy to accomplish any- 
thing of consequence to satisfy their 
vanity, and obliged therefore to gain an 
artificial sense of self-importance by 
buying it in the form of trophies over a 
counter. 

The truth is that lazy people, both 
those who get things done, and those 
who do not, are the folk on whom prog- 
ress must mainly depend. It is time 
that we lazy people were receiving the 
serious consideration that is our due. 
We comprise the hope of the race. 


TWO BOOKS 
BY CYRIL B. EGAN 
WOULD far rather borrow my books 


from a library than buy them at a 
bookshop. A public-library book is not 
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only a more economical, but it is an 
infinitely more interesting proposition 
than the bought article. 

To illustrate my point: 

To-day I took out two books. The 
first volume was fiction. It was a tre- 
mendously fascinating work. It told me 
all about the gastronomic habits of the 
previous reader. He certainly had a 
great appetite for literature, and for 
other things besides. Evidently, he liked 
to cultivate all his appetites together. 

For with Chapter One he had taken 
eggs. There was no mistaking that 
bright yellow splotch deposited as a 
graceful souvenir of his meal on the 
third page. 

The second instalment he had taken 
with tomatoes. 

The third chapter was buttered. . . . 
I detest buttered fiction, don’t you? 

And Chapter Four the man had de- 
liberately dipped into a beefstew. I 
know, because I had it analyzed by a 
chemist. 


My wife asked me, when I had 


finished: 
story?” 

“T don’t know,” said I; “but if you 
put it to boil in the pot, it ought to make 
a delicious soup!” 

The other book was even more enter- 
taining: a trifle heavier in tone, but 
intensely exciting. ‘The author ex- 
pounded therein his theories on world 
disarmament; but he was far from 
having his own way, as one of the 
precious borrowers argued the question 
with him from preface to finish—nearly 
every consecutive page being littered 
with caustic commentary. 

It was, of course, rather a onesided 
debate. The author would set forth his 
views, and the marginal critic would 


“What do you think of the 
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promptly squeleh him with one or ty 
scrawls of his ready pencil. 

“What about Japan?” the latte 
would pointedly ask, and the joo 
author would be left quite speechle: 
Or * What about Germany?”; or *'T))js 
is the sheerest sort of rot. What aboy} 
the statistics for the Birth Rate j) 
France?” The silence of his opponent 
naturally proved the cogency of the 
Critical Reader’s argument. 

Not only had this particular reader 
been critical, disputatious—he had also 
been vituperative. 

When the author averred that it was 
fear which produced wars, and that jt 
was only a matter of time when the 
human race should control this purely 
animal emotion with the ethical notion 
of love, the Argumentative Reader burs 
into laughter. 

“Ha-ha!” he wrote—*You fool— 
You poor fish!” 

Again on page 983, when the author |iad 
mentioned the Millennium, the reader 
burst into incontinent cachinnations. 

* Millennium,” he wrote—* Ha-ha'— 
You idiot !—You blithering idiot!” 

Where the disarmament expert had 
written Finis, the reader supplied a tail- 
piece, drawing a picture of the author 
and, opposite him, the likeness of 
derisive young man with his fingers 
impolitely raised to his nose—probably 
a portrait of the artist himself. 

Taken all in all, it was the most de- 
lightful work on international questions 
that I have ever read. So that hence- 
forth, whenever my literary concoctor 
asks me how I will have my books, I am 
bound to say: 

** Borrowed, please: and don’t forget 
to garnish ’em with a little Egg and 
Acrid Commentary!” 
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BY EDWARD S. MARTIN 


Ff one reads the newspapers faith- 
| fully, he must conclude that the 
world is not making a running start 
of it in its race toward the new era. 
On the contrary it is laboring profoundly. 
The clouds above it are very black, so 
black as to make our Ambassador at 
London observe that the condition of 
Europe has become immeasurably worse 
in the last two years and that if it had 
to go through another year like those, 
he did not know what would happen to 
it or to any of us. So he said at a 
public dinner. He is not a gloomy man 
like Dean Inge. When he takes so 
dark a view of things, it sounds quite 
solemn, even though he suggests that 
it may be the darkness before the dawn. 

And so it may. Something has got 
to break in Europe, and it may be those 
clouds. It is a common condition of 
improvement that things should get 
worse. That condition has been steadily 
and progressively met during the last 
two years. Europe as managed by its 
governments has justified the sentiment 
of a former ambassador to London, who 
wrote in a letter im December, 1915: 
“The sheer stupidity of governments is 
amazing. They are all so human; so 
very human. I would not be a govern- 
ment for any earthly consideration. I'd 
rather be a brindled dog and trot under 
a Wagon.” 

Walter Page, when he wrote that, had 
been through a year and a quarter of 
the war, and was in intimate relations 
with all the nations engaged in it. Be- 
sides being the London agent for the 
United States, which was enough in 
itself, no doubt, to account for his feel- 
ings, he had charge of the embassies of 


all the Central Powers, and his duties 
had not left in him a good opinion of 
government officers. “Of course,” he 
wrote, “everybody is worked to death, 
but something ails the lot of them all 
the way from Constantinople to Lon- 
don.” And his comment on govern- 
ments—“* They are all so human, so 
very human”’—carries the implication 
of frailty, of faultiness, of not being up 
to the job, and fastens it net merely on 
the officials, but on the governments 
they serve. For of course when the 


world goes to wreck the conclusion that 
incompetent is 


its governments are 
inevitable. 

And since the war ended, the best 
that governments could do has been so 
far short of being good enough that not 
without due grounds a contemporary 
critic notices as one of the most obvious 
political phenomena of the day the loss 
of confidence in representative govern- 
ment. Really it is not so gay a pastime 
as it used to be to govern the nations. 
When the Greeks the other day shot 
their unsuccessful generals and the 
ministers who sent them out, they gave 
the governmental calling a very rude 
shock. 

A more restrained and even more 
impressive demonstration of dissatis- 
faction in government is the rise of the 
Fascisti in Italy where a lot of amateurs 
have taken the reins away from the 
professionals, pitched them off the box 
seat, and are now driving the coach of 
state. Moreover their performance is 
as yet considerably admired. Kemal 
and his Turks are another lot of inter- 
lopers taking charge successfully when 
the constituted authorities had fallen 
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down on their job. Russia and the 
Soviets is an appalling example of much 
the same thing, and in England since 
the late election, the Labor Party, who 
have never governed, have become His 
Majesty’s Opposition, to which the King 
must turn for a new Prime Minister 
whenever Bonar Law’s collection loses 
its majority in Parliament. We had 
elections here last November. The 
striking thing about them the 
evidence of mutiny against government 
as it was. If it had been a presidential 
election our government would prob- 
ably have changed hands. 
to be a powerful new impulse all over 
the world that most existing 
ments do not represent. There is doubt- 
less such an impulse in France, but 
French elections are far apart and it 
cannot make itself felt vet, and the 
present French government seems to be 
making an extreme exertion to accomp- 
lish something agreeable to the French 
mind while it still has power. 

It is hardly too much to say that all 
the considerable governments of the 
world are in a fair way to lose their jobs. 
Our own is no exception. The Ku Klux 
is an an absurd body, but since the 
Fascisti got on top in Italy, it gets its 
share of serious examination. The 
Legion has possibilities, much impaired 
to be sure by its propensity to raid the 
treasury. The farm bloc has numbers 
and wants, and a hard-luck story that 
has the merit of truth in it. If this 
country, the least distressed of all, has 
organized disturbance on such a scale, 
is it wonderful that the world in general 
is coming to be a great cave of Adullam, 
swarming with the discontented and 
full of ripening mutinies. 


Was 


There seems 


govern- 


It is not hard to attribute most of the 
major misfortunes of mankind to govern- 
ments, and to make the imputation look 
plausible. Except for governments the 
great war could not have happened, could 
it? Governmental rivalries and ambi- 
tions brought it on. Except for govern- 
ment and its mistakes there need not 
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have been rebellion in Treland. Except 
for misgovernment in Russia Lenin an¢ 
Trotzky might never have been heard of. 
Except for the cupidities and rivalrics of 
governments at Versailles, and of poll. 
ticians later at Washington, Greece 
would not have gone to smash. Smyrna 
would not have been burned, and the 
Turk would not have got a start again. 
nor Europe be in the mess in which 
see it. Except for governments there 
could not have developed poison gas and 
all the new machines of war. Except 
for governments the farmer bloc, tly 
Legion and the Ku Klux would hay 
no target at which to aim their griev- 
ances. It looks as if government was 
the root of all evil and that the anarchists 
are right in thinking that the world 
would do better without it. 

But we know better: We know that 


the real alternative to government is 4 
new government. We know by reading. 
observation and experience that anarchy 
is hell and that wherever it bobs up it 


is the instinct of human beings to con- 
trive a combination, any combination, 
to beat it. We know that bad govern- 
ment is better than no government and 
that if bad government is the best we 
can get we had better put up with that. 
Government is the thing in sight, the 
organized power which is made responsi- 
ble for the consequences of human 
infirmity. “They are all so human” 
said Page, “so very human.” Sothey are. 
So governments must be. You cannot 
make them out of anything but hu- 
manity, and humanity is constitutionally 
prone to err. The irresponsible combi- 
nations that rise to buck up against 
governments serve the purpose of com- 
municating ideas, some of which require 
to be disclosed, but as substitutes for 
government they are far from engaging. 
The Ku Klux, the farmer bloc and the 
Legion may be some good for the 
organization of remonstrance, but would 
we trust any one of them with the power 
to govern us? No. No. Any one of 
them which got that power would have 
to go through a course of preliminary 
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political training that would take out 
of it most of the likeness to what it is 
now. It is the merit and the weakness 
of representative government that in 
order to continue it must in the long 
run be more acceptable to a majority of 
the voters than something else. Any 
government that suits more than half 
the voters is bound to be defective 
because of the large proportion of 
fatuity in the popular support that it 
rests upon. To satisfy half the voters 
sufficiently to keep their votes, the best 
minds have to make such concessions to 
popular preferences as Mr. Wilson made 
when he appointed Mr. Bryan as Secre- 
tary of State. The real hope for 
improvement in government is identical 
with the hope of improvement in people, 
and no people are really safe who have 
not intelligence enough to take care of 
themselves in spite of their governments. 

Are we frightened by the Ku Klux— 
by the farmer bloc—by the acquisitive 
propensities of the present managers 
of the Legion? Are we scared because 
Oregon’s extraordinary new:school law 
gives evidence of a purpose to deprive 
parents of any say about their children’s 
education? Does such a law, following 
the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
Volstead law, make us wonder how 
long any poet will still call these States 
“the land of the free”? It does make 
us so wonder undoubtedly, but current 
organizations for regulative or legislative 
purposes do not much scare us. They 
come and go, usually accomplishing 
something of good as they pass, and 
disappearing whenever they get to be 
too gross a nuisance. But government 
does not so disappear. It is like the 
vulnerable and ailing physical body of 
us that holds our soul. Our government 
never is the soul of the nation, but it is 
the mechanism through which for some 
purposes that soul has to work. We 
know how much trouble we have in 
making our bodies behave well. We and 
all nations must expect to have the same 
sort of trouble with our governments. 
Just as our bodies can be scared into 
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good habits by sickness, so governments 
can be scared into the paths of wisdom 
by the spread of political disease. The 
Ku Klux and the Oregon school law 
are symptoms of disease, and so in a way 
is the farm bloc, but not of a fatal 
disease. We won't die of it: we won't 
die of prohibitions. We may be sick 


but we will get well in due time. 


The great disease that makes trouble 
just now for all governments is the lack 
of co-operation among the nations. 
The people of the world have contrived 
governments by means of which, faulty 
as they are, they keep order and get a 
chance to make their livings. But the 
nations have not yet been able to accom- 
plish that exploit. They live unpro- 
tected except by armies and treaties, and 
ungoverned except by temporary appre- 
hensions, and variable, unstable and 
very unequal moral sense. None of 
them has escaped the consequences of 
the immensely disturbing and destruc- 
tive experience which the world has 
lately gone through. As a family they 
are in a situation very like what any 
people would be in without government. 
Any member at any time is liable to 
start something that threatens the 
family’s peace, and there is not yet a 
family council adequate in representa- 
tion and influence to handle things so 
started. The League of Nations was 
invented to do that office and might do 
it if the United States would come in. 
We have stood out stubbornly against 
it. With what consequences? With 
the result that the world, as our London 
agent tells us, is immeasurably worse 
off than it was two years ago, that all 
governments are falling into disrepute, 
that our own got an appalling black eye 
in the late elections, that the farm bloc 
due to pains caused by lack of buying 
capacity in Europe threatens us with 
bad finance, that secret or quasi-secret 
organizations like the Ku Klux, and 
class organizations like the Legion, are 
springing up with intention to compel 
special and objectionable legislation by 
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terrorizing politicians. The Anti- Saloon 
League showed how to do it, and what 
can be done for purpose may 
presently be done for ends much less 
excusable. We would not participate 
on a reasonable basis in an effort to 
heal a world disabled by war and torn 
by factions, and now we face a prospect 
of being torn by factions ourselves. 

In a sense then, things in going very 
badly are going very well. If a patient 
won't take his medicine, and doesn’t 
seem to be getting better without it, 
the best chance for him is to get worse 
until he comes to a better mind. The 
medicine that is needed in this detail of 
the universe is a better line of inter- 
national co-operation, with the United 
States an active participant in consulta- 
tions. The recognition that all govern- 
ments are bad and some of them awful, 
but that any government is better than 
none, might well bring us to more 
reasonable feelings about the League of 
Nations. ‘To be sure the League is not a 
government, not the super-government 
its critics have said it was, but it repre- 
sents the most definite effort that exists 
to get the nations out of the wild waste 
of anarchy. Cut out Article Ten; leave 
the League without any provision for 
physical force, and with only moral means 
of influencing the world; it would still 
be powerful and still helpful if only 
it included all the members that ought 
to belong to it and was imbued with a 
resolute purpose to do its office. One 
must not look for perfection in the 
League, especially to start with. It is 
more reasonable and more hopeful to 
think of it, as one must of government, 
as an objectionable institution, liable 
to restrict freedom of action, often 
foolish, usually selfish, but better than 
anarchy. The purpose of government 
is not to make people do as they should 
but to give them a chance to live; not 
to destroy their individuality but to 
develop it. The purpose of a central 
council like the League should be the 
same; not to impose manners upon the 
nations but to give them a chance to 


one 
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live; not to destroy nationality, but to 
give racial talents a chance to develop 

For in spite of the way the world goe, 
and in spite of the fact that when you 
call the government human, it means 
disparagement, there are an extraor- 
dinary number of people in the world 
working overtime to save it, and having 
on the whole more success than they 
get credit for. Take our own country 
The government of it you can read 
about in the newspapers and call jt 
anything you like, without necessarily 
implying disrespect to its constituent 
members, but in the same newspapers 
you read things every day about tly 
citizens of the country and it makes you 
wonder how things can go badly with 
so many people working so hard and 
so intelligently to make them go right. 
Even in Europe—most parts of Europe 
—in spite of the gloomy advice we get, 
it seems to go better with people than 
with governments. There are plenty 
enough good people in the world to 
keep it going if they have a fair chance. 


The thing that most of all deprives them 
of that chance—that cripples them, 
halts them, puts them back—is war. 
The true aim of government is not to 


restrict the liberties of men but to 
enlarge them by giving them due pro- 
tection. The true aim of the League is 
not to restrict the freedom of nations. 
but to enlarge it by giving them security 
so that they can divert their energies 
awhile to the trades, arts and vocations 
they are good at, and away from 
soldiering and the production of war 
material. 

But we must help, we must help 
we of the United States. M. Clemenceau, 
though he did not quote Scripture, 
virtually told us that having put our 
hand to the plough, we had _ turned 
back. That would not do, he said: we 
must come back to the plough handles. 

And we shall have to in the end, and 
the end of certain phases of feeling 
and conduct often comes suddenly, 
and the end of our aloofment may be 
imminent. 











A HUNDRED AND FIFTY 


THE 


POUNDS. 


WE'RE—WE'RE SAVED!”’ 


BURNT BOKHARA 


BY ALEXANDER PORTERFIELD 


HE Mallisons were married in haste but 
it could not be said they repented at 
leisure. They contrived to be simultaneously 
happy and very hard-up. They were that 
sort of people. They took the Old Vicarage 
at Little Cheddesden and moved in with the 
utmost alacrity, Mallison’s soldier-servant, 
two Chippendale chairs, a Bokhara rug rolled 
up in a kit bag, and several horses; the rest 
of their gear arrived a day or two later. 
They were cheerfully behindhand with the 
rent every quarter, enormously in love with 
each other, and hoped some day to win the 
Derby; of this, however, there was no im- 
mediate prospect. They had some money 
but not much, they were always in debt, 
Vor. CXLVI.—No. 873.—81 


rode to hounds and raced whenever they 
could, and they were both exceedingly pop- 
ular. 

Mallison, his hands in his pockets, and 
a spaniel lurking obediently at heel, stood 
one bright October morning in the cobble- 
stone-paved stable yard of the Old Vicarage 
with a look of considerable obstinacy on 
his face, and watched a groom in box-cloth 
gaiters blanketing a bay horse with straight 
hocks, high shoulders, and a small head— 
Whip o’ Will, by Conquering William, out 
of Heart o’ Darkness. He had bought Whip 
o’ Will as a yearling at a sale in Sir Marcus 
Stern’s stable chiefly because nobody else 
wanted him and he was to be had for next to 
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nothing, but, till the first Epsom Spring 
Meeting, when he ran second in the Marl- 
borough Stakes, he had never faced the flag. 
Mallison did not believe in racing two-year 
olds. Consequently, his performance at 
Epsom had been particularly encouraging, 
and, after two or three private trials in which 
he displaved something more than a mere 
promise of form, Whip o’ Will was with- 
drawn from all engagements up to the last 
Newmarket Meeting, in order to be prepared 
for the Northamptonshire Handicap. 

A look of greater obstinacy than ever 
came into Mallison’s face. It was caused 
not so much by the uncertainty of winning 
as it was by the uncertainty of even starting 
—he did not know how he could possibly 
raise enough money to send Whip o’ Will by 
rail to Newmarket and keep him there until 
the race. ‘He also owed his bookmakers two 
hundred and eighty-five pounds and only a 
liking for him had induced them to let this 
stand over the last Autumn Meeting—if he 
scratched Whip o’ Will now for the North- 
ampton he would owe them two hundred 
more, having backed his horse at twenty to 
one for that amount some time earlier. 

“Dicky,” his wife said that afternoon, 


“are we very hard-up?” 


Mallison, who was solemnly reading in 
Ruff’s Guide to the Turf, lowered that work, 
and looked at his wife. 

“Hard-up!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘My dear 
Bunty, the jolly old English language hasn’t 
the word for it. We're absolutely broke.”’ 

“Oh!” said Bunty, rather blankly. Then 
she went on: “The Padre’s coming over for 
tea—at least, he’s coming over here this 
afternoon. I’m not so sure about the tea.” 

“No tea?” 

“There’s tea, of course, but there’s very 
little else.” 

“Pretty rotten,” said Mallison cheerfully. 

“T suppose we don’t run to a cake do we, 
Dicky?” 

“We don’t so far as Tm concerned,” 
said Mallison. “I’ve got Whip o’ Will on my 
hands and exactly fivepence in my pocket.” 

“Well, we might get a cake in the village 
on tick,” she said presently. 

“Yes, we might,”’ agreed Mallison signifi- 
cantly, ‘‘and again we might not. They 
were a bit stuffy about it the last time. Fact 
is,” he went on, “I don’t know how on earth 
I'm goin’ to raise that money for Newmarket 
next week.” 

“Oh, something’s sure to turn up,” Bunty 
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Newn 
earth 
have 
would 


said with starry eyes and the immorty 
philosophy of Mr. Wilkins Micawber. “| 
wouldn’t bother about that just vet, Dicky. 
“Tf I can’t raise enough money fo; 
beastly cake,” said Mallison, “I might 4. 
well try to raise sardines in the Sahara.” “W 
But there the conversation ended. It ende, Th 
owing to the sudden appearance of Mallisoy. : She 
soldier-servant, who stood stiffly at attentiv; 
in the doorway as though on parade 
He said: ‘The ’ay’s come, sir.” 
“Capital,” said Mallison. ‘Just ha 
tucked away, Cards, will you?” 
“The man said somethin’ about a bill, si; 
“It’s a jolly sight worse than that.” 
said Mallison. ‘Tel! him to leave the thiyg 
—Tlll fix it up later.” 
“T told ’im that, sir.” 
“Quite right, too.” aucti 
Cards looked uncomfortably at nothing it uf 
“Well, what about it, Cards? What did “I 
he say to that?” gleeft 
“Said ‘is bill ’ad to be fixed up now, si: 
“The shabby old beggar!” 
Bunty vindictively. 
There was a thoughtful silence. 
“What do you think, Cards?” asked 
Mallison presently. 
“If you was to see ‘im, sir, I dessay ‘ed 
be more reasonable like.” 
“Perhaps he would—after all. You never his | 
can tell. I'll give the blighter a drink, too.” You 
“Ask him if he wouldn’t like some flowers 7 
for his wife,” said Bunty. “You'd better mod 
do that, Cards—for me.” H 
Mallison glanced about the drawing-room enor 
It was a large, paneled, rectangular room wit!) inte 
French windows opening on the red-brick 
terrace and the neat and smiling garden, 
high-ceiling and admirably proportioned, but 
comparatively empty. There was a sofa 
in front of the fireplace, two or three chairs 
(which were not Chippendale), a tabl 
heaped with odds and ends, some frame: 
photographs, and a large Bokhara rug. Over 
these Mallison’s practiced gaze passed as 
easily as water sliding down some gent! 
weir. 
“T don’t see anything else we can give 
him,” he remarked regretfully. 
“Unless he'd like one of my photographs.” 
said Bunty with a rueful smile. 
“Dash it all, we’ve got to hang on to that 
hay,” Mallison said, “ Pretty ghastly, what?” 
and moved reluctantly toward the door 
Then he said, “Well?” and looked back at her 
It wasn’t just the bill for the hay, though 


a glat 
genul 
reme! 


x 


exclaimed 
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that was important, of course—there was 
Newmarket the following week. How on 
earth would they manage that? They'd 
have to ship Whip o’ Will by rail, there 
would be other expenses— 

“Wait!” she called. 

That rug—wasn’t 7t worth something? 

She made a little triumphant gesture of 
satisfaction. 

“Dicky! [ve got it. We can sell the rug.” 

“Sell the rug? What rug? Where?” 

She pointed to the fireplace where the 
Bokhara lay, worn, soft, faded red and blue, 
with its patterning of black peculiarly dis- 
tinct in the sunshine which lent it in advance 
aglamour of gold. It was an unmistakable, 
genuine, rather valuable Bokhara. Mallison 
remembered his aunt had picked it up at an 
auction, said it was a bargain, and bestowed 
it upon him by way of a wedding present. 

“My Lord, so we can!” he ejaculated, 
gleefully. “Ill buzz up to town and sell the 
jolly old thing this very day.” 

“No,” said Bunty —“ You won’t. 
Padre’s coming over for tea.” 

“So he is. Naturally, I won’t. 
Eh, Cards?” 


The 
Quite 


right—as usual. 


“Quite, sir.” 
“Go out and see the hay man,” said 


Bunty presently. “Tell him we'll settle 
his bill without fail by the end of the week. 
You know, Dicky—” 

“Exactly,” said Mallison. 
modo, so to speak.” 

Humming “A-huntin’ we will go” with 
enormous cheerfulness, Mallison departed to 
interview the local corn-chandler. 

In this he was eminently successful. 


**Suaviter in 


There was something fictitious about 
the brightness of that beautiful October 
afternoon. By tea-time the sky was over- 
cast. By nightfall it was raining. The 
rector, who had thoroughly enjoyed him- 
self, was easily prevailed upon to stay for 
dinner; in honor of this, and, indeed, of 
Bunty’s providential piece of inspiration 
that afternoon special efforts were made; and 
dinner, too, turned out to be a great success. 
[t was very pleasant sitting in the twinkling 
vellow candlelight of the white-paneled din- 
ing-room, listening to the rain pattering 
against the windows with persistent purpose. 
A cheerful sea-coal fire glowed in the grate; 
Cards miraculously had dug up a bottle of 
champagne somewhere; and now they were 
sitting over coffee, smoking some excellent 
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cigars—the last, as a matter of fact, in the 
house. Peace enveloped Mallison like a cloak. 

“Goin’ up to Newmarket to see us pull 
off the Northamptonshire, Padre?” asked 
Mallison. 

The Rector of Great and Little Cheddes- 
den shook his head. 

“T am afraid not. My parochial duties, 
you know,” he said. ‘“‘Still, I dare say vou 
can win without my assistance.”’ 

“T wasn’t quite so certain about it at 
lunch-time,”’ she announced casually. ‘ What 
with one thing, and another.” 

“By Jove, yes—I thought we'd blown out 
a fuse too. However—” 

“However what?” 

“Well, we're pretty hard-up, and the 
trouble was I couldn’t think how on earth I 
could scrape up enough money to pay our 
Newmarket expenses—shippin’ Whip o’ Will 
up by rail, fees, hotel bills, and all that, 
you know; but, here, Padre, let's 
push into the next room, it’s more comfort- 
able there.”’ 

“Yes,” said Bunty suddenly, “but there's 
no fire!” 

“H’m, I hadn't 
Mallison. 

Then his eve fell on the sea-coal blazing 
cheerfully in the dining-room grate and his 
face brightened. 

“That's easily fixed,” he said cheerfully. 
“Tl just transfer a shovelful of coals from 
that grate into the drawin’-room grate and 
there you are, merry and bright in no time.” 

“T want to hear about this change in your 
said the Rector. “It sounds 


look 


thought of that,” said 


prospects,” 
mysterious.” 

“It isn’t, as a matter of fact. 
swer’s a rug.” 

“A rug!” exclaimed the Rector with an 
astonished gesture. ‘What in the world 
has a rug got to do with your racing Whip 
o” Will?” 

Mallison did not immediately reply. He 
deftly scooped out a shovelful of red-hot 
coals from the dining-room grate and this he 
produced triumphantly in mid-air. Bunty 
had gone ahead to see about lights; the 
Rector regarded him in perplexed uncer- 
tainty. 

“You said a rug, didn’t vou?” 

“A rug. One of the best Bokhara rugs.” 

Mallison made a careless movement with 
the heaped shovel. The coals glowed and 
winked like flaming jewels in the soft vellow 
candle-light. The Rector edged away. 


The an- 
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Mallison led him out of the room. He 
halted in the doorway, and looked into the 
drawing-room. “I say, Bunty,” he added, 
‘just ring for Cards to stand-by with some 
coal, will you?” 

“TI think,” 
stand back.” 

“I beg your pardon, Padre?” 

He glanced back over one shoulder, saw 
the Rector following, and advanced farther 
into the room, gently and contentedly hum- 
ming “Drink, puppy, drink” to himself as 
he made his way nearer and still nearer the 
fireplace where his wife stood, lighting some 
candles. He was conscious of the pattering 
of the rain on the windows, and a vague 
pleasant impression of the room itself; 
in his mind, he was standing far down the 
rails at Newmarket Heath, watching a jockey 
in a blue cap, with striped sleeves, piloting a 
raking bay into the lead on the last stretch 
for home, and he could hear the sudden cry, 
“The favorite’s beaten!” faintly but per- 
fectly distinctly; in another moment he was 
conscious of a sharp snap, an aghast ex- 
clamation, a rattling sound, and the un- 
attached handle of shovel in his hand. There 
was at once a strong smell of burning, very 
pungent and unpleasant, and the Rector was 


observed the Rector, “J'll 


suddenly acting like a madman playing 


hockey. He was knocking little glowing 
golden balls about the room with a long 
old-+tashioned hunting crop and enormous 
enthusiasm. 

““Good Lord, the rug!” shouted Mallison. 

With his fragment of shovel he, too, 
started knocking golden glowing little balls 
about. 

It was a disastrous business. By the time 
the last live coal had been gathered up, the 
end of the Padre’s hunting crop was burnt 
through, there were large blisters all over 
the floor, the toes of Bunty’s new slippers 
were hopelessly blackened, there was a pre- 
vailing smell of burning wool and paint, 
and, worst of all, there were four large irre- 
trievable holes burnt in the Bokhara rug. 
Cards, who had arrived half-way through 
that sinister hockey match, held it up for his 
master’s silent and melancholy inspection. 

“Well, that’s jolly well torn it,’”’ he said 
presently. 

There was a prolonged depressed silence. 

And then, peal after peal of pure, silvery, 
and exceedingly unhysterical laughter, how- 
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ever, rose in that large, rectangular, , 
devastated room. The Rector, Cards, ay: 
Mallison stared at Bunty’s slight, convilse. 
figure in dismay, sympathy, astonishmey} 
And still she laughed; the tears were rollin 
down her cheeks; she sat helplessly on ¢}, 
floor, in a little, huddled, shaking heap, ay, 
laughed till she could not laugh any mor, 

“Water!” ejaculated Mallison desperately 

He flopped down on his knees beside hie 

Bunty sat up suddenly with a little gestur 
of aching helplessness. 

“The rug!” she said breathlessly. 

“Tt’s ruined.” 

**Tt’s insured,” she cried, ‘“The Providentia] 
—they pay so punctually, too. A hundred 
and fifty pounds. We’re—we’re saved!” 


Down by the rails of Tattersall’s ten day: 
later, the Mallisons stood together in 
corner, watching through their glasses a far. 
brightly-colored, shifting wheel of horses, 
It was a clear, cold, autumn afternoon with 
little wind and pale sunshine. Mallison !ow- 
ered his glasses. 

“They’re off!” 

He could not bear to look any longer but 
leaned against the rails and stared intent) 
at the toe of one boot, his elbows crooked, 
his glasses in readiness, and his shoulders 
hunched; Bunty slipped an arm throug) 
his and pressed it. 

There was a tremendous roar. 

“The favorite’s beaten!” 

Then somebody shouted: 

“Who is that out on the rails?” 

Mallison looked up. Out on rails, a length 
and half ahead and galloping up the long 
stretch of turf in big easy unfaltering strides, 
was Whip o’ Will. Nothing could catch him 
now. Another roar went up—“Whip 0’ 
Will wins!” There was a sudden streak o/ 
bright colors, the noise of galloping horses 
in a hammering crescendo of sound, and the 
numbers went up: Seven, Two, Nine. He 
had won by a length and a half. 

Tears of purest emotion stood in Malli 
son’s eyes. 

““We’re home,” he said presently, pressing 
his wife’s arm in his. “My dear old girl, we’l! 
have that rug jolly well framed.” 

Then, adjusting his tie, and cocking his 
hat to a jauntier angle Mallison made his 
way calmly into the Paddock. He had won 
exactly twenty-five hundred pounds. 
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Under Suspicion 


Jones is very lucky, 


This is the first pair of real shoes he has carried home for 


months—in that box 


A Transportation Problem 

T= Osage River in Missouri is a crooked 

stream. A farmer who lived on its banks 
loaded his small flat boat with produce one 
day and floated it down to the market town, 
six miles away. He exchanged the produce 
for goods at one of the stores, and loaded the 
zoods on the boat. 

“How are you going to get your stuff 
home?” asked the merchant. ‘‘Get a steam- 
boat to tow you back?” 

“Not at all,” replied the farmer. 
going to float it back.” 

“How is that? I don’t understand.” 

“IT guess you don’t know much about this 
river. It doubles on itself just below here 
and runs back to within less than a quarter 
of a mile of my house. I’ve got a landing on 
both banks and a team of horses that can 
drag the boat over from one landing to the 
other. Understand now?” 


“Tm 


Why We Beat the World 
N a lecture entitled “Our Country” a 
speaker in a Western county school 
explained: 
“One reason the United States keeps so 


far ahead of the other nations is because we 
are getting up and going to work every morn- 
ing while the people on the other side of the 
globe are just going to bed.” 


Grandma 
\V Y Grandma sits beneath the trees. 
. With fine white shawls across her knees. 
And every now and then she'll say: 
“ Heigh-ho!” or else, “Alack-a-day!”’ 


She has no rules that she must keep. 
No room to tidy up or sweep, 

No meals she mustn’t hurry through, 
No milk to drink, or sums to do. 

But every morning mother brings 
Her trays of most delicious things: 
Biscuits that only mother makes, 
And currant wine, and little cakes. 


I’m sure I cannot understand 

When one is comfortable and grand 
How one can sit and only say: 
“Heigh-ho!” or else, ““Alack-a-day!” 


Caro, Haynes 
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The Young Intelligentsia 
The Young Intelligentsia 
Deplored our violencia; 

Our manners rude, 
Our morals crude 
Aroused their apprehensia. 


The Young Intelligentsia 
Maintained their high pretencia 
To finer souls 
And nobler goals 
With flaming eloquencia. 


The Young Intelligentsia, 
Devoid of recompensia 
(Devoted band!), 
To save our land 
Put forth their full potencia. 


The Young Intelligentsia 

Received in consequencia 
Rebuff and blame, 
And took the same 

With calm indifferencia. 


The Young Intelligentsia 
Would have no more nonsensia! 
“Adieu!” said they, 
And fled away 
To Rome or else Florencia. 


Le 


Bystanver: “Would ye like the loan o’ me pick and “I'd put them through the 


shovel, mister?” 
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The Young Intelligentsia, 
Above our comprehensia, 
Have left us flat!— 
Enough of that; 
The rest shall be silencia. 
ArtTHUR GUITERMAN 


He Did His Share 

GOVERNMENT official, addressing a 
audience on the question of the conserva 
tion of our natural resources, made a specia 
plea for the forests. “I am sorry to say it, 
he went on, “but I do not suppose that a 
single person in this gathering has ever don 
anything to save timber.” 

Whereupon a timid young man rose au 
said: “Excuse me, sir, but I once shot a 
woodpecker.” 
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How He Got Rid of Him 
HE private secretary was summoned to 
the desk of the general manager, who 
seemed a bit curious concerning a certain 
caller that had just left the office. 
“Who was that strangely persistent 
fellow?” asked the general manager. 
*He was a book agent, sir. 
“Glad you didn’t let him in 
here. What method did you 
employ to get rid of him?” 
“The usual method, sir. 
bought a set of books.” 


A Culinary Expert 
ALE’S Sunday School 
teacher had just finishe: 
telling the story of the feeding 
of the multitude with but five 
loaves and two fishes. 

“And now, children, what 
would you do if you had onl) 
two little fishes and five loaves 
of bread to feed so many hungry 
people?” 

Dale sat quietly with the other 
children for a moment, then the 
training of his mother, who was 
a domestic-science teacher, re- 
vealed itself and he said: 


food chopper.” 











‘Mother, what does being in comfortable circumstances mean?” 
“Why, Billy, it means having plenty for one’s needs.” 
“Well, Fido has plenty, but he doesn’t seem to be in very comfortable circumstances.” 





Permanent Residents 
A PARTY of men and women interested in 
+ *prison reform were being escorted through 
a penal institution by the chief warden. 
lhey came in time to a room where three 
women were sewing. 

Dear me,” one of the visitors whispered, 
“what vicious looking creatures. What are 
they here for?” 

Because they have no other home. This 
s our sitting room, and they are my wife and 
two daughters,” blandly responded the chief 
warden. 


An Unknown Quantity 

\r a bend in the river opposite a likely 
«* pool a portly gentleman in new fishing 
togs stopped a native in order to obtain 
some necessary information about the sur- 
rounding country. 

“Do you suppose,” asked the city man, 
“that it would be worth my while to try 
fishing round here?” 

“Well,” said the native, thrusting his 
lands into his pockets and settling back on 
his heels, “the fishin’ ain’t good, but of course 
I don’t know how ye value your time.” 


Too Much to Ask 
A MEMBER of an actors’ club tells of a 
player who, after enacting one part for 
a great many years, one night forgot his lines. 
When the actor came off, his manager was 
waiting for him in the wings. “It’s a curious 
thing,”’ said he, “that you are not letter- 
perfect in that part by now. You have been 
doing it for nearly twenty years.” 

“Well,” retorted the player, “do you 

expect me to remember it forever?” 


The Measure of His Gratitude 
URING a certain church conference one 
of the speakers saw fit to launch into a 
tirade against the universities, expressing 
gratification that he himself had never been 
corrupted by contact with a college. 
When he had been talking for some time 
the chairman interrupted with the question: 
“Do I understand that the gentleman is 
thankful for his ignorance?’ 
“Yes,” was the answer, “if you wish to 
put it that way.” 
Then,” continued the chairman, sweetly, 
“all I have to say is that you have much to 
be thankful for.” 
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A Gentle Deception 

A BUS filled with pas- 
~™ sengers was going 
slowly up a long hill in 
Arkansas. The driver 
leaped down from his seat 
in front and walked by 
the side of the horse. The 
poor beast toiled slowly 
and wearily, but the six 
passengers inside were too 
busily engaged in conver- 
sation to notice how slowly 
the bus progressed. 

Presently the driver 
opened the door at the 
rear of the car and then 
shut it with a slam. The 
passengers started, but 
thought the driver was 
only assuring himself that 
the door was securely 
closed. 

When he opened and closed the door a 
second time the travelers turned round an- 
grily to ask why he had disturbed them. 

“Hush!”’ whispered the driver. “Don’t 
speak so loud. She'll overhear us.” 

“Who is ‘she’?” 

“The mare. Speak low,” he continued, 
holding his hand before his face. “I am 
deceiving the creature. Every time she hears 
the door slamming that way she thinks 
one of you-all is getting down to walk up 
the hill, and that kinder raises her spirits.” 


Where Their Pennies Went 
HE Sunday School teacher had on a 
lovely new frock, which the children 
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Mr. Carlyle drops in to spend a pleasant evening with “to see 


Mrs. Whistler 
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‘Well, dear, I've stopped one of the squeaks. Now she's o 
three squeaks and two rattles ahead of me.” 


greatly admired. All of them expressed 
their approval of it, but little Mary. Fi- 
nally she remarked thoughtfully, 

“We had to bring our pennies to Sunday 
School for lots and lots of Sundays before you 
could buy that dress—didn’t we, teacher?” 


Still Hopeful 

WO clerical friends of a clergyman, 

whose home is in a stony farm region, 
were driving over the hills when they saw 
a farmer plowing in a field, the soil o! 
which was so thin and gravelly that it 
seemed like flying in the face of Providence 
to ask it to produce any- 
thing. 

“Dear me!” said on 
of the ministers, drawing 
rein. “How can that poo 
man expect to raise an) 
thing in that field of an 
guish? My friend,” he 
continued, raising his 
voice, “may I inquire 
what you are turning 
the soil over for?” 

“Just to encourage it,” 
was the toiler’s cheer) 
reply; “and,” with a 
flicker of fun in his eyes. 
what’s on thie 
other side!” 


ARAN Viwy 
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Sherwood Anderson has taken a con- 

is place among American novelists 

vho have broken from the traditional liter- 

rv. manner. The books which have done 

saad to establish his present reputation are 
burg, Ohio; Poor White; and The 
ph of the F yg: 


spicuo 


Stephen Leacock begins in this issue a 
yew series of burlesques, which satirize not 
nly stage plays of the present and past gen- 
ration, but also the modern motion-picture 
Ben Ray Redman, poet and liter- 
has appeared frequently in these 


lralias. 
irv ¢ ritic, 


pages. 


Mrs. Henry Dudeney resides in Sussex, 
Envland. For a number of vears her stories, 
vhich deal chiefly with English country life, 
ave had a prominent place in Harper’s. 
Ethel M. Hewitt is an English poet whose 
verse appears frequently in American peri- 


wile als. 


Gertrude Mathews Shelby has for a 
umber of years been an investigator of co- 
erative banking and merchandising. Not 
nly has she studied at first hand the co- 
erative movement in the United States, 
but she has visited most of the European 
ountries where many co-operative enter- 
prises have passed from theory to soundly 
established institutions. Carolyn Wells, 
whose verse is usually of a humorous turn, 
is moved to pay a sincere and beautiful 
tribute to Lincoln. 


Ellen Glasgow, whose two-part story is 
concluded in this issue, has written another 
story which is soon to appear in HaRPER’s. 
E. Alexander Powell reaches the end of his 
thrilling and picturesque journey through the 
\rabian desert and Palestine. He has re- 
turned to America, and is at present engaged 
in lecturing and putting into book form his 
\siatic adventures. Benjamin Harrow is 
associated with the Biochemical Laboratory 
of Columbia University. He is the author 
of a recent study of vitamines and other 
popular books on biological chemistry. 
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Gamaliel Bradford’s delightful series of 
*“Damaged Souls” has evoked an unusual 
amount of interest among readers every- 
where. There are still other papers in the 
series to follow in the March and April maga- 
zines. Solon K. Stewart, a new contributor 
to the Magazine, writes from a rich and un- 
usual military experience in the Near East. 
He resides at present in Texas. W. H. 
Davies, the English poet, will be remembered 
as the author of a group of remarkable 
poems which appeared in the March, 1922, 


issue. 


F. M. Colby and Fred C. Kelley are both 
old friends to HArpER readers. Cyril B. 
Egan is a new contributor to “The Lion’s 
Mouth.” 


We shall soon be able to make definite an- 
nouncement of the first of James Norman 
Hall’s articles on Iceland, where he has been 
adventuring for several months. The follow- 
ing letter from Mr. Hall will give our readers 
a foretaste of the wonderful story he will 
have to tell: 


NoRTH OF ICELAND. 
Oh, 


At SEa- 

“The stream of travel is full of delight. 
who will set me adrift on this Nile!” 

A few days ago I came across this quotation 
from Maurice de Guerin’s journal. And here I am 
adrift on an Arctic Nile! Not precisely adrift, 
however. This little 800-ton steamer is at anchor 
for a few hours off the little village of Husavik. 
The wind is blowing great guns, screaming through 
the rigging, and as there is only an open road- 
stead here,we are rolling and pitching considerably. 

I am on my way from Akureyri to Seydisfjordur, 
on the east coast. I shall stay here until Decem- 
ber 14th and then return overland, to Akureyri, 
with the postman. Lest you should fail to realize 
what a hero Lam, let me tell you that Icelanders 
think I have gone quite daft to think of making 
this mid-winter overland journey through some of 
the loneliest country in Iceland. No one travels 
in Iceland in the winter except the poor postmen, 
who are compelled to do so; and even they only 
for short distances, and the mail is relayed on by 
the next postman. However, don’t think I am 
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traveling reluctantly. Quite the contrary. I am 
enjoying myself hugely. And I have plenty of 
warm clothing. 

On November 2d I returned from a journey 
into the wildness in the search for a voleano which 
started an eruption in October. No one knew 
just where it was, although from observations tele- 
phoned from various parts of the country it was 
possible to guess at its location. At night we could 
see the explosions almost due south from Akureyri 
—an awe-inspiring sight. I knew the eruption 
must be somewhere in the Vatna Jokull—a vast 
glacial area of more than 3,000 square miles. I 
knew, too, from my reading, and the directions 
given by various observers in different parts of the 
country, that it must be in the western part of the 
Vatna Jokull. This area has been crossed only 
four times in the history of Iceland, and only in 
the summer. Of course, it was hopeless to think 
of reaching the volcano at this time of the year; 
but 1 decided to go as near to it as I could, hoping 
for at least a view of it. I hired a string of five 
ponies and a man to go with me, and at the last 
farm on the edge of the desert country I secured 
three additional ponies to carry hay, for there is 
none to be found in that abomination of desola- 
tion, the central part of Iceland. However, I 
don’t mean to tell you all the story at this time. 
It is enough to say that we didn’t reach the vol- 
cano, but even so, I would not have missed the 
journey for anything. This is the first time any- 
one has gone into the interior of the country at 
this time of the year; and we could not have done 
it had not the weather been unusually favorable. 
But coming back it changed suddenly. Winter 
came down with a rush, and the last three days 
we had a time of it, I can tell you. Two of the 
ponies gave out, and one of them, alas! has since 
died and I have had to pay for it. 

Travel in this country is extremely expensive, 
and particularly so in winter; for hay is very 
scarce and costly, and you must hire and feed at 
least five ponies for a journey. However, I am 
managing pretty reasonably, and have many ex- 
cursions in prospect. 

The days are very short now. The sun appears 
over the mountains at 9 a.m. and disappears be- 
hind them at 1 p.m. By three-thirty it is quite 
deam. ... 

We are on our way again. What a wind! I 
should think you might hear the rigging complain- 
ing even so far as New York. Looking out of my 
port-hole I can just make out the black line of the 
land against the somber southern sky. Over two 
hundred men lost their lives off the coasts of Ice- 
land last year, and I am told that was a fair vearly 
average of disaster. Well, if this letter reaches 
you, you may know that this little eight-kmotter 
reached her destination (Bergen) safely, having 
called at Seydisfjordur on the way. 


Sincerely, 


James Norman HAtt. 


Oo % & 

As an interesting postscript to Meredit) 

Nicholson’s article in the Christmas ss, 

“Are We a Happy People?” we repriyt t}, 

following article which Mr. Nicholson \ pos, 
for the New York Sun: 


In reply to a question as to my rea ae 
broaching the question, “Are We a Happ, 
People?” I would answer that I believe Ameri 
is experiencing just now a_ spiritual tw iligh: 
Thirty years ago Matthew Arnold duly inspected 
us and declared that we as a people were deficien: 
in intellectual seriousness. Time has, I thin! 
emphasized the justice of his remark. While | 
doubt whether we are realizing happiness wit!) tha! 
completeness which our opportunities and trad 
tions would encourage a contemplative Martian 
to expect of the most favored nation on this planet 
we are not serious about the things that mos 
vitally concern us. We avoid the disagreeah 
We are given to side-stepping situations that 
require honest thought and decisive action 

This is a most unfortunate remark, attributed 
to Lincoln—in effect, that we as a people may 
wander and stumble, but that in the end we \ 
“wobble right."". Many apparently find great con- 
solation in this utternace. Another quotation that 
is much invoked by the cheery optinaist is Brown- 
ing’s blithe declaration that God being in His 
heaven all's right with the world. 

It's the business of getting God on earth that 
is giving concern to many who really believe that 
a democracy like ours needs for its full realization 
and security a spiritual light. This, it seems to nx 
the churches are not diffusing. The reason mei 
are falling away from the churches is that they d 
not find in them that lift and inspiration which it 
is the business of religion to impart. Dogma has 
become an increasing burden upon Christianity 
Too many people try to explain Jesus. Jesus of 
all characters in history least needs explanation. 
He told His own story and left behind the inef- 
faceable impression of an incomparable life. 

There is in all men some avenue of approach to 
spiritual things—to a confidence in a power above 
and beyond us that makes for righteousness. |: 
is not my affair to say to the exponents of dog- 
matic religion that they must do this or that or 
they will find themselves ministering to diminish- 
ing congregations. One need only glance at the 
church advertisements in newspapers all over the 
country to be aware that Protestantism is fighting 
with its back to the wall. Frantic efforts to win 
men to the church by a flourish of broadminded- 
ness in the choice of sermon topics and by other 
concessions to liberality are not helping matters 
greatly. 

““When half gods go, the gods arrive.” The 
trouble with most preaching is not that it holds 
up an ideal of God that the average man is un- 
able to grasp, but that the ideal isn’t big enough. 
It is made to fit some rather ridiculous crainped 
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PERSONAL AND OTHERWISE 


of a deity fashioned by theologians in the 
nuch easier to believe in an eternal spirit 
sods over the world than in God as a per- 
whose image we ourselves are fashioned. 
| have expressed to Christian ministers of 
; orders my inability to comprehend God 
superman directing the affairs of this planet 
hat as a towerman in a railroad yard dis- 
es the traffic with his levers I have been 
hat this was merely an evidence of the failure 
finite inind to grasp the infinite. There are 
who, like myself, seek some light and lead- 
ut grow very impatient over this sort of 
juibbling 
But something in man seeks eternally for a 
help that is beyond himself. Our forefathers had 
it, but if what satisfied their spiritual longings has 
lost its power in these iron times then we must 
find something else. Materialism has got a stran- 
vile hold on America. Democracy is in peril when 
e divine fire that kindled it begins to fade. It 
sa matter of daily complaint that political leader- 
ship in America was never so feeble as now. Cer- 
tainly there was never so little conspicuous spirit- 
ial leadership. A diminished spiritual vigor natur- 
ally brings a lowering of ideals in politics, for 
democracy isn't merely a system, a formula, but 
the development and expression of aspirations 
deep in the general heart of man,” which are the 
hond between him and eternal things. 


This has evoked the following repiy from 
William Frederick Dix, whose recently pub- 
lished book, Man and the Two Worlds, offers 
to bewildered churchgoer and non-church- 


goer alike a constructive solution of the 


problem: 


Mr. Meredith Nicholson, in an article in The 
Sun of December 21st, states that this country is 
in a “spiritual twilight” and that “‘the business 
of getting God on earth” is giving concern to the 
many of us who no longer find in the teachings of 
modern churches—or what are really the un- 
modern churches—the inspiration which it is their 
husiness to impart. He very truly remarks that 
‘dogma has become an increasing burden on 
Christianity,” that “‘there is in all men some 
avenue of approach to spiritual things,” and that 
the trouble with most preaching is that it does not 
hold up an ideal big enough to satisfy the man of 
modern intelligence. 

He says that it is not his affair to say to the 
exponents of dogmatic religion that they must do 
this or that or they will find themselves minister- 
ing to diminishing congregations. The congrega- 
tions of our Christian churches have been dimin- 
ishing for years; if not, in a few cases, in actual 
numerical strength, certainly in proportion to our 
growing population, and, unlike Mr. Nicholson, I 
have the temerity to say that I most decidedly 
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consider it my affair to express my opinion as to 
what they should and should not do to make their 
high office the influential and stimulating one it 
should be. 

The intelligent man of to-day is, quite natur- 
ally, dissatisfied with the concept of a God who 
is presented to us from the pulpit, as Mr. Nichol- 
son graphically puts it, as one “who is a super- 
man directing the affairs of this planet somewhat 
as a towerman in a railroad yard distributes the 
traffic with his levers.”". Many modern men have 
reached a plane of intellectual development where 
the age-long contradiction which has always ex- 
isted in dogmatic religious teaching is so inescap- 
able that they are no longer content to accept the 
only explanation which the Church always resorts 
to, which is not an explanation at all, but an 
evasion, a subterfuge. When a man has the cour- 
age to think for himself, he is confronted with the 
two basic beliefs of our mistaught Christianity, 
which conflict utterly with each other: 


1. God created the world and is all-powerful. 
2. God is infinitely good. 


The unescapable contradiction lies in the fact 
that evil undoubtedly exists i» the world. Man 
is doomed through the centuries to suffer mental, 
physical and spiritual anguish of every sort. How, 
then, if God is all-powerful, can he be infinitely 
good if he can allow to exist for one instant all the 
evil to which man is heir? If he is infinitely good, 
no evil can proceed from him, and if he is the 
creator of all things, he must be the creator of 
evil. Here is a hopeless contradiction and to meet 
this question, which grows more and more im- 
portunate as man grows in his ability to think 
clearly, the Church is forced to resort to a subter- 
fuge which no longer satisfies. This subterfuge is 
that we must have faith that it is all in God’s 
infinite and all-wise plan, and that there are some 
things which we cannot understand. That side- 
stepping of a natural and insistent question is 
what is robbing the Church of its power and driv- 
ing conscientious and intelligent thinkers into 
atheism. The Church does not reveal a God who 
is understandable. 

In a book which my friend, Randall Saulisbury, 
and I have just written in collaboration, and which 
has just been published, Man and the Two Worlds, 
we have solved this problem to our own entire 
satisfaction. We have found a God who 7s under- 
standable, and we have recorded our progress 
away from the faith taught by dogmatic theology 
and our further progress toward and arrival at a 
new and intensely satisfying faith where we have 
found a God freed at last from the responsibility 
of evil in the world. We have written this book 
in the hope and belief that it may bring the same 
comfort and inspiration to others that it has 
brought to ourselves. 

It is, of course, impossible to epitomize the book 
in a brief letter such as this. It is sufficient to say 
that we have discarded all previous testimony and 
started with our own fundamentals, taking nothing 
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on faith. We do not believe that God is the 
creator of the world or has any control over mat- 
ter. He is exclusively spiritual. He is not “a 
towerman in a railroad yard distributing the traffic 
with his levers.” He is the fountainhead of spirit, 
the essence of love. He is forever arrayed on the 
side of man in his age-long struggle against evil 
which exists only in matter. Any evil in man is 
due to his biological, material being. Man is 
partly material and partly spiritual, and his 
spiritual side helps him to overcome evil in pro- 
portion to his power of attuning himself to respond 
to the spiritual influence. God is thus no longer 
a punitive one or a taskmaster sending evil into 
our lives for the purpose of character-training. He 
is relieved of the responsibility for all evil and for 
the countless violences of matter which are inimical 
to man. 

God is spirit and should be worshipped, as 
Jesus truly taught us, “in spirit and in truth,” and 
not with bead-telling and “vain repetitions of 
praise.” The authors have found an answer which 
satisfies them, to the age-long contradiction which 
They believe that 
their idea may also satisfy and inspire others, and 
when I said that I had the temerity to tell the 
exponents of dogmatic religion what they should 
and should not do, I mean that I believe they 
should realize that their present system of creeds 
is no longer effective, that they should abandon 
illogical tenets, which could be effective only over 


is depopulating our churches. 


primitive minds and which conflict with modern 
If they will take to 
heart the true message of Jesus, they will discover, 
I believe, the true God, who is spirit and spirit 
only, not a tribal God of anger, not a ruler over 
the world of matter, but who is the principle of 
altruism—which breaks the first: law of matter, 
self-preservation—and which is a positive influ- 
ence toward the ideal which lifts man into a higher 
The true theology is summed up in three 
words, **God is love.” 

Mr. Nicholson is quite right, I think, when he 
says, “there is in all men some avenue of approach 
to spiritual things.” Let our religious leaders un- 
fold a true, spiritual religion, unconfused with 
archaic dogma and legendary tenets, and man will 
respond so quickly and universally that the 
Church will take its true place as a leader of men’s 
lives and ideals. 


knowledge and intelligence. 


plane. 


The Magazine extends its congratulations 
to Newman Levy (‘Flaccus”), who has 
been awarded the prize of a gold watch 
annually given for the best contribution to 


F. P. A.’s “Conning Tower” in the New 
York World. Mr. Levy during the past 
year has joined the ranks of contributors to 
Harper’s MaGazine. 


Lack of space this month prevents our 
including a number of letters in praise—and 


criticism—of Mrs. Gerould’s article “Th, 
Land of the Free.” We anticipate: tha; 
our readers would be very enthusiast «-4}; 
for—or very violently against—the thesis ¢, 
brilliantly sustained by Mrs. Gerould.  \y, 
shall present an animated discussion in (ie 
pages next month. We print here two let. 
ters which have just come to hand: 


New York, January 2, 1/23 

Dear Harper’s,—I have the honor of express. 
ing the opinion that Harper’s for January is the 
best issue of any magazine I have ever sep 
This may sound a trifle fulsome. But I think it 
so why not let you know it? 

Katherine Fullerton Gerould’s essay, “The 
Land of the Free,”’ expresses what a lot of us ar 
feeling, yet have not been able to say. Yet shy 
manages to say it incisively, though without 
rancor. Splendid! I wish we could compel every 
congressman to read it—and every senator to 
read it twice. 

We expect great stories from Wilbur Daniel 
Steele. But “Arab Stuff” is superb. I’ve lived 
in that country, and I know that he knows. Thy 
stories of Sheila Kaye-Smith and Alice Brown are 
perfect, too. Any one of these three stories 
worth a year’s subscription to any magazine 
And a Jot of our academic highbrows talk about 
the “decline”’ of American literature! 

The Benedict Arnold article and Mr. George's 
and Major Powell's stuff are of the highest grad: 
My only question is: Aren't you leaving the post 
too fast to last out a year’s run? 

Most sincerely and admiringly—(and, by th 
way, both myself and my mother are subscribing 
on the strength of this phenomenal issue )— 

yours, 
KinGsLey Moses. 


Topeka, Kansas 


Dear Harper’s,—The other evening I was 
reading Gamaliel Bradford’s “Damaged Souls 
I: Aaron Burr” which appeared in the December 
Harper's. 1 asked Mother whom the author 
meant when he referred to “rich fools like Blenner- 
hasset’’? For answer Mother went to the bookcase 
and got out one of the bound volumes of Harper's 
and turned to the article, ““And Who Was Blenner- 
hasset ?” which was printed in the February issue 
of 1877. 

After I had read the article, which was most 
charmingly written (and, by the way, when I fin- 
ished reading I felt more pity for Blennerhasset 
than scorn) I could not help but think what a 
remarkable thing it was for a magazine to print 
an article which was so vividly written that it 
would be remembered for forty-five years. Or 
have I missed the point? Is it my mother's 
memory which is remarkable? 

Very sincerely yours, 
Ww. W. 
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THE BOOKSHEL 





WANDERER OF 


\NE GREY’S new novel, Wanderer of 
7, he Wasteland, embodies, even more 
any of his other books, the main 
quality which has made for his suecess—an 
ntense sincerity. It also gives, more vividly 
than any of his other novels, an unforget- 
able picture of Western life which could be 
portrayed only by one who has become a 


than 


part of the atmosphere, gone under the skins 


{the men and women there, and absorbed 
hy years of contact the 


wives at 





THE WASTELAND 


revived the gnawing pains tearing at his 
vitals, by lifting him out of the coma of 
approaching death. He is rescued by the 
daughter of a wandering Indian, and passes 
idyllic months with Charley Jim and Oella. 
Adam is destined to be loved by all women 
who look upon him, and Oella is no excep- 
tion. In fact, Wanderer of the Wasteland is 
not only the story of expiation, but of the 
manner in which a boy’s heart passes through 

the various experiences 





standards and ideals of 
nature's elemental 
hildren. 

Wanderer of the Waste- 
land is the story of Adam 
Larey’s struggle for his 
life and for his soul on the 
{merican desert. Zane 
Grey knows the desert. 
He knows the men who 
crawl over it like ants, 
each man separated from 
his kind for some reason 
known to himself—the 
lure of gold, or the need 
to hide, or the longing to 
forget or the call of ad- 
venture, or the hate of 
the world, or the love of 
a woman. Adam 
hoy when he hides in the 
desert, believing that he 
had shot his brother in a 
quarrel over a Mexican 
girl. He escapes to the wasteland not only to 
avoid punishment, but to expiate ys crime. 
He finds starvation, adventure, romance and 
manhood there. 

The chapter of Adam’s struggle with star- 
vation and the idyl which follows it could 
well be preserved as a short story. He be- 
comes a “stalking specter whose keen eye an 
insect could not have escaped.” He finds 
that to starve is nothing, but that to eat 
while starving is hell. The stray rat or bird 
or lizard or rattlesnake he could kill only 





is a 


ZANE GREY 


of romance and_ passion 
into love. First, there is 
a very youthful fancy, 
then there a pretty 
Mexican girl, next Oella; 
an unhappy recluse of 
Death Valley; Genie, his 
ward, and finally the 
love which brings him 
back to civilization. 

Nature loverswill thor- 
oughly enjoy Wanderer of 
the Wasteland. Consider 
the following paragraph 
which shows Adam’s 
struggle with nature for 
life: 

“His instinct was to 
hunt. Doves and black- 
birds visited the stream, 
and a covey of desert 
quail seemed tame; but, 
owing to overeagerness 
and clumsiness, hedid not 
succeed in killing a single one. He followed 
them from place to place, all over the oasis, 
until he lost sight of them. He baited his 
two traps with cactus fruit and set them, 
and he prowled into every nook and cranny 
of the canyon oasis. Lizards, rattlesnakes, 
rats, ground squirrels rustled from _ his 
stealthy steps. It amazed him how wary 
they were.... The day passed more 
swiftly than had yesterday. Its close 
found him so tired he could scarcely 
stand, and with gnawing hunger growing 
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“I Knew You’d 
Make Good” 


67 ALWAYS felt you had it in you to get 

ahead. But for a time I was afraid 
your natural ability would be wasted 
because you had never trained yourself 
to do any one thing well. 

“But the minute you decided to study 
in your spare time I knew you’d make 
good. You seemed more ambitious—more 
cheerful—more confident of the future. 
I knew your employers couldn't help but 
notice the difference in your work. 

“Think what this last promotion means! 
More money—more comforts—more of 
everything worth while. Tom, those 
hours you spent on that I. C. 8S. course 
were the best investment you ever made.” 
Ho” about you? Are you always going to work 

for a small salary? Are you going to waste 
your natural ability all your life? Or are you going 
to get ahead in a big way? It all depends on what 
you do with your spare time. 

Opportunity knocks—this time in the form of that 
familiar I. C. S. coupon. It may seem like a little 
thing, but it has been the means of bringing better 
jobs and bigger salaries to thousands of men. 

Mark and muil it today and without cost or obliga- 
tion, learn what the I. C. S. can do for you. 

— TEAR OUT HERE 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4804-B, Scranton, Penna. 
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worse. The moment he lay dow: 
claimed him. 

**Next day he had more and better 
tunities to secure meat, but he failed ¢| 
haste and poor judgment and inac 
His lessons were severe and they taug!it hin 
the stern need of perfection. That cay he 
saw a hawk poise high over a spot, day 
down swiftly, to rise with a squealing rat jy 
its claws. Again he saw a shrike, marke 
dull gray and black, sail down from a tree, 
fly very low along an open space of ground 
to avoid detection, and pounce upon a lizard, 
Likewise he saw a horned toad shoot out ap 
extraordinarily long and almost invisible 
tongue, to snatch a bee from a flower. Ip 
these actions Adam divined his first proof of 
the perfection of desert hunters. They did 
not fail. But he was not thus equipped.” 

There is more than a vivid picture of the 
desert in Wanderer of the Wasteland. 1n this 
novel, the desert is almost a human thing, 
and its arid breath, menacing glare and end. 
less solitude mould the men and women who 
dwell upon it, either for better or for worse. 
How Adam Larey saved his life and found 
his soul, according to the unwritten law of 
all the wastelands of the world, as laid down 
to him by one of the desert wanderers, makes 
a story which stands out above all Zane Grey 
fiction. 
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IN JEOPARDY 


T is a well-known fact that the mos 

famous men—and women—weighted wit! 
the greatest responsibilities, turn to mystery 
fiction when they have time to read. 

Therefore, when a sophisticated critic and 
man of letters like Van Tassel Sutphen writes 
a mystery novel like In Jeopardy, well maj 
lovers of detective stories rejoice. Mr. Sut- 
phen’s finesse is expressed not only in sim- 
plicity and ease of style, but in characteriza- 
tion, which, to this reviewer's mind, increases 
the plot interest, for suspense is naturally 
greater when one has the welfare of the char- 
acters at heart. 

The author of The Cardinal’s Rose has lav- 
ished his ingenuity on the plot of his latest 
book. A young southerner finds himself heir 
to “Hildebrand Hundred” through the sud- 
den death of the owner, a distant relative 
whom he had met only once. He is not dis- 
couraged from taking possession of the old 
Maryland estate when he learns that five suc- 
cessive Hildebrands have met sudden and 
mysterious deaths, seated in the library of 
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It contains a concise history of the World War; Latest 


Authoritative—Comprehensive 


A product of the world’s leading experts in 
every branch of information. Designed espe- 
cially for American readers, all American sub- 
jects being covered by American authorities, 
and more thoroughly than has ever before been 
accomplished in a great work of reference. 


The ideal and necessary reference 
work for professional men, business 
men and students. 


.) No other Encyclopedia is more comprehensive in its 
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progress in wireless telephony; Latest develop- 


No higher tribute could be paid to the high 
value of this great work than its use in Amere 
ica’s leading educational institutions, libraries, 
etc. 
Handsome Prospectus Free 

The coupon below brings you our handsome 
illustrated prospectus of the Americana. You 
are under no obligation whatever in sending 
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A BEAUTIFUL BOOKCASE WELL PLACED 


EAUTIFUL homes reflect careful 
planning. These bookcases contrib- 
ute much to the character of your 
home. Graceful and modern, in all 
the period designs and handsome 
woods. Their glass doors really protect the 
books—and a unique construction enables them 
to grow as you select more book companions, 
Globe-Wernicke Sectional Bookcasesare all pope 
ularly priced. See them almost everywhere! 


The Globe=Wernicke Co, 
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The answer to your school problem will 
probably be found among the large number 
of schools advertised in the Educational 
Directory of this issue. The facilities of 
our School Bureau are also at your com- 
mand for any additional assistance you 
may require in selecting the school best 
suited to your demands. 


School 
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“Hildebrand Hundred.” In fact, he ‘s leg 
interested in the unknown terror whic!) |urks 
behind the swivel chair and teakwoo:! desk 
in the library than he is in winning the Joye 
of Betty, the adopted daughter of the lag 
deceased Hildebrand. He marries Betty, 
thereby incurring the added enmity of John 
Thaneford, a sinister fellow who considers 
himself the rightful heir not only to “Hilde. 
brand Hundred,” but to Betty’s hand, as 
well. With the investigation of the recent 
mysterious death in process, and with John 
Thaneford threatening him, aided by the 
grim Eunice, the young heir is plunged into 
a series of uncanny experiences which rise to 
a thrilling climax. 

Unlike the average mystery story, In 
Jeopardy isessentially simple in construction, 
There are no clues planted for the sole pur. 
pose of misleading the reader, there are no 
blind alleys which remain unexplored. The 
mystery clings to one issue—the unknown 
terror which has seized each succeeding mas- 
ter of “Hildebrand Hundred.” Eunice 
Trevor meets her death by voluntarily offer- 
ing herself to the terror, in order to end her 
tragic life. 

What Mr. Sutphen omits by way of false 
clues to create his mystery and thrills, he 
makes up for in atmosphere. With Poe-like 
skill, he weaves his setting into the very tex- 
ture of his story. The heir is initiated to his 
new role by attending the funeral of the late 
lord of the manor. The black-shrouded fig- 
ures of the mourners, the black cloth-covered 
coffin which was carried into the stillness of 
the church, the symbolic clod falling from 
the hand of the officiating minister, and later 
the reading of the dead man’s will all create 
in the opening chapters a creepy, chilly at- 
mosphere which deepens the suspense and 
interest of the mystery. 

It is not fair, of course, to disclose Mr. 
Sutphen’s ingenious plot. Enough to say 
that his explanation of the unknown terror 
is something entirely new, that it is not 
supernatural, and that although it comes as 
an entire surprise, it is, nevertheless, ex- 
tremely plausible. 

The something in the peaceful library of 
“Hildebrand Hundred,” waiting to kill each 
new master, is discovered by Betty, who 
solves the problem to the reader's satisfac- 
tion. Betty also contributes toward the in- 
terest of In Jeopardy by supplying a modern, 
post-marriage romance. 

THEODORE BROOKES. 
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